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Ir has been the lot of great politicians, 
and must ever be, so long as party di- 
yides the community in which their 

wer is, or has been felt, to be as- 
sailed alike by contemporary and pos- 
thumous slander. It is impossible to 
assert and establish what is right with- 
out attacking or destroying what is 
wrong, or to win power and security 
for the true friends of certain princi- 
ples, without seeking to disarm and to 
subdue their enemies; and so long as 
human nature is what it ever has been, 
defeat must engender in the hearts of 
the uered bitterness and intense- 
canal halved towards the conqueror, 
proportioned in duration to the effects 
and completeness of his victories.— 
Now, if we had no other criterion 
whereby to test the political ability and 
success of the immortal author, of 
whose life we are about to give an im- 
perfect sketch, than that afforded by 
the fact, that though more than a hun- 
dred years have gone by since his 
latest effort, and nearly a century has 
passed over his graye, no length of 
time, or change of political relations, 
or countless succession and rs of 
men and measures have availed to blot 
out or to mitigate the black, remorse- 
less malignity of hatred with which 
the state party to whom he was op- 
posed have persecuted his memory ; 
we might at once pronounce the man 
whose name is thus still the object of 
invective and slander to have inflicted 
on that party, wounds the most truly 
= the deeply urged, and the 
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hardest to be cured. Against the me- 
mory, at least, the immediate memory 
of such a man as Swift, a two-fold 
battle is arrayed; envy co-operates 
with party—for littleness and dulness 
are not only the opposites, but the 
sure antagonists of greatness and in- 
tellect, and it is their vocation to 
underrate all merit, and to war against 
all fame. The vulgar, the enyious, 
and the vile seek to di and de- 
face in detail whatever the fury of fac- 
tion has omitted to destroy, and it 
seems to furnish to certain puny and 
paltry spirits, the pigmies of humanity, 
@ perverse i t pleasure, 
while wandering, as it were, among 
the tombs where the renowned in the 
world’s history lie buried, to cast de- 
filement upon the great statues which 
they have not strength to break down, 
or even to mutilate ; but the vicissitudes 
of time, the rains of a few winters will 
wash away, for ever, those stains and 
soils, but storms and ages will leave 
the image itself unshaken. 

The annexed sketch is necessarily 


brief and aon for, 
to write a life of Swift, ae 
involving the political, literary, and 
social history of the age in which he 
lived. We shall, however, if we ma 
trust ourselves, secure at least one 
vantage ; we shall deal impartially with 
our subject; we shall present our 
reader with no one-sided portrait, but 
fairly exhibit him of whom we write 
as he was, neither above nor below the 
standard of humanity, neither all good 
7 
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nor all evil, but, like other men, a 
mixture of conflicting ingredients— 
strength and weakness, greatness and 
littleness, sin and virtue. 

The subject of this memoir was de- 
scended from the younger branch of 
the family of Swift, one of consider- 
able antiquity, and long established in 
Yorkshire; his grandfather was the 
Rev. Thomas Swift, a royalist, who 
suffered grievously in the troublous 
time of the wars between Charles the 
First and his parliament, by the fatal 
termination of which his ruin was com- 
-pleted.. Upon the restoration, how- 
ever, his son Godwin, the eldest of 
many brothers, was appointed attor- 
ney-general of the palatinate of Tip- 

rary, under the Duke of Ormond. 

his Godwin embarrassed and injured 
himself by incautious speculation, but 
his professional success induced three 
of his brethren to settle in Ireland. 
These were William, Adam, and Jo- 
nathan, namesake and father of the 
great Swift. This Jonathan Swift, 
who thus arrived in Ireland a needy 
stranger, was sixth or seventh son of 
his father, altogether without provi- 
sion, and burthened with a wife, hav- 
ing taken as an helpmate a lady named 
Abigail Erricke, of an ancient Lei- 
cestershire family. He succeeded in 
procuring some agencies in this coun- 
try, which, in conjunction with the 

ary of the stewardship of the King’s 
Inns, (Dublin,) which appointment he 
obtained in January, 1665, formed his 
only means of subsistence. He did not 
enjoy this office long, for, in the year 
1667, he died, leaving an infant daugh- 
ter, and his widow, then pregnant, in 
a state of destitution so extreme that 
she had it not in her power to de- 
fray the funeral expenses of her de- 
ceased husband, until, after much de- 
lay and difficulty, she succeeded in col- 
lecting, with the assistance of William 
Swift, her brother-in-law, a small debt 
of about one hundred pounds due to 
the deceased by the society of the 
King’s Inns, the residue of which ap- 

ars to have been her only provision. 

hus reduced to a state of complete 
dependance, she naturally looked to 
Godwin Swift—who was believed to be 
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* « This house,” says Scott, ‘*now called No. 7, is still pointed out by the inhabitants of 
that quarter. The antiquity of its appearance seems to vindicate the truth of the tradition.” 
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in affluent circumstances, though, in 
reality, much embarrassed—for assist. 
ance and support. This aid was effec. 
tually, though grudgingly afforded, 
and, upon the 30th of November, 1667 
and seven. months after the death of 
her husband, in a small house in Hoey's 
Court,* in the city of Dublin, Abigail 
Swift gave birth to a son, which child 
of sorrow and dependence, born an 
orphan and a pauper, in an obscure 
corner of a strange city, kept alive by 
the niggard charity of cold relations 
was yet to be the friend and equal 
companion of the high and mighty of 
the land, the counsellor of the wisest, 
the commander of the proudest, and 
the saviour of his native land. Even 
the infancy of Swift was not without 
adventure: his nurse, a native of 
Whitehaven, having been suddenly 
recalled to that town, actually stole 
away the child, and carried him with 
her. There, owing to the delicacy of 
his health, which could ill brook the 
fatigues of a second voyage, it was 
thought expedient to suffer him to re. 
side for atime. His absence from his 
mother’s care did not, however, retard 
his education ; for, on his return to 
Dublin, after the lapse of three years, 
he was found to have been carefully 
instructed in spelling, and, at the age 
of five, he was able to read any chap. 
ter in the Bible. 

At the age of six years, he was sent 
to the school of Kilkenny, endowed 
and maintained by the Ormond family, 
where, says Scott, his name, cut in 
schoolboy fashion upon his desk or 
form, is still shewn to strangers. Here 
he was first made acquainted with 
those punning jingles upon Latin 
words of which so many occur among 
the whimsicalities of his latter years. 

The smallness of the stipend allowed 
by his uncle Godwin, for his and his 
mother’s support, and the tardy reluc- 
tance with which even this was afford- 
ed, caused him early to regard that re- 
lative with feelings of disgust and bit- 
terness, which years did not assuage. 
Nevertheless, poverty and dependence 
did not produce upon the young mind 
of Swift their usual effects; they 
neither softened, nor humbled, nor 


It has, however, recently been pulled down, and not a vestige of the birth-place of Swift now 


remains. 
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broke his spirit ; the haughty boy had, 
no doubt, to submit to many indigni- 
ties, but his mind never acquiesced in 
the insults which he was forced to 
bear. The mortifications which were 
meant to kill his Se stung it not to 
death, but to madness ; and thus, from 
his earliest days, his spirit was at war 
with the world. Had nature framed 
him less proud and stubborn, he would 
have sunk under his degradation and 
afflictions; but, as it was, this harsh 
and early discipline, while it tainted his 
very boyhood with the bitterness and 
suspicion of a premature, but fixed 
and stern contempt of his species, which 
no after triumphs or homage could ob- 
literate, was not bestowed in vain, for 
it also evoked, it may be created, that 
energetic pride, that rugged and in- 
domitable resolution, that lofty and 
intrepid scorn of danger and of oppo- 
sition, without which, he might have 
lived in vain, for mere intellect never 
has sufficed to make a man great and 
powerful, unless stimulated and sup- 
ported by the strong qualities of a 
daring and decisive character. In very 
childhood, the natural season of care- 
less, light-hearted gaiety, he was a 
mournful and moody being; and it 
was his habit, from his early days, to 
observe the returning anniversary of 
his birth as a period not of joy, but 
of sorrowing; and upon such occa- 
sions, it was his wont to read from 
the Bible the passage in which Job 
curses his day:—“ Let the day perish 
wherein I was born, and the night in 
which it was said, there is a man child 
conceived. Lo let that night be so- 
litary ; let no joyful voice come there- 
in.”’ So keenly and deeply did he feel 
the humiliating fate which he was 
born to share with the mother, whom 
alone, of all his kindred, he seems 
truly to have loved. 

At the age of fourteen, Swift was 
removed from Kilkenny, and received 
into Trinity College, Dublin, as a pen- 
sioner, under the tuition of one St. 
George Ashe, on 24th April, 1682. 
At the same time, his cousin, Theo- 
philus Swift was also admitted. The 
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subjects of the academic examinations, 
among which, voluminous logical trea- 
tises took a prominent position, were’ 
ill suited to the truth-seeking and 
manly mind of the future satirist ; they 
were accordingly neglected in favour 
of history, politics, and miscellaneous 
literature, in which studies he made 
rapid progress. If we except the mo- 
ments when his hard lot was forgotten 
in the pleasures of solitary communion 
with books, his residence in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin was, undoubtedly, 
the most wretched season of his exist- 
ence. His poverty and pride, no doubt 
excluded him from the convivial so- 
ciety of his fellow-students, among 
whom he would never have been con- 
tent to mix, but upon terms of perfect 
equality, while his secluded habits 
could not avail to protect him from 
those petty slights, and insults and 
airs of superiority to which the rela- 
tions subsisting between pupil and pe- 
dagogue too frequently prompt the 
latter.* Under these galling circums 
stances, it is not wonderful that his na- 
tural propensity to satire was stre 

ened and indulged. The formal ora- 
tions delivered by the “ terre filius” 
were, with ready ingenuity, converted 
by him into the vehicles of satirical 
comments upon his academic superiors. 
Such exercitations as these did not 
tend to propitiate the magnates of the 
university ; and when Swift was ad- 
mitted (February, 13th, 1685-6,) to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, it was 
“ speciali gratia,” (or, in the corrected 
phrase of Dr. Barrett, ‘per specialem 
gratiam,”’) intimating that he was per- 
mitted to graduate by the mercifil én. 
dulgence of the Board. “ An ingenious 
correspondent” of Sir Walter Scott 
has taken advantage of the confusion 
arising from the recurrence of the 
names of the two cousins in the Col- 
lege register, without the distinction 
of the Christian appellation with a view 
to acquit the University of undue seve- 
rity towards its illustrious alumnus, and 
with a minute and laborious zeal, he 
confers all fines, penalties, admoni- 
tions and disgraces bestowed with sig- 


* An injudicious, and by no means an amiable weakness, in which the heads of our Uni- 
versity then indulged to such an excess as to disgust and exasperate each one of her alumni, 


who either in point of spirit or ability was worth a groat. 


Forgetting that the jibs, whom 


they insulted, were afterwards to grow into the influential men, the orators and statesmen, upon 
whose support the safety of the university reposes. But the Protestant tone of the politics of 
that time saved our Protestant college, in spite of its official guardians. 
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nal liberality upon one or both of the 
Swifts, exclusively upon Theophilus ; 
while every distinction, honour, and 
indulgence, he thinks there is reason 
to suppose, were intended for Jonathan. 
He even goes so far as to assert, that 
the terms “ speciali gratia,” which 
qualified the mode in which his degree 
was conferred, conveyed not a censure, 
but a compliment, signifying that he 
was permitted to graduate at an unusu- 
ally early period, in consideration of 
extraordinary merit. It is hard to 
read this highly original construction 
of the case without a smile, particu- 
larly when it appears that its “ inge- 
nious” author contradicts not only Dr. 
Barrett's expressed opinion, but the 
distinct and repeated assertions of 
Swift himself. The University of 
Dublin does not, for its defence, stand 
in need of any such sophistical plead- 
ing. It is quite enough for its justifi- 
cation, that Swift did not fulfil the con- 
ditions which it prescribed. He had 
not read and committed to memory the 
Massive and luminous logical compila- 
tions of the learned Kekermanaus and 
Burgersdicius ; and although it is pos- 
sible that his mind was better em- 
ployed, such a supposition neither ac- 


“ him nor condemns the college. 
wift may have admitted the necessity, 
so often urged, that the mind should 
early be stored with some solid and 
weighty acquisition, as it were, to se- 


cure its equilibrium, and to steady its 
motions ; t if he held this theory, 
he nevertheless preferred to employ as 
ballast, such substances as might prove 
useful to himself and to others in after 
commerce, rather than mere masses of 
dirt and rubbish, always unprofitable, 
often a nuisance. And thus we fad 
that while he reasonably turned with 
loathi from the course of reading 
enjoined hy the Board, he did not 
waste the term of his residence in Col- 
legge, in iiliterate tdleness, but acquired 
atr: but ir lar efforts, a mass 
vartel and useful information which 
might have shamed even bie con 
wows academic superiors 
ee bee reatbenes m ollege, 
aher the per’ “t of hie atmiesion to 
the we of Vachelor of Arte. be in 
curred a many pemaltion for bio ferenal 
otplesioma, that lt is e underfal how bi 
@hete en | poverty) scape i the seen 
of bie Gomes, Somme would solve thie 
Mheoalty by coppereing Swit to here 
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obtained a scholarship, to which office 
a small annuity is annexed; but Dr, 
Barrett (an excellent authority upon 
subjects of college chronology) rejects 
the supposition as wholly unfounded ; 
and, indeed, however the truth may be 
it is clear that the punishment an. 
swered its double purpose, for Swift, 
no doubt, found it very severe, and 
the board must have allowed it y 
economical. The irritable temper of 
Swift, exasperated by these vexatious 
and to him almost ruinous exactions, 
vented itself in unwarrantable | 
addressed to the inflicter of the fines, 
the junior dean, Owen Lloyd; and 
on the 20th November, 1688, the au. 
dacious student was sentenced by the 
provost and senior fellows, publicly, 
and upon his knees, to beg the pardon 
of this immortal gentleman, (for im. 
mortal the lampoons of Swift have 
made him.) To this extremity of 
_ and abject degradation, it is not 
ikely that he submitted; for in the 
same year (1688) he departed from 
the University of Dublin, and, it may 
easily be conceived, with no friendly 
feelings. 

The authorities of the college are 
not to be hastily blamed for their con- 
duct towards Swift, for as regards 
academic discipline and studies he had 
been both rebellious and idle. They 
could not tell that in casting from them 
with contempt, the friendless, proud, 
satiric youth, who dared to Soapies 
their logics, and even to laugh at a 
junior dean, they were rejecting a 
nius whose power was to be felt ie 
half a century through the islands of 
Britain, in efforts rapid, forceful, and 
tremendous as the repeated shocks of 
an earthquake. 

The seene and habits of Swift's ex- 
whence were how to und a com. 
_ and sudden o—- He dirveted 

is course to Eng where having 
arrived, he proceeded on foot to Let- 
cestershire, where hia mother thea 
reailed, in order to consult with her 
upon the prudence of such plane of 
retion as might have ted them 
solves She reoceine 1 te heen 
better cmlted to the poverty than tthe 
pride of Bwif; one, however, apee 
whee bee wieely reselved to get — (he 
Oe bebemeedt tu Mae “ thee 
7 ‘ eangele we hee thee ty temic od bey becatnersatedd 
Fetipemmemt at Mesa quart. ated 
bate beeps tayo Uw ghented ot 
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for Lady Temple was related to the 
family of Erricke, of which it may be 
remembered Swift’s mother was a 
member, and also upon the fact that 
his cousin, Thomas Swift, had been 
appointed resident chaplain in Sir Wil- 
liam’s family, to solicit some domestic 
appointment. The application suc- 
ceeded, and Swift was received into 
the house of this great and good man ; 
he had few superficial recommenda- 
tions or attractions to offer ; his figure 
was lank and ungainly—his counte- 
nance wore a gloomy and somewhat 
forbidding character—and his manners 
were, even at this early period, stern 
and abrupt ; it is not, therefore, won- 
derful that he failed at first to make a 
favourable impression upon his patron. 
A mind like Swift's, however, could 
not long remain a buried treasure, and 
Sir William Temple soon learned to 
appreciate the richness of the gift 
which a chance storm had thrown at 
his door. From the time of his recep- 
tion among the family of his patron 


Swift applied himself, with persevering 
energy, to the pursuit of the more use- 
ful studies which had engaged his at- 
tention in Ireland, devoting no less a 
time than eight hours every day to 
laborious reading. With a mind capa- 
ble of arranging, fashioning, and using 
the materials which it acquired, it 

not wonderful that Swift gradually 
but irresistibly gained upon the esteem 
and confidence of the literary states- 
man, until the society of the young 
scholar became the mainstay and com- 
fort of his declining years. The stu- 
dies of Swift were now for a time in- 
terrupted by ill health; he had con- 
tracted by a surfeit of stone fruit, a 
coldness of the stomach, accompanied 
by deafness and vertigo; a disease 
which throughout his life returned again 
and again, with ae severity and 
frequency, until at length it ended, as 


he had always foretold, in the com- 
plete and awful destruction of all his 
noble faculties. In the hopes that 
his native air might remove his disor- 


* We here insert Sir Walter Scott's observations upon a controversy which has arisen, as to 
the origin of the diseases of Swift, with this one remark, that it should be remembered, that 


although there never existed a public man who was more constantly before the public eye, and 
more perseveringly and unscrupulously assailed by slander during his life-time, yet none, not even 
the most virulent and inquisitorial of his contemporary accusers ever ventured to direct against 
him the charge upon which that controversy is based—it was then reserved for an age, 
unhappily too prone to that species of calumny which represents disease as the sure indication 
of impurity, and seeks to convert the sorest and most awful dispensations which the hand of 
God awards alike to the evil and to the good, into the materials of the grossest and most disgraceful 
libel, to assail the memory of Swift with accusations, from which others shrunk as too impro- 
bable, too monstrous, and too filthy to be credited for a moment. 

“ It here becomes the indispensible duty of an editor briefly to notice the opinion expressed 
by the learned Dr. Beddoes, who, in the ninth essay of his work, entitled Hygeia, has directly 
ascribed the vertigo of Swift, with all its distressing consequences, to habits of early and pro- 
geen lntelpsee, Aud be has argued upon our author's conduct towards Stella and Vanessa, as 

wating the iaflamed imagination, and the exhausted frame of a premature voluptuary, 
still courted pleasures he was unable to enjoy. The same conclusion, Dr. Beddoes is disposed 
to derive, from the tone of gros indelicacy, of which Swift's —_e two many proofs, 
To the hypothesis of this ingenious writer, we may oppose, first, the express declaration of 
Swift himself, that thie distressing malady orginated in the surfeit mentioned in the 
cause which medical professors have esteemed in every respect to produce such 

Secondly, hie whole intercourse with Stella and V 
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Tent down beside my old friend, Farmer Carey, 
And seated the child between ws both 


~ We eat with our backs to the captain's big 
emoker. 
Posted on deck lhe a seldier on guard, 
White at tt: side stood avother emall joker, 
That roared tthe « bull, and hept spitting so 
hard. 


* Mucha, won't you be easy? 
Saye old Mre. (mey, 
* And let ws alone you young saucy black guard 


‘het te Hany advantage, my dartings, 
Upen the bleak vooan to fret of to frown ? 


Here, sing up tagether, tthe co many starlings, 
And thea with a drop waeh all grief down.’ 


“Every boy gave a whack with his wattle, 
And quickly the joke and the ballad went 
reund, 
With shake of the hand and « shake of the 
battle, 
Kindly the lazy night was crowned. 
Thus children of Eria 
To Britain's iste steer in, 
As light and as noisy as cocks in a pound. 
Och! decen’t it do any heart good to see them 
Carrying sweetly wherever they go, 
A drop, and a twig, and a bit of fan with them, 
To cheer any friend, or thwart a foe." 


After these samples of the sort of 
stuff that supplanted the lyrics of such 
men as Wills and Mangan, under the 
new management, the reader will be 
prepared to regard the high preten- 
sions of the reformed miscellany with 
rather a jealous eye. Up to the time 
of the change of editorship there had 
not—as we have already observed— 
been any intimation of editorship or 
authorship put forward on the face of 
the numbers. Mr. Folds’ name, as 
printer and publisher, was, with the 
exception of the paragraph respecting 
Mr. Petrie’s contributions, the only in- 
dication from which a guess as to the 
general management could be derived. 
But no sooner does Mr. Hardy take it 
in hand than each succeeding num- 
ber (as indeed the numbers, both before 
and after, now do) announces the 
fact, that it is “ Conducted by Philip 
Dixon Hardy, M.R.I.A.” This con- 
nection of its conductor with a learned 
body being the most prominent feature 
that strikes the eye, on opening each 
number of the Journal, from this time 
forward, naturally raises the expecta- 
tion that we shall find such subjects as 
are properly in the province of the 
Academy, handled better than any 
others. The Royal Irish Academy is 
instituted for the promotion of science, 
polite literature, and antiquities, Let 


we look now to the character of the 
Journal wader ite new management, 
with reference to these three classes of 
topics, We see here numerous papers, 
on selentific subjects—chiefly on natu. 
ral history »—but nine out of every 
ten appear to be nc more than extrocts 
from the cyclopadias and popular text. 
books of the day. The remainder 
consists, almost wholly, of communica 
tions from friends of the old establish. 
ment, and we really find considerable 
difficulty in getting at anything from 
which we can form an opinion of the 
amount of original ability engaged in 
the conduct of the om Weer, 
ignorance ut second-hand is no very 
favourable indication of knowledge at 
head-quarters, and of such there is a0 
scarcity. 

For example, vol. iv. e 335-6. 
“A specimen of a natural production 
was shown us a few evenings since, 
that is neither fish nor flesh, beast nor 
fowl, animal, vegetable, nor mineral! 
(It is quite true—there is such a crea- 
ture:) The thing, for it is without a 
name, is both entomological and vege- 
table. When its entomological nature 
commences, and when its vegetable 
character has arrived at maturity, its 
entomological character developes 
itself, and its vegetable existence dis- 
appears. In other words, it is alter- 
nately a dird and an insect |” 

Well might the writer proceed to 
say, “It is certainly a wonderful cu- 
riosity, and we believe that it is not 
only entirely unknown to naturalists, 
but has never before been publicly 
described.” 

This confusion of the meaning 
of “ entomology,” with that of “ orni- 
thology,” gives but poor promise of 
any great acquaintance with the dead 
languages, without which we fear the 
pretensions of a work, claiming kindred 
with the Academy, would find but little 
favour at the hands of the council of 
polite literature. Serious doubts on the 
subject had, we confess, already taken 
possession of our mind, when turning 
over the second volume, page 240, 
where, in correcting some very bad 
misprints of the Latin names of cer- 
tain birds, described by a correspon- 
dent, the editor says: 

“We should feel much obliged if 
our correspondents, who favour us with 
articles on scientific subjects, would 
take the trouble of writing in a legible 
hand, all classical or merely technical 
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terms; as it can scarcely be expected 
that the reader in the best established 

inting-office will be as well-informed 
on euch subjects as the writer; and it 
would be impossible that the editor 
could attend to the minutia of cor 
reeting the articles of hie various cor- 
respondents - 

And these suspicions are by no 
means diminished on looking through 
the editor's own contributions. Here, 
(volume 4, page 200,) he —_ of 
“terra incagnite’—here, (volume 4, 

* 154,) of an “ignee fatuus"—here, 
eee 2, page 195,) of the Seythians, 
who are called “ Seotes"—here, (vol, 
4, page 146,) of the “ Acta Sanctorum 
Mibernia®"—at the same time making 
Senanus refuse “wllum aliam,” admit- 
tance into his “ Hxsw/am"—here again, 
(volume 2, page 53,) he expatiates on 
the “Aurora Australes"—and here, 
(volume 4, page 261,) he announces, 
with all the gravity of Paddy Byrne 
informing his college of the meaning 
of Con-stan-ti-no-ple—viz. that it sig- 
nifies * The Grand Turk”—that “ The 
word *‘Armiger’ may be construed 
‘gentleman’ as well as a soldier—that 
is, armed man,” 

Still we would not desire to play 
the part of Gillo son of Shane, 


Who questions took in accidence 
Would puzzle men of better sense, 
And, if you could not tell him what 
Was Latin for a civet-cat, 

A spigot, dunghill, or a fan, 

A ladle, or a dripping-pan, 

Would hold you no ingenious man. 


And therefore, if we found reason- 
ably just and practical opinions in cri- 
ticism throughout the work, we would 
not be disposed to quarrel with the 
writings of a plain but sensible man, 
on account of these niceties of case and 
gender. But, alack! the distinctions 
between sentiment and sentimentality, 
between playfulness and puerility, be- 
tween self-reliance and egotism, are 
quite as far lost §sight of in the new- 
management essays on the delles-lettres, 
as the distinctions between the singu- 
lar and the plural, the masculine and the 
feminine, the nominative and the accu- 
sative, are in those hapless efforts at an 
application of the classics, which we 
have just commented on. In criticism, 
nevertheless, as in science, it is no easy 
matter to get at the editorial opinions 
otherwise than at second hand. How- 
ever, here, after considerable search, 
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we have the proper “we,” in « paper 
entitled © the arch of tntelion,” te 
the number for Pebroary @?. (aa0 
len the outeet, afier de hor hog the 
decay of poetry @ one of the “fine 
arte,” the writer refers te weriows Hee. 
rary exploits, In whieh he hee alrendy 
wielded the pen of a reviewer, potent. 
ing back with peculiar complacency to 
a grand effort in eriticim, made by him 
in some un-named periodical een 
years before, in whieh, he mays, * Wo 
srognosticated (even while a Beott, a 
tyron, and a Wordsworth, were . 
ing forth their varied strains, to the de- 
light and satisfaction of numerous 
readers) what would be the conse- 
quence of the loose and flippant style 
which they were the means of intro- 
ducing.” He then proceeds to tell us 
how he dressed Lord Edward Thur- 
low's poem called “ The Doge’s Daugh- 
ter,” on that occasion ;—fighting his 
battle with this noble victim over again, 
even to the extracts. Then we are 
informed thut, ten or twelve years after 
that, he reviewed another sinner, 
called the “ Markinch Minstrel,” and 
gave it him well, as he shews by a care- 
ful recapitulation of the heads of his 
critique, thus :— 


‘« We observed at the time, that the 
opening of the ‘ Markinch Minstrelsy’ 
was splendid in the extreme, having in it 
much of the graphic particularity of 
Wordsworth, with all the simplicity of the 


author’s countryman, Burns. In that 


work we were informed, that in the year 
18I1l, 


“ * The oatmeal it was hot, 
And the barley it was raw, 
And for the wheat, it was sae sprung, 
It would not bake at a’. 


“© The potatoes were a very bad crop, 
And they turn’d very dear ; 
But yet they are the only crop 
Poor people useth here.’ 


« We at the time remarked, that be- 
sides the beauty of the poetry, an import- 
ant point had been elucidated, about which 
so many essayists on the evils of Ireland 
had been bothering their brains since the 
land first obtained the generous patronage 
of political economists; as it was quite 
evident, from the latter stanza, that the po-. 
tato was just as much used in Scotland as 
in this our own sweet country; and thus 
we saw how unfounded was the assump- 
tion of the then modern philosophical 
theorists, who pronounced. that to be-the 
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root of all the evils of this pauperised 
portion of the British empire,” &c. &c. 


Having thus, a second time slain the 
resuscitated Scotchman, the writer ar- 
rives at his last and greatest feat in the 
critical line, namely, his great review of 


the “Squib Annual,” in No, 186, of the 
Dublin Penny Journal, which being a 


recent effort, he leaves it and the ex- 
tracts from the important work with 
which it deals, to speak for themselves, 
while he sums up with the following 
appropriate observations on poetry con- 
sidered as one of the “fine arts,” 


“ We confess we do love to see the 
genius of our country, like the mountain 
torrent, rushing fearlessly along; or, like 
the more furious wave on its own sea-girt 
shore, when under the lashing fury of the 
storm, breaking down all the common 
mounds which common drivellers and 
worthless translators, such as Pope and 
Dryden, would impose—and dashing for- 
ward in its unrestrained career, disdainful 
of those little fastidious niceties, so much 
thought of by puny individuals, such as 
Gray, and Goldsmith, and Collins, and 
Campbell, and Moore—all of whom, it is 
well known, have sacrificed as much of 
their precious time in polishing and fashi- 
oning their scraps of poetry into what the 
ignorant and vulgar would call grace and 
symmetry, as is spent by others in the 
writing, printing, and publishing of com- 
positions of equal length, variety and hu- 
mour.” 


{A delicate allusion, it would seem, 
to the editor's own productions.] 


« The labor lime, so strongly recom- 
mended by antiquity, we, as enlightened 
critics, utterly condemn ; we detest equally 
the smell of the lamp and the sight of the 
pruning-knife (except when this latter is 
to be consigned to our own masterly 
hands); it is the luxuriant imagination 
we admire, not the paltry art which would 
cramp and clip a poem into fantastic 
shapes, according to what are vulgarly 
called ‘classic rules,’ and despoil it of all 
its luxuriance and vigour. It was under 
such circumstances as these, we have no 
doubt—(however some wicked wags may, 
from the expression, have represented the 
Scotch rhymer as an ouran outang)— 
that Sir Walter, in the opening of one of 
his silly poems exclaims— 


“* Flow free, flow unconfin’d my fale !’ 


which idea, we suppose, must have been 


suggested in the course of the writer's 
highly useful researches on demonology, 
and his consequent acquaintance with the 


‘old gentleman,’ of whom we are told, 
that 


“* Over his arm he switches his ¢ai/, 
Asa gentleman carries his cane.’ 


«« There was alsoanother position which 
we undertook to establish—that common 
sense is by no means a necessary ingre- 
dient in poetic composition. This we 
clearly proved by a parity of reasoning ; 
love and poetry, it has been long admitted, 
are peculiarly similar in all their bearings 
and tendencies—from like passions they 
spring—a like etherial nature character. 
ises them. Genuine poetry is nothing 
more than the simple language of nature 
—the pure breathings of an unsophisti- 
cated spirit; and érue love could not be 
better defined than by the very same ex- 
pressions. Now, who ever heard of a 
man in love speaking anything like com- 
mon sense to the object of his affection ? 
If he attempted it she would not listen to 
him, for it would not appear like love; 
and just the same with poetry—it is de- 
cidedly no more necessary in the one case 
than the other.” 


But even this uneasy egotism and 
awkward jocularity might be excused, 
if they exhibited themselves in connec- 
tion with useful information, Vanity 
and ignorance, however, generally go 
hand in hand, and we usually find that 
the more morbid the one is the more 
stolid is the other, Who could con- 
ceive, for example, anything more pro- 
found than this? “It is said of the 
immortal Mitton, that he never sat 
down to compose any portion of his 
‘ Paradise Lost’ without having previ- 
ously refreshed his spirit by drinking 
deeply from that holy fount of inspira- 
tion, the volume of Divine truth— 
either by reading for himself or having 
various portions of it read to him by 
others.” 


That a person not aware of Milton's 
blindness, should be on such terms of 
intimacy with the English classics, us to 
be able to recognise them on casual en- 
counter, was hardly to be expected ; 
we therefore fee] no surprise on observ- 
ing “ Content,” the well known pastoral, 
beginning 


“O’er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, 
and bare, 
As wilder’d and wearied I roam ;"— 
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Printed in the no-longer “ Catch- 
penny” miscellany, (vol. 3, p. 13,) as 
an original contribution of M. H., 
who, a few numbers further on, (p. 62,) 
repeats the imposition, with equal im- 
pudence and similar success, in “ The 


Happy Shepherd,” beginning— 
“ Yes, Phillis, we'll trip o’er the meads, &c,” 


By and by, (p. 91,) one H. N., ob- 
serving how cheaply M. H. had made 
his character, tries the same method 
with the “Fisherman,” so longa favourite 
subject for recitation at schools,—we all 


recollect it :— 


“ She listens—’tis the wind, she cries ; 
The moon that rose so full and bright, 

Is now o’ereast-—she looks, she sighs— 
She fears *twill be a stormy night.” 


And no gudgeon ever swallowed the 
fisherman's own hook with more un- 
couscious gravity than that with which 
the Penny Journal bolts the plunder 
as an original contribution. 

Polite literature being thus out of 
the question, it only remains to enquire 
whether the journal under its new 
management exhibits any learning in 
antiquities, sufficient to account for 
the editor’s ostentatious display of his 
connection with the academy, or to 
justify the terms in which he speaks of 
two of its most distinguished members. 
Mr. Hardy’s efforts in this direction, 
though few in number, and sadly meagre 
in matter, still furnish evidence enough 
to show that his pretensions in archwo- 
logy are in no way more legitimate 
than in science or the belles letters. 
Take a few specimens. 


AN IRISH PEDIGREE, 

« Rory Oge M‘Quillan, of Dunluce 
Castle, could trace his family from their 
departure from Babylon, three thousand 
years ago, whence they came to Scotland, 
and being called Chaldeans, gave origin 
to the corruption of the word Caledonians: 
the M+Quillans afterwards removed to 
Ireland.” 


PTOLEMAIC GEOGRAPHY. 

«“ Rheban, (in Kildare,) was in the 
second century, one of the inland towns 
of Ireland.” 

THE ENGLISH PALE TOPSY TURVY. 

«Lea Castle (Queen’s County) was 
built about the year 1260, by the Anglo- 
Norman family De Vesey, in the usual 
style of the military architecture of the 
day, and was intended to protect the 
Pale on the north and north-west.” 


But stay, Mr. Hardy is at least a 
topographer, and has written guide 
books. A work conducted by him, will 
surely be accurate enough to guide his 
readers through a Sunday tour in the 
county Wicklow, Alas! no. Read 
this, oh ye compilers of topographical 
dictionaries, and bless your stars, that 
there are others who can turn the course 
of a river as effectually as either you or 
Hercules. 


« About two miles from the princely 
residence of the ( Wing field) family, is the 
celebrated waterfall of Powerscourt. In 
this place, the river Anna Lirrey, (1) 
which rises in Glensoulan, and afterwards 
reaches the Jouss Mountain, is precipi- 
tated down a steep precipice of feringin- 
ous (/) basalt (!) about a hundred and fifty 
feet in height,” (Vol. 2. p. 235.) 


Under the new management, then, 
the journal, strange as it may: seem, 
appears to have recovered its circula- 
tion, or at least by dint of good merean- 
tile management, and a better system 
of publication, to have acquired a new 
circulation out of Ireland, among those 
whose tastes lay in a coarser article, 
to such an extent, (having actually 
put down the rival penny periodical 
above alluded to,) as to make it worth 
the proprietor’s while to carry it on toa 
fourth volume, when, we learn, from Mr. 
Hardy, what we were ignorant of, when 
we noticed it in our last number—that 
it was given up, not in consequeuce of 
any falling off in its late acquired cir- 
culation, but on account of Mr. Hardy’s 
own ill health, which, unfortunately for 
him in a business point of view, but for- 
tunately forthe character of Irish litera- 
ture, rendered him unable longer to 
continue the multifarious exertions ne- 
cessary for its editing, printing, and 
publishing. 

The mode in which the tastes of the 
new coustituency appear to have been 
catered fur, was anything but what 
might have been expected from so jeal- 
ous a guardian of copyright as Mr. 
Hardy. He, who had himself been the 
first to raise the ery of piracy when 
three and three quarter pages of matter 
from the defunct National were appro- 
priated with complimentary ackuow- 
ledgment by the infant journal, now, not 
only manufactured number after nnm- 
ber, out of the live plunder of Carleton, 
Lover, Inglis, Mrs. Hall, the Cyclopw- 
dias, Ourselves, the Annuals, the Comic 
Annual, Hood’s Annual, even—childish 
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wood-cuts and all—not only did this, 
and in many cases without acknowledg- 
ment, but actually reprinted old articles 
from the first volume as original com- 
munications and new extracts. Tara 
Hall, for example, (vol. 1, p. 36; and 
vol. 4, p. 108); and the Story of O'Sul- 
livan Beare, (vol. 1, p. 77 ; and vol. 2, 
p- 295.) 

From the commencement to the end 
of thenew management, the staple ofthe 
work is Irish legend, often of the very 
lowest kind—coarse, dull, disgrace- 
ful to the tastes of the age. 
Some series there are which we are 
bound to except from the general con- 
demnation. The stories by J. L. L. 
and E. W., correspondents of the 
old “catchpenny,” who continued to 
support the concern as long as it 
lasted, are always respectable, and 
the “ Rides in the county of Cork,” 
by whom .we know not, are very 
good, Sir William Betham also, the 
able and eminent herald and _his- 
torian, Mr. Getty, .an__ intelligent 


naturalist of Ballymena, and Mr. Mac- 
Skimmin, the respectable annalist of 
Carrickfergus, were useful contributors 


during both dynasties. The majority 
of the illustrations of the volumes con- 
ducted by Mr. Hardy are of the. same 
character as those in the earlier and 
better part of the work ; but there is 
a large minority of wood-cuts which are 
execrable. In one instance, the illus- 
trations of this work devoted®to inter- 
esting and useful subjects, consist of a 
collection of the vignettes and tail pieces 
from childrens’ story-books---in several 
others, of copies of Hood's pictorial 
puns, such as “ eyes right!” “I caun’t, 
sir,” “ country quarters,” “that’s the co- 
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met,” &c. &c..and in a great variety of 
cases, of figures of men, of animals, and 
buildings, that without exaggeration, do 
really require the help of the letter. 
press for their identification. 

As to new information, fresh facts, or 
original views—if we except, indeed, 
Mr. Hardy's own views in criticism, 
we look for them in vain. Here, 
relating to the Battle of Clontarf, 
is one extract from the Clarendon 
MSS. highly curious and _ interest. 
ing; but so far as we have observ- 
ed, it is the solitary exception which 
proves the rule. That a work which 
went so fur to elevate the literary cha- 
racter of the country, should also have 
gone such a length to degrade it, is sad 
enough to contemplate. Still, the goud 
that has been done, lives after it, and 
had it not been for Mr. Hardy’s chal- 
lenge, the evil might have remained 
“interred with its bones”—though, in- 
deed, a metaphor drawn from the grave, 
is by no meansapplicable, for we are glad 
to understand that the book as a whole, 
is still alive and selling. 1t ought to be 
a selling book, for all tastes may be 
gratified in it. Those who think with 
us, should buy it for the sake of the 
first half; those who deem us too nice 
in so “ cheap and nasty” a business as a 
penny journal, should buy it for the sake 
of the second. Among hands, we really 
trust it will sell, and that the attention we 
have drawn to the great merits of a part 
will prove beneficial to the entire work. 
On the whole, we part with the Dublin 
Penny Journal in good humour, for 
surely the words of Horace are appli- 
cable here, if they ever were so. 


Turpiter atrum 
Desinit in piscem, mulier formosa superne— 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN, 


NO. XI.——-SWIFT.——PART I, 


Ir has been the lot of great politicians, 
and must ever be, so long as party di- 
vides the community in which their 
power is, or has been felt, to be as- 
sailed alike by contemporary and pos- 
thumous slander. It is impossible to 
assert and establish what is right with- 
out attacking or destroying what is 
wrong, or to win power and security 
for the true friends of certain. princi- 
ples, without seeking to disarm and to 
subdue their enemies; and so long as 
human nature is what it ever has been, 
defeat must engender in the hearts of 
the conquered bitterness and intense- 
ness of hatred towards the conqueror, 
proportioned in duration to the effects 
and completeness of his victories.— 
Now, if we: had no other criterion 
whereby to test the political ability and 
success of the immortal author, of 
whose life we are about to give an im- 
perfect sketch, than that afforded by 
the fact, that though more than a hun- 
dred years have gone by since his 
latest effort, and nearly a century has 
passed over his grave, no length of 
time, or change of political relations, 
or countless succession and variety of 
men and measures have availed to blot 
out or to mitigate the black, remorse- 
less malignity of hatred with which 
the state party to whom he was op- 
posed have persecuted his memory ; 
we might at once pronounce the man 
whose name is thus still the object of 
invective and slander to have inflicted 
on that party, wounds the most truly 
aimed, the most deeply urged, and the 
Vou. XV. 


hardest to be cured. Against the me- 
mory, at least, the immediate memory 
of such a man as Swift, a two-fold 
battle is arrayed; envy co-operates 
with party—for littleness and dulness 
are not only the opposites, but the 
sure antagonists of greatness and in- 
tellect, and it is their vocation to 
underrate all merit, and to war against 
all fame. The vulgar, tlie envious, 
and the vile seek to disfigure and de- 
face in detail whatever the fury of fac- 
tion has omitted to destroy, and it 
seems to furnish to certain puny and 
paltry spirits, the pigmies of humanity, 
a perverse and malignant pleasure, 
while wandering, as it were, among 
the tombs where the renowned in the 
world’s history lie buried, to cast de- 
filement upon the great statues which 
they have not strength to break down, 
or even to mutilate ; but the vicissitudes 
of time, the rains of a few winters will 
wash away, for ever, those stains and 
soils, but storms and ages will leave 
the image itself unshaken. 

The annexed sketch is necessarily 
brief and imperfect; for, adequatel 
to write a life of Swift, were a tas 
involving the political, literary, and 
social history of the age in which he 
lived. We shall, however, if we ma 
trust ourselves, secure at least one oa 
vantage ; we shall deal impartially with 
our subject; we shall present our 
reader with no one-sided portrait, but 
fairly exhibit him of whom we write 
as he was, neither above nor below the 
standard of humanity, neither all good 

K 
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nor all evil, but, like other men, a 
mixture of conflicting ingredients— 
strength and weakness, greatness and 
littleness, sin and virtue. 

The subject of this memoir was de- 
secended from the younger branch of 
the family of Swift, one of consider- 
able antiquity, and long established in 
Yorkshire; his sseaallitiens was the 
Rev. Thomas Swift, a royalist, who 
suffered grievously in the troublous 
time of the wars between Charles the 
First and his parliament, by the fatal 
termination of which his ruin was com- 
‘pleted. Upon the restoration, how- 
ever, his son Godwin, the eldest of 
many brothers, was appointed attor- 
ney-general of the palatinate of Tip- 

rary, under the Duke of Ormond. 

his Godwin embarrassed and injured 
himself by incautious speculation, but 
his professional success induced three 
of his brethren to settle in Ireland. 
These were William, Adam, and Jo- 
nathan, namesake and father of the 
great Swift. This Jonathan Swift, 
who thus arrived in Ireland a needy 
stranger, was sixth or seventh son of 
his father, altogether without provi- 
sion, and burthened with a wife, hav- 


ng taken as an helpmate a lady named 
Abigail Erricke, of an ancient Lei- 


eestershire family. He succeeded in 
procuring some agencies in this coun- 
, Which, in conjunction with the 

of the stewardship of the King’s 

Inns, (Dublin,) which appointment he 
obtained in January, 1665, formed his 
only means of subsistence. He did not 
enjoy this office long, for, in the year 
1667, he died, leaving an infant daugh- 
ter, and his widow, then pregnant, in 
a state of destitution so extreme that 
she had it not in her power to de- 
fray the funeral expenses of her de- 
ceased husband, until, after much de- 
lay and difficulty, she succeeded in col- 
lecting, with the assistance of William 
Swift, her brother-in-law, a small debt 
of about one hundred pounds due to 
the deceased by the society of the 
King’s Inns, the residue of which ap- 
ars to have been her only provision. 
hus reduced to a state of complete 
dependance, she naturally looked to 
Godwin Swift—who was believed to be 


in affluent circumstances, though, in 
reality, much embarrassed—for assist. 
ance and support. This aid was effec. 
tually, though grudgingly afforded, 
and, upon the 30th of November, 1667 
and seve& months after the deathape 
her husband, in a small house in Hoey's 
Court,* in the city of Dublin, Abigail 
Swift gave birth to a son, which child 
of sorrow and dependence, born an 
orphan and a pauper, in an obscure 
corner of a strange city, kept alive by 
the niggard charity of cold relations, 
was yet to be the friend and equal 
companion of the high and mighty of 
the land, the counsellor of the wisest, 
the commander of the proudest, and 
the saviour of his native land. Even 
the infancy of Swift was not without 
adventure: his nurse, a native of 
Whitehaven, having been suddenly 
recalled to that town, actually stole 
away the child, and carried him with 
her. There, owing to the delicacy of 
his health, which could ill brook the 
fatigues of a second voyage, it was 
thought expedient to suffer him to re. 
side for a time. His absence from his 
mother’s care did not, however, retard 
his education ; for, on his return to 
Dublin, after the lapse of three years, 
he was found to have been carefully 
instructed in spelling, and, at the age 
of five, he was able to read any chap- 
ter in the Bible. 

At the age of six years, he was sent 
to the school of Kilkenny, endowed 
and maintained by the Ormond family, 
where, says Scott, his name, cut in 
schoolboy fashion upon his desk or 
form, is still shewn to strangers. Here 
he was first made acquainted with 
those punning jingles upon Latin 
words of which so many occur among 
the whimsicalities of his latter years. 

The smallness of the stipend allowed 
by his uncle Godwin, for his and his 
mother’s support, and the tardy reluc- 
tance with which even this was afford- 
ed, caused him early to regard that re- 
lative with feelings of disgust and bit- 
terness, which years did not assuage. 
Nevertheless, poverty and dependence 
did not produce upon the young mind 
of Swift their usual effects; they 
neither softened, nor humbled, nor 


* “ This house,” says Scott, ‘*now called No. 7, is still pointed out by the inhabitants of 
that quarter. The antiquity of its appearance seems to vindicate the truth of the tradition.” 
It has, however, recently been pulled down, and not a vestige of the birth-place of Swift now 
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broke his spirit ; the haughty boy had, 
no doubt, to submit to many indigni- 
ties, but his mind never acquiesced in 
the insults which he was forced to 
bear. The mortifications which were 
meant to kill his pride, stung it not to 
death, but to sain ; and thus, from 
his earliest days, his spirit was at war 
with the world. Had nature framed 
him less proud and stubborn, he would 
have sunk under his degradation and 
afflictions ; but, as it was, this harsh 
and early discipline, while it tainted his 
very boyhood with the bitterness and 
suspicion of a premature, but fixed 
and stern contempt of his species, which 
no after triumphs or homage could ob- 
literate, was not bestowed in vain, for 
it also evoked, it may be created, that 
energetic pride, that rugged and in- 
domitable resolution, that lofty and 
intrepid scorn of danger and of oppo- 
sition, without which, he might have 
lived in vain, for mere intellect never 
has sufficed to make a man great and 
powerful, unless stimulated and sup- 
ported by the strong qualities of a 
daring and decisive character. In very 
childhood, the natural season of care- 
less, light-hearted gaiety, he was a 
mournful and moody being; and it 
was his habit, from his early days, to 
observe the returning anniversary of 
his birth as a period not of joy, but 
of sorrowing; and upon such occa- 
sions, it was his wont to read from 
the Bible the passage in which Job 
curses his day: —“ Let the day perish 
wherein I was born} and the night in 
which it was said, there is a man child 
conceived. Lo let that night be so- 
litary ; let no joyful voice come there- 
in.” So keenly and deeply did he feel 
the humiliating fate which he was 
born to share with the mother, whom 
alone, of all his kindred, he seems 
truly to have loved. 

At the age of fourteen, Swift was 
removed from Kilkenny, and received 
into Trinity College, Dublin, as a pen- 
sioner, we the tuition of one St. 
George Ashe, on 24th April, 1682. 
At the same time, his cousin, Theo- 
philus Swift was also admitted. The 
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subjects of the academic examinations, 
among which, voluminous logical trea- 
tises took a prominent position, were 
ill suited to the truth-seeking and 
manly mind of the future satirist ; they 
were accordingly neglected in favour 
of history, politics, and miscellaneous 
literature, in which studies he made 
rapid progress. If we except the mo- 
ments when his hard lot was forgotten 
in the pleasures of solitary communion 
with books, his residence in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin was, undoubtedly, 
the most wretched season of his exist- 
ence. His poverty and pride, no doubt 
excluded him from the convivial so» 
eiety of his fellow-students, among 
whom he would never have been con- 
tent to mix, but upon terms of perfect 
equality, while his secluded habits 
could not avail to protect him from 
those petty slights, and insults and 
airs of superiority to which the rela~ 
tions subsisting between pupil and pe- 
dagogue too frequently prompt the 
latter.* Under these galling circum= 
stances, it is not wonderful that his na» 
tural propensity to satire was strength- 
ened and indulged. The formal ora- 
tions delivered by the “ terre filius” 
were, with ready ingenuity, converted 
by him into the vehicles of satirical 
comments upon his academic superiors. 
Such exercitations as these did not 
tend to propitiate the magnates of the 
university ; and when Swift was ad- 
mitted (February, 13th, 1685-6,) to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, it was 
“ speciali gratia,” (or, in the corrected 
phrase of Dr. Barrett, “‘per specialem 
gratiam,’’) intimating that he was — 
mitted to graduate by the merciful in- 
dulgence of the Board. “ An ingenious 
correspondent” of Sir Walter Scott 
has taken advantage of the confusion 
arising from the recurrence of the 
names of the two cousins in the Col 
lege register, without the distinction 
of the Christian appellation with a view 
to acquit the University of undue seve- 
rity towards its illustrious alumnus, and 
with a minute and laborious zeal, he 
confers all fines, penalties, admoni- 
tions and disgraces bestowed with sig- 


* An injudicious, and by no means an amiable weakness, in which the heads of our Uni- 
versity then indulged to such an excess as to disgust and exasperate each one of her alumni, 


who either in point of spirit or ability was worth a groat. 


Forgetting that the jibs, whom 


they insulted, were afterwards to grow into the influential men, the orators and statesmen, upon 
whose support the safety of the university reposes. But the Protestant tone of the politics of 
that time saved our Protestant college, in spite of its official guardians. 
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nal liberality upon one or both of the 
Swifts, exclusively upon Theophilus ; 
while every distinction, honour, and 
indulgence, he thinks there is reason 
to suppose, were intended for Jonathan. 
He even goes so far as to assert, that 
the terms “ speciali gratid,” which 
qualified the mode in which his degree 
was conferred, conveyed not a censure, 
but a compliment, signifying that he 
was permitted to graduate at an unusu- 
ally early period, in .consideration of 
extraordinary merit, It is hard to 
read this highly original construction 
of the case without a smile, particu- 
larly when it appears that its “ inge- 
nious” author contradicts not only Dr. 
Barrett’s expressed opinion, but the 
distinct and repeated assertions of 
Swift himself. The University of 
Dublin does not, for its defence, stand 
in need of any such sophistical plead- 
ing. It is quite enough for its justifi- 
cation, that Swift did not fulfil the con- 
ditions which it prescribed. He had 
pot read and committed to memory the 
massive and luminous logical compila- 
tions of the learned Kekermannus and 
Burgersdicius ; and although it is pos- 
sible that his mind was better em- 
ployed, such a supposition neither ac- 
ar him nor condemns the college. 
wift may have admitted the necessity, 
so often urged, that the mind should 
early be stored with some solid and 
weighty acquisition,-as it were, to se- 
cure its equilibrium, and to steady its 
motions; but if he held this theory, 
he nevertheless preferred to employ as 
ballast, such substances as might prove 
useful to himself and to others in after 
commerce, rather than mere masses of 
dirt and rubbish, always unprofitable, 
often a nuisance. And thus we find 
that while he reasonably turned with 
loathing from the course of reading 
enjoined by the Board, he did not 
waste the term of his residence in Col- 
lege, in illiterate idleness, but acquired 
by strong but irregular efforts, a mass 
of varied and useful information which 
might have shamed even his con- 
temptuous academic superiors. 
During his residence in College, 
after the period of his admission to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he in- 
curred so many penalties for his formal 
omissions, that it is wonderful how his 
wretched poverty supplied the amount 
of his fines, Some would solve this 
difficulty by supposing Swift to have 


obtained a scholarship, to which office 
asmall annuity is annexed; but Dr, 
Barrett (an excellent authority upon 
subjects of college chronology) rejects 
the supposition as wholly unfounded; 
and, indeed, however the truth may be, 
it is clear that the punishment an. 
swered its double purpose, for Swift, 
no doubt, found it very severe, and 
the board must have allowed it very 
economical, The irritable temper of 
Swift, exasperated by these vexatious 
and to him almost ruinous exactions, 
vented itself in unwarrantable language, 
addressed to the inflicter of the fines, 
the junior dean, Owen Lloyd; and 
on the 20th November, 1688, the au 
dacious student was sentenced by the 
provost and senior fellows, publicly, 
and upon his knees, to beg the pardon 
of this immortal gentleman, (for im- 
mortal the lampoons of Swift have 
made bim.) To this extremity of 
public and abject degradation, it is not 
likely that he submitted; for in the 
same year (1688) he departed from 
the University of Dublin, and, it may 
easily he conceived, with no friendly 
feelings. 

The authorities of the college are 
not to be hastily blamed for their con- 
duct towards Swift, for as regards 
academic discipline and studies he had 
been both rebellious and idle. They 
could not tell that in casting from them 
with contempt, the friendless, proud, 
satiric youth, who dared to despise 
their logics, and even to laugh at a 
junior dean, they were rejecting a ge- 
nius whose power was to be felt for 
half a century through the islands of 
Britain, in efforts rapid, forceful, and 
tremendous as the repeated shocks of 
an earthquake. 

The scene and habits of Swift's ex- 
istence were now to undergo a com- 
plete and sudden change. He directed 
his course to England, where having 
arrived, he proceeded on foot to Lel- 
cestershire, where his mother then 
resided, in order to consult with her 
upon the prudence of such plans of 
action as might have suggested them- 
selves. She recommended a scheme 
better suited to the poverty than to the 
pride of Swift; one, however, upon 
which he wisely resolved to act—this 
was to present himself to Sir William 
Temple, who then resided in honoured 
retirement at Moor-park, and resting 
his hopes upon the ground of kindred, 
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for Lady Temple was related to the 
family of Erricke, of which it may be 
remembered Swift's mother was a 
member, and also upon the fact that 
his cousin, Thomas Swift, had been 
appointed resident chaplain in Sir Wil- 
liam’s family, to solicit some domestic 
appointment. The application suc- 
eeeded, and Swift was received into 
the house of this great and good man ; 
he had few superficial recommenda- 
tions or attractions to offer ; his figure 
was lank and ungainly—his counte- 
nance wore a gloomy and somewhat 
forbidding character—and his manners 
were, even at this early period, stern 
and abrupt; it is not, therefore, won- 
derful that he failed at first to make a 
favourable impression upon his patron. 
A mind like Swift’s, however, could 
not long remain a buried treasure, and 
Sir William Temple soon learned to 
appreciate the richness of the gift 


186 
Swift applied himself, with persevering 
energy, to the pursuit of the more use- 
ful studies which had engaged his at- 
tention in Ireland, devoting no less a 
time than eight hours every day to 
laborious reading. With a mind capas 
ble of arranging, fashioning, and using 
the materials which it acquired, it is 
not wonderful that Swift gradually 
but irresistibly gained upon the esteem 
and confidence of the literary statess 
man, until the society of the young 
scholar became the mainstay and com- 
fort of his declining years. The stu- 
dies of Swift were now for a time in« 
terrupted by ill health; he had con- 
tracted by a surfeit of stone fruit, a 
coldness of the stomach, accompanied 
by deafness and vertigo; a diseasé 
which throughout his life returned again 
and again, with increasing severity and 
frequency, until at length it ended, as 
he had always foretold, in the com- 


which a chance storm had thrown at 
his door. From the time of his recep- 


plete and awful destruction of all his 
noble faculties.* In the hopes that 
his native air might remove his disor- 


tion among the family of his patron 


* We here insert Sir Walter Scott’s observations upon a controversy which has arisen, as to 
the origin of the diseases of Swift, with this one remark, that it should be remembered, that 
although there never existed a public man who was more constantly before the public eye, and 
more perseveringly and unscrupulously assailed by slander during his life-time, yet none, not even 
the most virulent and inquisitorial of his contemporary accusers ever ventured to direct against 
him the charge upon which that controversy is based—it was then reserved for an age, 
unhappily too prone to that species of calumny which represents disease as the sure indication 
of impurity, and seeks to convert the sorest and most awful dispensations which the hand of 
God awards alike to the evil and to the good, into the materials of the grossest and most disgraceful 
libel, to assail the memory of Swift with accusations, from which others shrunk as too impro« 
bable, too monstrous, and too filthy to be credited for a moment. 


“ It here becomes the indispensible duty of an editor briefly to notice the opinion expressed 
by the learned Dr. Beddoes, who, in the ninth essay of his work, entitled Hygeia, has directly 
ascribed the vertigo of Swift, with all its distressing consequences, to habits of early and pro- 
fligate indulgence. And he has argued upon our author’s conduct towards Stella and Vanessa, as 
indicating the inflamed imagination, and the exhausted frame of a premature voluptuary, who 
still courted pleasures he was unable to enjoy, The same conclusion, Dr. Beddoes is disposed 
to derive, from the tone of gross indelicacy, of which Swift’s writings afford too many proofs. 
To the hypothesis of this ingenious writer, we may oppose, first, the express declaration of 
Swift himself, that this distressing malady originated in the surfeit mentioned in the text, a 
cause which medical professors have esteemed in every respect adequate to produce such con- 
sequences, Secondly, his whole intercourse with Stella and Vanessa indicates the very reverse 
of an ardent or licentious imagination ; and proves his coldness to have been constitutionally 
inherent, both in mind and person, and utterly distinct from that of one who retains wishes 
which he has lost the power to-gratify, Those who choose to investigate this matter further, 
may compare Swift’s Journal to Stella, with Pope’s Letters to the Miss Bluunts, in which 
there really exists evidence ef that mixture of friendship, pasgion, and licentious gallantry, 
which the learned author of Hygeia has less justly ascribed to the correspondence between 
Swift and Stella, Lastly, without raking deeper into such a subject, it may be briefly 
noticed, that the coarse images and descriptions with which Swift has dishonoured his pages, 
are of a nature directly opposite to the loose impurities by which the exhausted voluptuary 
feeds Mis imagination. The latter courts the seductive images of licentious pleasure; but 
Swift has indulged in pictures of a very different class, and has dwelt on physical impurities, 
caleulated to disgust and not to excite the fancy. We may, therefore, safely take Swift’s word 
for the origin of his malady, as well as for his constitutional temperance. And until medical 
authors can clearly account for, and radically cure, the diseases of their contemporary patients, 
they may readily be excused from assigning dishonousable causes for the disordess of the 
illustrious dead.” 
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der, he visited Ireland, but soon re- 
turned to Moor-park, without having 
derived any advantage from the so- 
journ. He was now received into the 
elosest intimacy by Sir William Tem- 
ple, and was permitted to be present 
upon those occasions whereon King 
William, in matters of high concern- 
ment, applied for advice to the saga- 
city and experience of the virtuous 
old statesman: and when, as was fre- 
quently the case, sickness confined his 

tron to his chamber, Swift was by 

im deputed to attend the king during 
his visits at Moor-park, a privilege 
which he appears to have exercised to 
the royal satisfaction, for he received 
from William, among other attentions, 
an offer of a troop of horse, which, 
however, was declined ; for even at this 
time Swift had resolved upon devoting 
himself to the church. 

In 1692 he visited Oxford, for the 
purpose of taking his master’s degree, 
and was received at the university 
with almost prophetic respect, a cir- 
cumstance which, long after honour, 
and triumph, and homage, had become 
so familiar as to be almost indifferent 
to him, was remembered with pride 
and gratitude. 

He had now resided for nearly four 
years in Sir William Temple's family, 
and he naturally looked to his patron 
for the realization of the hopes which 
had been held out to him of an inde- 

ndent provision in the church. Sir 
William, however, met his wishes 
coldly, and Swift half suspected that 
his manifest reluctance to procure for 
him even the promise of a small pre- 
ferment, resulted from an ungenerous 
desire to prolong the term of his de- 
pendence, and thus to secure to himself 
the services of one who was eminently 
calculated alike to assist him in his 
literary pursuits, and to beguile the 
hours of sickness. At length, how- 
ever, a definite offer was made—an 
office connected with the Roll’s Court 
in Ireland, worth about £100 yearly, 
became vacant, and this Sir William 
presented to Swift. It was declined 
with the spirited and characteristic 
assertion that “ now that he had an 
offer of an independence elsewhere 


he would no longer hesitate to take 
holy orders, since nobody could say 
that he had been driven to the church 
for-a provision. Thus they parted 
with. feelings of mutual displeasure. 
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On his arrival in Ireland, Swift found 

that the bishops to whom he applied 

for ordination required a certificate of 

= conduct during his residence at 

oor-park, signed by Sir William 

Temple, as an indispensable prelimi 

to receiving him into the church. To 

seek such an office at the hands of his 

alienated patron ill accorded with the 

independent spirit which had animated 

his last decisive movement, and al- 

though the required testimonial might 

have been sought rather as aright than 

as a favour, he could not bring himself 

to make the necessary application until | 
after the lapse of many months. It 

was made, however, and the requisite 

document was immediately dispatched 

by Sir- William, together, it is conjec- 
tured, with a letter of recommenda. 

tion to Lord Capel, then Lord Lieu. 

tenant of Ireland. Upon the 13th of 
January, 1694, Swift received priest's 
orders, and almost immediately ob- 
tained the prebend of Kilroot, in the 
diocese of Connor, yielding a yearly 
income of about one hundred pounds. 
Thither he retired, dreaming, no doubt, 
like other restless and wounded spirits, 
that he desired no other sphere of ac- 
tion, and sought no other enjoyments 
and distinctions than those which his 
sequestered and humble lot might sup- 
ply; knowing not that the heart of 
man is deceitful above all things, and 
that among all his imagined humble- 
ness and elevation, and philosophy, 
there lived and burned within him the 
fervent energies, and the vast and 
dauntless ambition which were to make 
him obeyed and dreaded, and beloved, 
while life and reason remained, and 
great for ever. Seclusion, which at a 
distance he had wooed so fondly, be- 
came loathed and intolerable when 
possessed: the stimulus of offended 
pride which had urged him to it was 
now removed, all feelings of anger and 
suspicion had subsided, and a few 
months of calm reflection convinced 
him that he had too hastily condemned 
aman who, whatever his failings might 

be, was certainly attached to Lim, and 

whose friendship and confidence he felt 

to be a most honorable possession ; he 


saw, too, that his thus deserting his 
patron, ata time when the increasin 
infirmities of age and ill health rendere 
support and attention absolutely ne- 
cessary, and when, too, as death ap- 
proached, his interests with courts 
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and great men might be supposed to 
be on the decline, would savour of 
sordid ingratitude ; and though from 
the earliest time he evinced a high and 
practical disdain of ‘“* what men re- 

rt,” it is probable that he could not 
Spock the thought that he should ap- 
pear, to his venerable friend and com- 
panion, in a light so unfavourable 
though so untrue. The indecision to 
which these circumstances and reflec- 
tions gave rise, was at length deter- 
mined in a manner which brings 
strikingly before us one of the pre- 
dominant and most beautiful qualities 
of the character of Swift. We give 
this narrative in the words of She- 
ridan :— 


“As there were some singular circum- 
stances attending this resignation, I shall re- 
late them exactly as I received them from a 
gentleman of veracity, who declared he had 
the account from Swift himself. He said, 
that soon after he had come to this determi- 
nation, he was taking his customary walk, 
and met an elderly clergyman riding along 
the road. After the usual salutation, he fell 
into discourse with him: and was so pleased 
with what passed between them, that he in- 
vited him to dinner, and easily prevailed on 
him to be his guest for a day or two. During 
this time Swift found that he was a man of 
great simplicity of manners, good sense, some 
learning, and unaffected piety, And upon 
inquiring into his circumstances, learned that 
he had only a curacy of forty pounds a year, 
for the maintenance of a wife and eight chil- 
dren, Swift lamented his situation, and told 
him that he had some interest which he 
would exert in his behalf, and endeavour to 
procure him a living, if he would only lend 
him his black mare to carry him to Dublin; 
for Swift was not at that time possessed of a 
horse. The clergyman readily consented, 
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and went home on foot; promising to meet 
him at any time he should appoint on his re- 
turn. Swift went to town, and represented 
the poor curate’s case to his patron in such 
strong terms, as soon prevailed on him to 
consent that Swift’s living should, upon his 
resignation, .which was proposed at the same 
time, be made over to him. Nor was this a 
difficult point to accomplish, as besides mo- 
tives of humanity, it was for the interest of 
the patron to accept of an old incumbent of 
near sixty years of age, in the room of a 
young one of twenty-seven. Swift having 
dispatched this business, returned as soon as 
possible to the country, and gave notice to 
the old clergyman to meet him. He found 
him at his door on his arrival, and immedi- 
ately upon their going into the parlour put 
the presentation into his hand, desiring him 
to read it. Swift said, that while he was 
doing so, he kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
the old man’s face, in which the joy of finding 


“that it was a presentation to a living, was 


visibly expressed : but when he came to that 
part of the writing which mentioned the 
name of the living, and found that it was 
Swift’s own which he had resigned in his 
favour, he looked at him for some time in si- 
lence, with such a mixed emotion of astonish- 
ment and gratitude in his countenance, as 
presented to Swift one of the most striking 
pictures of the mind expressed in the face, 
he had ever seen; and he said that he never 
before had felt such exquisite pleasure of 
mind as he did in that hour,” 


It might reasonably be supposed 
that where honour and praise were 
due, calumny at least might have been 
silent—but not so—even the occur- 
rence which we have just recorded 
has been converted by the ingenuity of 
the enemies of Swift into matter of 
scandal; a notice of the lie, with its 
refutation, we extract from Scott’s me- 
moirs, at the foot of this page.* Swift 


* In an edition of the Tatler, in six volumes, 1786, executed with uncommon accuracy 
and care, there occurs a note upon No. 188, which, among other strictures on Swift’s history, 
mentions the following alleged fact ;—‘‘ Lord Wharton’s remarkable words allude, not only to 
the odium Swift had contracted as the known or supposed author of the Tale of a Tub, &e, 
but they seem to point more particularly to a flagrant part of his criminality at Kilroot, not 
so generally known. A general account of this offence 1s all that is requisite here, and all that 

ncy permits. In consequence of an attempt to ravish one of his parishioners, a farmer's 
daughter, Swift was carried before a magistrate of the name of Dobbs (ip whose 
family the examinations taken on the occasion are said to be still extant to this day,) 
and to avoid the very serious consequences of this rash action, immediately resigned the 
prebend, and quitted the kingdom. This intelligence was communicated and vouched asa 
fact well known in the parish even now, by one of Swift’s successors in the living, and is rested 
on the authority of the present prebendary of Kilroot, February 6, 1785.” 

It was not to be supposed that a charge so inconsistent with Swift's general character for 
virtue, religion, and temperance, should remain unanswered. Accordingly a reply was 
addressed to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Theophilus Swift, Esq. who was justly 
zealous for the henour of his great relative, but it was refused admission on account of its 
length. An answer is also to be found in Mr. Monk Berkeley’s Reliques; and, in both cases, 
the advocates of Swift, or rather his vindicators, urge the utter improbability of the charge, 
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now returned to Moor-park, upon the 
footing which he had so much wished 
to occupy; he was not in his own 
phrase “ driven thither for a mainte- 
nance ;” he had possessed a competent 
income, an independent station, and a 
prospect of honourable promotion, all 
which he voluntarily surrendered in 
order that his friendly offices and so- 
ciety might sustain and solace the last 
sad days of sickness and decrepitude. 
_ Such were the terms upon which Swift 

made hissecond visit to Moor-park, an 
event which may justly be considered 
as the most important of his existence, 
for during this residence was formed 
that attachment which was to be the 
sad mystery of his life, and the stain 
of his memory, the inexplicable con- 
nexion which has associated for ever 
the name of Swift with that of Stella. 
On his arrival he found Sir William 
Temple deeply involved in the idle but 
angry controversy upon the superiority 
of the ancient or of the modern writers 
—a debate which, turning altogether 
on matter of taste can never be deter- 
mined, and which, from the multipli- 


city of the subjects of comparison or 
contrast can never be argued closely, 
Swift, however, undeterred by these 
difficulties, eagerly supported his pa. 
tron, who, in conjunction with the 
university of Oxford, to which grati. 
tude had warmly attached the young 
Irishman, had espoused the cause of 
the ancients. The result of his advo. 
cacy was the “ Battle of the Books,” 
suggested by Courtray’s “ Histoire 
poetique de la guerre nouvellement de. 
clareé entre les anciens et les mo. 
dernes,” a satiric poem of considerable 
merit. Swift was accused of having 
filched largely from the ingenious 
Frenchman, a charge which he indig. 
nantly combats ; and even Johnston is 
forced to give his reluctant testimony 
in favour of the originality of our au- 
thor, an act of justice which he would 
certainly have avoided, if the allega. 
tions of such a slander possessed plau- 
sibility enough to mislead even theblind- 
est prejudice. Though no writer ever 
possessed so little of the proverbial va- 
nity of an author, as did Swift, few 
men could so ill brook a charge of 


considering the circumstances of the case. It was shown ‘by Mr. Berkeley, that had such a 
criminal stigma ever stained the character of Swift, some allusions to it must have been found 
amid the profusion of personal slander with which, at one time, he was assailed, both in Britain 
and Ireland. It was further remarked, that had Swift been conscious of meriting such an 
imputation, his satire upon Dean Sawbridge, for a similar crime, argues little less than insanity 
in the author. To which it might have been added, that the same reproach is thrown by 
Swift on Sir John Browne, in one of the Drapiers. Above all, the proofs of this strange alle- 
gation were loudly demanded at the hand of those who had made public a calumny unknown 
to the eagle-eyed slander of the age in which Swift lived. To these defiances, no formal 
answer wasreturned, but the story was suffered to remain uponrecord. That this most atrocious 
charge may no longer continue’ without an explicit contradiction, I here insert the origin of 
the calumny, upon the authority of the Rev. Dr. Hutcheson, of Donaghadee :— 

“ The Rev. Mr. P. r, a successor of Dean Swift in the prebend of Kilroot, was the first 
circulator of this extracrdinary story. He told the tale, among other public occasions, at the 
late excellent Bishop of Dromore’s, who committed it to writing. His authority he alleged to be 
a Dean Dobbs, who, he stated, had informed him that informations were actually lodged before 
magistrates in the diocese of Down and Connor, for the alleged attempt atviolation. But whenthe 
late ingenious Mr. Malone, and many other literary gentlemen, began to press a closer examination 
of the alleged fact, the unfortunate narrator denied obstinately his having ever promulgated 
such a charge. And whether the whole story was the creation of incipient insanity, or 
whether he had felt the discredit attached to the tergiversation so acutely as to derange his 
understanding, it is certain the unfortunate Mr, P. r, died raving mad, a patient in that 
very hospital for lunatics, established by Swift, against whom he had propagated this cruel 
calumny, Yet, although P r thus fell a victim to his own rash assertions, or credulity, 
it has been supposed that this inexplicable figment did really originate with Dean Dobbs, and 
that he had been led into a mistake, by the initial letters, J. S. upon the alleged papers, which 
might apply to Jonathan Smedley, (to whom, indeed, the tale has been supposed properly to 
belong, ) or to John Smith, as well as to Jonathan Swift. It is sufficient for Swift's vindication 
to observe, that he returned to Kilroot, after his resignation, and inducted his successor in 
face of the church and of the public; that he returned to Sir William Temple with as fair a 
character as when he bad left him; that during all his public life, in England and Ireland, 
where he was the butt of a whole faction, this charge was never heard of ; that when adduced 
so many years after his death, it was unsupported by aught but sturdy and general averment ; 
and that the chief propagator of ‘the calumny first retracted his assertions, and finally died 
insane.” 
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plagiarism ; to praise and censure, and 
even to false appropriation of his works 
he was comparatively indifferent, but 
against the imputation of having re- 
ceived direction or even assistance 
from the thoughts of others, his pride 
rebelled. Although this tract was 
much admired by the numerous literary 
men to whom it was shown, and 
though its publication might reasona- 
bly have been expected to sustain, 
with no ordinary effect, the cause 
which Sir William Temple had es- 
poused, yet Swift did not give it to the 
world until after the death of that 
statesman, either being indifferent to 
mere literary success, or perhaps un- 
derrating the value of his work. 
Nearly at the same time he finished, 
although he did not publish until long 
afterwards, “ A Tale of a Tub,” a 
work which exhibits a mass of infor- 
mation, not then to be skimmed from 
the superficial pages of Reviews, but 
to be found only in those recesses and 
depths which are searched exclusively 
by the student, and a minute and won- 
derful completeness of allegory, which 
no ingenuity either before or since 
has ever equalled, along with an energy 
of thought, a quickness and brilliancy 
of wit, a keenness and justness of satire, 
a purity of language, and an almost 
vivid distinctness of expression, which 
in one grand and matchless combina- 
tion, exhibit all the peculiar excellen- 
cies of the genius and the style of 
Swift. 

Although minute criticism upon the 
works of Swift, is scarcely consistent 
with a mere biographical sketch, we 
cannot forbear, while upon this sub- 
ject, to mention a coincidence of 
thought in another author, which may 
have suggested a portion of the alle- 
gory, particularly as the parallel has 
never before, to our knowledge, been 
observed upon. The passage to which 
allusion is made occurs in “ Selden’s 
Table Talk,” and is as follows:— 
“ Religion is like the fashion; one 
man wears his doublet slashed, ano- 
ther laced, another plain: but every 
man has a doublet, so every man 
has his religion. We differ about 
trimming.” The reader will easily 
see in this passage the germ which, 
casually, and, perhaps, almost uncon- 
sciously received into the mind of the 
young satirist in hours of lighter 
study, gradually expanded into the 
mature and perfectly organized alle. 
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gory, which after all is the least of the 
beauties of this marvel of the English 
language. While Swift was thus ac- 
tively busied in the labours of literature, 
Romance, which sometimes chooses her 
subjects oddly, was silently weaving 
around him a web so thin and fine 
that no mortal eye could see it, but 
still so tough and strong that the 
struggles of a Titan could not burst it 
asunder. 

Although he describes himself as a 
cold fastidious being, who affected 
gallantry, merely that he might find 
amusement for a listless hour, while in 
reality he secretly laughed at the 
weukness which he assumed, it appears 
that he was not by any means incapable 
of the passion which he pretended to 
despise. On the contrary we find 
him paying his devotions toa Miss 
Jane Waring, the sister of an old col- 
lege friend, with the most passionate 
and pressing fervour. The honour 
and sincerity of his intentions are testi- 
fied by a letter addressed to that lady, 
dated the 29th April, 1696, in which 
he conjures her to accept a proposal 
of marriage, made with the warmest 
urgency. The lady was, however, 
cruel, indeed too cruel, for without 
intending to do so, by a sublime seve- 
rity of nearly four years’ standing, she 
effectually wearied and disgusted her 
lover; and finding that Swift had for 
some time raised the siege, she sud- 
denly and without summons surren- 
dered at discretion ; the healing balm, 
however, was poured out too late, the 
wounds which it was meant to soothe 
had already disappeared: and although 
when thus indelicately called upon to 
renew his proposals, he did not seek to 
escape by evasion, yet he allowed her 
clearly to perceive that his repeating 
the offer of his hand was prompted 
solely by a sense of duty. The lady 
had spirit enough to choose the more 
worthy alternative, and Swift and Ve- 
rina, for so he had poetically called his 
mistress, corresponded no more, This 
was the only serious attachment which 
up to that time he appears to have 
formed, and indeed his own account of 
the nature and motives of his atten- 
tions to other ladies may be admitted 
to be generally accurate. With the 
single exception of the preceding case 
Swift appears to have consistently ad- 
hered to the stern rule which he 
early laid down, that no man ought to 
seek to marry until he possessed an 
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affluent provision ; a maxim, to a mis- 
taken and proud observance of which 
the griefs of his manhood, and the de- 
solateness of his age are mainly due ; 
for it is vain to try by a system of cold 
prudential rules to imprison or to kill 
the warm and generous passions which 
are born with our birth, and which, 
for aught that we can tell, are as noble 
a part of our constitution as the reason 
that guides them ; for either the power 
of nature will bear down and over- 
whelm the artificial barriers that were 
meant to constrain it, or else reason and 
pride will effect the unnatural victory, 
and then farewell to peace ; for all the 
motives and impulses which urged to 
ceaseless action and ever pointed to 
good, all the passions that filled the 
vacancies of existence with infinite 
hopes and fears, are gone, and the 
very affections which were meant to 
be the dearest blessings and joys of our 
fallen condition, live only like evil 
spirits, to torment us. 

It is not improbable that Swift’s ob- 
jection to early and improvident mar- 
riages originated in the consciousness 
that his dependant and miserable 
childhood was the fruit of such an 
alliance ; his habits of strict economy 
too may have contributed to strengthen 
his resolution. 

It is recorded of him that in after 
life he once inculcated this precept in 
a manner worthy of remark. We 
transcribe the anecdote as we find it. 
« A young clergyman, the son of a bi- 
shopin Ireland, having married without 
the knowledge of his friends, it gave 
umbrage to his family, and his father 
refused to see him. The dean being 
in company with him some time after, 
said he would tell him a story: ‘ When 
I was a school-boy at Kilkenny, and in 
the lower form, I longed very much to 
have a horse of my own to ride on. 
One day I saw a poor man leading a 
very mangy lean horse out of the 
town to kill him for the skin. I asked 
the man if he would sell him, which he 
readily consented to upon my offer- 
ing him somewhat more than the price 
of the hide, which was all the money 
I had in the world. I immediately 
got on him, to the great envy of some 
of my school-fellows, and to the ridi- 
cule of others, and rode him about the 
town. The horse soon tired and laid 
down. As I had no stable to put him 
into, nor any money to pay for his sus- 
tenance, I began to find out what a 
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foolish bargain [ had made, and cried 
heartily at the loss of my cash; but 
the horse dying soon after upon the 
spot, gave me some relief.’ To this 
the young clergyman answered, ¢ Sir, 
your story is very good, and applicable 
to my case; I own I deserve such a 
rebuke ;’ and then burst into a flood 
of tears. The dean made no reply, 
but went the next day to the lord lieu. 
tenant, and prevailed on him to give 
the young gentleman a small living, 
then vacant, for his immediate sup. 
port; and not long after brought 
about a reconciliation between his 
father and him.” 

This anecdote is strongly character. 
istic of the external harshness and real 
benevolence of Swift. One of the 
many paradoxical coexistences which 
distinguished him, and tempted his 
biographers to partial representations 
of his character ; for to a casual ob- 
server it would appear that its ingre- 
dients were so contradictory as to be 
totally irreconcileable; that the same 
man should be the most parsimonious 
and yet the most liberal, the sternest 
and most sarcastic, and yet the most 
benevolent, the most ambitious and 
yet the most disinterested; full of 
levity and indecorum, and yet the 
most strictly and fervently pious of his 
kind, are incongruities so monstrous as 
to stagger belief, and to afford to the 
prejudiced biographer colouring where- 
with to paint his original, either as an 
angel of light, or as a demon of ini- 
quity. And yet all these startling 
discrepancies may be clearly accounted 
for, if we read his character with the 
true key furnished by the observation 
of Lord Bolingbroke, who knew him 
of whom he spoke, “ intus et in cute,” 
that “ Swift was a hypocrite reversed.” 

The severe losses which his family 
had sustained by the triumph of the 
puritan party, under Cromwell, to 
which he attributed, in some degree, 
the destitute poverty which had clouded 
his early existence, had implanted in 
his mind a bitter and immitigable 
hatred and scorn of cant and hy- 
pocrisy in all its forms, which he 
carried to such excess, as to disguise 
his virtues under the appearance of 
their opposite vices. Many anecdotes 
are told in illustration of this habit, 
among which it will be sufficient to 
notice the fact that, during his resi- 
dence in London, and when he was a 
person of very great notoriety, and 
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anxious to obtain church preferment, 
he never attended noonday service, 
an omission which gave rise, and not 
unnaturally, to much scandal. During 
all this time, however, he had, with 
the strictest regularity, though unseen 
by the public, attended the morning 
worship. His early poverty seems 
to have been the root from which 
many of his most bitter prejudices 
sprung ; that which we have just men- 
tioned, as also his exaggerated dread 
and detestation of improvident mar- 
riages, and even his denunciations 
against all speculations and specula- 
tors are to be referred to this source.* 

We must now bring before out 
readers a person who holds but too 
prominent a position in the record 
which we have to make. Esther 
Johnson was the daughter of a Lon- 
don merchant of good family, who 
died soon after her birth, leaving her 
to the care of her surviving parent, a 
woman of strong and elevated mind, 
and the favourite friend and compa- 
nion of Lady Gifford, Sir William 
Temple’s sister. This confidential 
intimacy led to the residence of Mrs. 
Johnson, and of her daughter, as part 
of the family, at Moorpark; where 
ouch interest was felt in the improve- 
ment and education of the orphan girl. 
Among her instructors Swift soon 
took his place, and it is scarcely won- 
derful, when his qualifications for the 
task are considered, that the young 
pupil was surrendered almost exclu- 
sively and absolutely to his care. The 
quickness of apprehension, and other 
powers evinced by the child (for as yet 
she was scarcely more) excited in the 
breast of her instructor a lively inte- 
rest in her favour, which secured 
upon his part an attentive and persever- 
ing discharge of the duty which he 
had thus undertaken. His lessons de- 
scended so low as to the merely elemen- 
tary parts of education ; he even taught 
her to write, and the character of the 
manuscript of the two is said to bear 
in many respects, a strong resemblance. 
A curious volume is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott as being in his posses- 
sion, it is a copy of “ Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost,” with explanatory notes, in 
the hand writing of Swift, and pre- 
sented by him to Mrs. Dingley, but no 
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doubt intended for the use and im- 
provement of the younger lady. Scott 
argues justly from the nature of the 
annotations, intended, as they are, to 
expound, not unfrequently, the most 
obvious allusions to historic and geo- 
graphical facts, that the education of 
the young lady must have been at that 
time unusually imperfect. 

The happy intercourse which had 
for nearly four years subsisted between 
Swift and his interesting pupil, was at 
length mournfully interrupted by the 
death of Sir William Temple ; in his 
will he acknowledged his obligations 
to Swift by a legacy of five hundred 
pounds, and more flatteringly by con- 
ferring upon him the honourable pri- 
vilege of editing his posthumous works; 
thus furnishing his faithful friend and 
companion with an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the public in a literary 
capacity, calculated at once to excite 
interest, and to command respect. 
Swift accordingly having collected and 
arranged the works of his illustrious 
patron, ushered them into the world 
with a dedication to William the 
Third, who had early known and ap- 
preciated the great qualities of the de- 
parted statesman, one of the few 
honest diplomatists whom the world 
has produced. The monarch, how- 
ever, though attached to the person 
and venerating the wisdom and expe- 
rience of Temple, to which he had, in 
doubt and emergency, frequently and 
successfully applied, was nevertheless 
by no means likely to interest himself 
in the publication of works which it is 
probable he had not time or inclination 
to read, or, perhaps, refinement enough 
to appreciate. Swift accompanied this 
dedication with a more direct appeal 
to the favour, or rather to the memory 
of the king; for William had inti- 
mated to Temple an intention of pro- 
viding for his protegé in the church. 
This appeal was made in the form of 
a memorial, which he placed in the 
hands of the Earl of Romney, a no- 
bleman who professed himself warmly 
interested in his behalf, and who had 
with alacrity offered to present it in 
person to his majesty. Swift sus- 
pected, nevertheless, that his courtl 
friend suppressed the document which 
he thus took in charge ; and certain it 


* The failure of some wild project had so seriously embarrassed his Uncle Godwin, that 


even if he had desired to do so, he was unable to afford an adequate maintenance for his 
widowed sister-in-law and her children. Swift seems to have made little allowance for the 


difficulties under which his uncle laboured. 
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is, that the king never in any way dis- 
tinguished Swift after the death of 
Temple, a neglect which was not for- 
given by the haughty memorialist. 
He now received from Lord Berkley, 
one of the lords justices of Ireland, 
an invitation to accompany him to that 
country in the two-fold capacity of 
chaplain and private secretary, the 
latter of which appointments was, 
after his acceptance, recalled, at the 
suggestion of a@ Mr. Bushe, who 
thought himself better qualified to fill 
it. This however, was done by the 
noble lord with such a good grace, 
upon the ground of the inconsistence 
of the office with his clerical functions, 
that Swift did not conceive himself 
aggrieved by a measure which, consi- 
dered by itself, was highly offensive. 

In order completely to reconcile the 
disappointed ex-secretary, he gave him 
a promise of preferment in the church 
upon the first favourable opportunity. 
One was speedily furnished by the va- 
cancy of the deanery of Derry, for 
which Swift immediately applied. 
Bushe, his successor, as private secre- 
tary, had, however, suggested to his 
noble master, the prudence of attach- 
ing to the appointment, as a private 
condition, the payment of a thousand 
pounds; at this price he was commis- 
sioned to offer the preferment to 
Swift, whose laconic answer was— 
** God confound you both for a couple 
of scoundrels”—a denunciation which 
he accompanied by an immediate de- 
parture from his lodgings in the castle, 
and which was speedily followed by 
several pungent satirical attacks. Lord 
Berkley, in some alarm hastened to 
conciliate his former adherent—an 
opportunity of providing for him oc- 
curred, and, with alacrity propor- 
tioned to his fears, he presented him 
with the union of Laracor, Agher, and 
Rathbeggan, a preferment producing 
an annual income of about £230; 
which afterwards, upon the addition 
of the prebend of Dunlaven, amounted 
to nearly £400 yearly. 

However Lord Berkley may have 
suffered in Swift’s opinion, Lady 
Berkley always continued to hold a 
high place in his esteem, and even at 
the time when he had indignantly 
separated himself from the court of 
that nobleman, he did not cease to en- 
joy the confidence and friendship of 
his family. It was upon Lady Berk- 
ley that Swift practised his memorable 


literary jest, the inserting and reading 
aloud among “ Boyle’s Reflections 
the famous “ Meditation on a broom. 
stick.” Many others of his jeux 
@esprit owe their existence to his plea. 
sant intercourse with this family—and 
afterwards when the official connexion 
which had domesticated him with it 
had been long dissolved, he paid a 
high and merited tribute to the eminent 
virtues and piety of Lady Berkley, by 
dedicating to her his “ project for the 
advancement of religion.” Swift was 
now provided for ; he had a moderate 
but by no means a scanty income, 
equivalent to more than £600 yearly 
of our present currency. The long. 
coveted independence was at length 
his own, he was now fairly afloat ; but 
still before him lay the vast ocean, 
with allits currents, winds, and rocks, 
to divide him from the shore he so 
much longed to tread; but his heart 
was unshaken, and he had faith to 
walk the waters. 

Swift was now to become, for the se- 
cond time, tenant of an Irish country par- 
sonage, remotely situated, and wholly 
without society; he did not, however, de- 
fer the moment of departure,but regard. 
less of the allurements of the capital, 
at once set forth to take possession of 
his living; his favourite exercise was 
walking, and he is said to have per- 
formed the journey from Dublin on foot. 
On his arrival at Laracor, his nfanner 
of introducing himself to his curate, 
was at once alarming and characteris- 
tic. The worthy man and his family 
were one day surprised by the arrival 
of a stalwart pelenvien of lofty car- 
riage, commanding countenance, and 
stern and authoritative mien, who 
having called for the owner of the 
house, announced himself abruptly as 
his master, and appeared to the dismay 
of the quiet family determined to 
make himself instantly dreaded and 
obeyed. Before five minutes had 
elapsed, the whole household were 
flying in different directions to execute 
the numberless and capricious orders 
which the stranger issued with the 
rude decision and command of an ab- 
solute despot, pleased with nothing, 
loudly finding fault with every thing, 
and as it seemed resolved to give as 
much trouble as possible. This con- 
tinued for some time, until at length 
Swift dispelled the alarm which he 
had excited by suddenly resuming that 
affable and graceful manner, which no 
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one, when it pleased him, could more 
happily command. 

This is not a solitary instance— 
Swift’s mode of introducing himself 
was often startling and whimsical ; 
having one day made a visit to an ac- 
quaintance (a Mr. Hoey) a dispute 
upon some literary topic ensued, when 
that gentleman left the room in order 
to procure a book which had been re- 
ferred to—the visitor was thus left in 
the presence of a very young lady, 
who, wholly unconscious of the cele- 
brity of the tall churchman, had not 
been attending to what was going for- 
ward; the stranger stole softly behind 
her chair, and suddenly gave her a 
smart slap on the cheek, observing to 
the astounded girl, ‘ You will now 
remember Dean Swift as long as you 
live’—in which, remarks Scott, he 

hesied very truly. 
T -Ralidhes sancbate tba by Sheridan 
is worth relating; we give it in his 
words :—** Captain Hamilton of Castle 
Hamilton, a plain country gentleman, 
but of excellent natural sense, came 
upon a visit at Market-hill, while the 
dean was staying there. ‘Sir Arthur, 
upon hearing of his friend’s arrival, 
ran out to receive him at the door, 
followed by Swift. The captain, who 
did not see the dean, as it was in the 
dusk of the evening, in his blunt way, 
upon entering the house, exclaimed, 
«that he was very sorry he was so un- 
fortunate to choose that time for his 
visit.” Why so? ‘Because I hear 
Dean Swift is with you. He'is a 
great scholar, a wit ; a plain country 
squire will have but a bad time of it 
in his company, and I dont like to be 
laughed at.’ Swift then stepped to 
the captain, from behind Sir Arthur 
where he had stood, and said to him, 

“ Pray, Captain Hamilton, do you 
know how to say yes and no properly ?”” 

“ Yes, I think I have understanding 
enough for that.” 

« Then give me your hand; depend 
upon it, you and I will agree very 
well.” 

The captain told me he never 
passed two months so pleasantly in his 
life, nor had ever met with so agree- 
able a companion as Swift proved to 
be during the whole time.” 

As soon as he was completely settled 
at his glebe, Swift began to feel in the 

ins of separation, how necessary to 
fim the society of his fair pupil had 


become ; he did not, however, ac- 


knowledge even to himself the tender- 
ness and depth of the interest which 
she had inspired ; indeed in the inter- 
course which had hitherto subsisted 
between them, there was every thing 
that tended to conceal from him the 
treacherous advances of that fatal 
passion, for besides the nature of the 
situation which he occupied in rela- 
tion to her, one by no means favour- 
able to the growth of a romantic 
affection, the disparity of their 
years was considerable, Stella’s age 
not exceeding seventeen, while his 
amounted to thirty-four years; he 
was moreover a man of the world, 
had seen and conversed with all orders 
of female society, and was in general 
a despiser of “ the sex ;” his contempt 
of forms and ceremony, his habits of 
domination, and above all the satirical 
moroseness which seasoned even his 
compliments, were, one would have 
thought, peculiarities, however tole- 
rable in a friend, wholly irreconcileable 
with the character of a lover. Swift, 
therefore, suspecting neither the feel- 
ings of Stella nor his own, urged her 
to remove to Ireland, where, besides 
the society of an old and steady friend, 
she might, as her property consisted 
of ready money, secure the advantages 
of an increase of income, the rate of 
interest in Ireland then exceeding 
that in England. To this proposal 
she readily acceded, and accompanied 
by Mrs. Dingley, an elderly lady, also 
possessing a small independence, she 
arrived at Laracor. Stella was en- 
dowed as eminently with personal as 
with mental perfections; her beauty 
was of the first order; rather above 
than below the middle stature, her 
form was one of perfect symmetry 
and of perfect grace; her hair was as 
black as the raven ; her features exqui- 
sitely regular and delicate but rather 
pale; her eyes dark, large, and full of 
fire, lending additional enchantment 
to a countenance which gave lively 
expression to every rapid and change- 
ful succession and variety of emotion, 
the lightest as well as the most serious 
which chequered her mind. She was 
gifted also with delightful powers of 
playful conversation; and what is 
more uncommon with an enlarged and 
masculine understanding, thus uniting 
qualities of mind which entitled her to 
be the favourite companion and con- 
fidant of the greatest wit and the 
greatest politician of the age in which 
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he lived. Her temper was cheerful, 
her disposition gentle and docile, but 
relieved by a high and noble spirit ; 
n a word, she presented a combination 
of attributes which happily for the 
peace of mankind has seldom existed. 

The biographer of Swift has a me- 
lancholy task to perform; the moral 
of the tale which he tells is a humi- 
liating and a mournful one, for as he 
ushers in, one by one, the foremost 
actors in the eventful drama, and tells 
of all the gifts, and graces, and high 
endowments and perfections, which, 
among them, were so richly and won- 
derfully congregated, it is but to con- 
vey the lesson, that there is no tri- 
umph which human energy can achieve, 
no attribute which nature can bestow, 
however great and beautiful, capable 
of removing or even of softening a 
single pang to which humanity is heir ; 
nor in all the graces and attractions 
with which mortal dust can be clothed, 
nor in all the warmth and quickness 
of the noblest sympathies and affec- 
tions, nor in all the pride and power of 
intellectual glory, an efficacy to save 
the brain from idiotcy or the heart 
from breaking. Whatever suspicions 
or surmises the arrival of Stella may 
have.excited in the neighbourhood of 
Laracor, the marked and industrious 
caution of Swift soon put an end to 
them; he never conversed with her 
except in the presence of a third per- 
son, and then there was nothing in 
his language to betray other feelings 
than those of unalloyed friendship. 
This scrupulous delicacy had the de- 
sired effect, the whispers of gossip 
soon died into silence, and Swift was 
regarded in no other light than as the 
friend and guardian of the beautiful 
young Englishwoman. It is not to 
be supposed that so accomplished and 
lovely a damsel as Stella, even in the 
seclusion of Laracor, could long re- 
main without admirers, and accord- 
ingly a suitor soon presented himself, 
in the person of Doctor William 
Tisdal, a clergyman and a man of 
considerable abilities. 

Swift probably now for the first 
time became aware of his true posi- 
tion. The danger of losing the ob- 
ject of his affection, and the sudden ap- 
pearance of a rival by no means de- 
void of powers of pleasing, and har- 
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bouring no prudential scruples to de. 
fer the honourable completion of his 
wishes, were circumstances calculated 
at once to undeceive and to dismay 
the mind of Swift. To him, in ac. 
cordance with the spirit of the times, 
as to her guardian, Tisdal first ad- 
dressed himself, fairly stating his pre. 
sent provision and his future prospects, 
With this statement, however, Swift 
pretended to be, or really was, dissa- 
tisfied, on the score of insufficiency, 
and compelled the lover to postpone 
his suit until he possessed what the 
self-appointed guardian should con. 
sider an income adequate to the main- 
tenance of a family. The objections 
of Swift upon this account were after. 
wards completely removed by the im- 
provement of Tisdal’s affairs; and 
upon that gentleman’s renewing his 
addresses as before, Swift declared 
himself fully satisfied, and allowed 
that every reasonable objection to the 
accomplishment of his desires was at 
an end. There is too much reason 
to believe however that Swift exercised 
a sinister influence upon the mind of 
Stella to the prejudice of her admirer; 
and it is justly observed by Scott, that 
wherever, in ‘the Journal to Stella,” 
allusion is made to Tisdal, it is always 
with a slight or a sneer.* Whether 
the issue of this gentleman’s courtship 
was owing to the ill offices of his 
secret antagonist, or to the pre-occu- 
pation of Stella's heart, can never 
now be known; but it is certain that 
his proposals were finally met by a 
decisive refusal from the young lady 
herself. The intimacy which had sub- 
sisted between the two rivals did not, 
as might have been expected, termi- 
nate with this event; a friendship, 
though it is probable not a very warm 
one, lingered between them, down to 
the period at which the mind of Swift 
totally declined; previously to which, 
in the year 1740, the name of Tisdal 
witnessed the Dean’s last will. From 
the time of the final rejection of this 
suit, Stella would listen to no other; 
she considered herself the destined 
bride of Swift. She hoped on against 
hope, until at length, grief and disaj 
pointment wrought their slow work, 
and she sank, untimely, with health 
decayed and a broken heart, willingly 
into the grave. 


* A reference to the document alluded to, will at once prove the truth of this remark, 
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AN ADVENTURE OF HARDRESS FITZGERALD, A ROYALIST CAPTAIN ; 


BEING AN ELEVENTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, P.P. OF 
DRUMCOOLAGH. 


Tue following brief narrative contains a faithful account of one of the many 
strange incidents which chequered the life of Hardress Fitzgerald—one of the 
now-forgotten heroes who flourished during the most stirring, and, though the 
most disastrous, by no means the least glorious period of our eventful history. 
He was a captain of horse in the army of James, and shared the fortunes 
of his master, enduring privations, encountering dangers, and submitting to 
vicissitudes the most galling and ruinous, with a fortitude and a heroism which 
would, if coupled with his other virtues, have rendered the unhappy monarch 
whom he served, the most illustrious among unfortunate princes. I have always 
referred, where I could do so with any approach to accuracy, to give such re- 
Reioes as the one which I am about to submit to you, in the first person, and 
in the words of the original narrator, believing that such a form of recitation 
not only gives freshness to the tale, but, in this particular instance, by bringing 
before me and steadily fixing in my mind’s eye the veteran royalist who himself 
related the occurrence which I am about to record, furnishes an additional sti- 


mulant to my memory, and a proportional check upon my imagination. As 
nearly as I can recollect then, his statement was as follows :— 


Arrer the fatal battle of the Boyne, 
I came up in disguise to Dublin, as did 
many in a like situation, regarding the 
capital as furnishing at once a good 
central position of observation, and as 
secure a lurking place as I cared to 
find. I would not suffer myself to be- 
lieve that the cause of my royal mas- 
ter was so desperate as it really was, 
and while I lay in my lodgings, which 
were posited in the garret of a small 
dark house, standing in the lane which 
runs close by Audoen’s Arch, I bu- 
sied myself with continual projects for 
the raising of the country, and the re- 
collecting of the fragments of the de- 
feated army—plans, you will allow, suf- 
ficiently magnificent for a poor devil 
who dared scarce show his face abroad 
in the daylight. I believe, however, 
that I had not much reason to fear for 
my personal safety, for men’s minds in 
the city were greatly occupied with 
public events, and private amusements 
and debaucheries, which were, about 
that time, carried to an excess which 
our country never knew before, by rea- 
son of the raking together from all 
quarters of the empire, and indeed 
from most parts of Holland, the most 
dissolute and desperate adventurers who 
cared to play at hazard for their lives ; 
and thus there seemed to be but little 
scrutiny into the characters of those 
who sought concealment. 

I heard much at different times of 
the intentions of King James and his 
party, but nothing with certainty. 

Vor. XV. 


Some said that the king still lay in Ire- 
land ; others, that he had crossed over 
to Scotland, to encourage the High- 
landers, who, with Dundee at their 
head, had been stirring in his behoof ; 
others, again, said that he had taken 
ship for France, leaving his followers 
to shift for themselves, and regarding 
his kingdom as wholly lost, which last 
was the true version, as I afterwards 
learned. Although I had been very 
active in the wars in Ireland, and had 
done many deeds of necessary, but 
dire severity, which have often since 
troubled me much to think upon, yet, 
I doubted not but that I might easily 
obtain protection for my person and pro= 
perty from the Prince of Orange, if I 
sought it by the ordinary submissions ; 
but besides that my conscience and my 
affections resisted such time-serving 
concessions, I was resolved in my own 
mind that the cause of the royalist 
varty was by no means desperate, and I 
booked to keep myself unimpeded by any 
pledge or promise given to the usurp- 
ing Dutchman, that I might freely and 
honourably take a share in any struggle 
which might yet remain to be made for 
the right. I therefore lay quiet, going 
forth from my lodgings but little, and 
that chiefly under cover of the dusk, 
and conversing hardly at all, except 
with those whom I well knew. I had 
like once to have paid dearly for relax- 
ing this caution ; for going into atavern 
one evening near the Tholsel, I had 
the confidence to throw off my hat, and 
L 
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sit there with my face quite exposed, 
when a fellow coming in with some 
troopers, they fell a-boozing, and being 
somewhat warmed, they began to drink 
“confusion to popery,” and the like, 
and to compel the peaceable persons 
who happened to sit there, to join them 
in so doing. Though I was rather 
hot-blooded, I was resolved to say no- 
thing to attract notice; but, at the 
same time, if urged to pledge the toasts 
which they were compelling others to 
drink, to resist doing so. With the 
intent to withdraw myself quietly from 
the place, I paid my reckoning, and 
putting on my hat, was going into the 
street, when the countryman who had 
come in with the soldiers, called out, 
“stop that popish tom-cat,” and run- 
ning across the room, he got to the 
door before me, and, shutting it, placed 
his back against it, to prevent my going 
out. Though, with much difficulty, 
I kept an appearance of quietness, and 
turning to the fellow, A from his 
accent, I judged to be a northern, and 
whose face I knew, though, to this 
day, I cannot say where I had seen 
him before, I observed very calmly— 

“Sir, I came in here with oo other 
design than to refresh myself, without 
offending any man. I have paid my 
reckoning, and now desire to go forth. 
If there is anything within reason that 
I can da to satisfy you, and to prevent 
trouble and delay to myself, name your 
terms, and if they be but fair, I will 
frankly comply with them.” 

He quickly replied :— 

* You are Hardress Fitzgerald, the 
bloody popish captain, that hanged the 
twelve men at Derry.” 

I felt that I was in some danger, but 
being a strong man, and used to perils 
of all kinds, it was not easy to discon- 
cert me. I looked then steadily at the 
fellow, and, in a voice of much confi- 
deuee, I said, 

“I am neither a papist, a royalist, 
nor a Fitzgerald, but an honester pro- 
testant, mayhap, than many who make 
louder professions.” 

«“ Then, drivk the honest man’s toast,” 
said he, “ damnation to the pope, and 
confusion to skulking Jemmy and his 
rum-away erew,” 

* Yourself shall hear me,” said I, 
taking the largest pewter pot that lay 
within my reach. “ Tapster, fill this 
with ale ; I grieve to say, | can afford 
nothing better.” 

I took the vessel of liquor iu my 


hand, and walking up to him, I first 
made a bow to the troopers who sate 
laughing at the sprightliness of their 
facetious friend, and then another to 
himself, whea saying, “G damn 
yourself and your cause,” I flung the 
ale straight into his face, and before he 
had time to recover himself, | struck 
him with my whole force and weight 
with the pewter pot upon the head, go 
strong a blow, that he fell, for aught I 
know, dead upon the floor, and nothing 
but the handle of the vessel remained 
in my hand. I opened the door, but 
one of the dragoons drew his sabre, 
and ran at me to avenge his companion. 
With my hand I put aside the blade of 
the sword, narrowly escaping what he 
had intended for me, the point actually 
tearing open my vest ; without allowing 
him time to repeat his thrust, I struck 
him in the face with my clenched fist 
so sound a blow that he rolled back 
into the room with the force of a tennis 
ball. It was well for me that the rest 
were half drunk, and the evening dark, 
for otherwise, my folly would infallibl 

have cost me my life. As it Atg, 
reached my garret in safety, with a re- 
solution to frequent taverns no more 
until better times. 

My little patience and money were 
well nigh exhausted, when, after much 
doubt and uncertainty, and many eon- 
flicting reports, I was assured that the 
flower of the royalist army, under the 
Duke of Berwick and General Boisleau, 
occupied the city of Limerick, witha 
determination to hold that> fortress 
against the Prince’s forces, and thata 
French fleet of great power, and well 
freighted with arms, ammunition, and 
men was riding in the Shannon, under 
the walls of the town ; but this last re- 
yort was, like many others then circu- 
ated, untrue, there being, indeed, a pro- 
mise and expectation’of such assistance, 
but no arrival of it till too late. The 
army of the Prince of Ofange was said 
to be rapidly approaching the town, in 
order to commence the siege. On 
hearing this, and being made as certain 
as the vagueness and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of my information, which came 
not from any authentic source, would 
permit ; at least being sure of the main 
point, which all allowed, namely, that 
Limerick was held for the king, and 
being also naturally fond of enterprize, 
and impatient of idleness, I took the 
resolution to travel thither, and, if pos- 
sible, to throw myself into the city, ip 
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order to lend what assistance I might 
to my former companions in arms, well 
knowing that any man of strong con- 
stitution and of some experience, might 
easily make himself useful to a garrison 
in their straitened situation, When [ 
had taken this resolution, I was not 
long in putting it into execution, and 
as the first step in the matter, [ turned 
half of the money which remained with 
me, in all about seventeen pounds, into 
small wares and merchandize, such as 
travelling traders use to deal in, and 
the rest, excepting some shillings 
which I carried home for my imme- 
diate expenses, I sewed carefully in the 
lining of my breeches waistband, hop- 
ing that the sale of my commodities 
might easily supply me with subsistence 
upon the road, I left Dublin upon a 
Friday morning in the month of Sep- 
tember, with a tolerably heavy pack 
upon my back. I was a strong man 
and a good walker, and one day with 
another travelled easily at the rate of 
twenty miles in each day, much time 
being lost in the towns of any note on 
the way, where, to avoid suspicion, I was 
obliged to make some stay, as if to sell 
my wares. I did not travel directly to 
Limerick, but turned far into Tippe- 
rary, going near to the borders of Cork. 
Upon the sixth day after my departure 
from Dublin, I learned, certainly, from 
some fellows who were returning from 
trafficking with the soldiers, that the 
army of the Prince was actually en- 
camped before Limerick, upon the south 
side of the Shannon ; in order, then, 
to enter the city without interruption, 
I must needs cross the river, and | was 
much in doubt whether to do so by boat 
from Kerry, which I might have easily 
done, into the Earl of Clare’s land, and 
thus into the beleagured city, or to 
take what seemed the easier way, one, 
however, about which I had certain mis- 
givings, which, by the way, afterwards 
turned out to be just enough ; this way 
was to cross the Shannon at O'Brien's 
Bridge, or at Killaloe into the county of 
Clare. I feared, however, that both 
these passes were guarded by the 
Prince’s forces, and resolved, if such 
were the case, not to essuy to cross, for 
I was not fitted to sustain a scrutiny, 
having about me, though pretty safely 
Secured, my commission from King 
James, which, though a dangerous com- 

anion, I would not have parted from 

ut with my life. I settled then, in my 
own mind, that if the bridges were 
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guarded, I would walk as far as Por’ 
tumna, where I might cross, though at 
a considerable sacrifice of time ; and 
having determined upon this course, I 
turned directly towards Killaloe. TI 
reached the foot of the mountain, or 
rather high hill, called Keeper—which 
had been pointed out to me as a land- 
mark, lying directly between me and 
Killaloe, in the evening, and having 
ascended some way, the darkness and 
fog overtook me. The evening was 
very chilly and myself weary, hungry, 
and much in need of sleep, so that [ 
preferred seeking to cross the hill, 
though at some risk, to remaining upon 
it throughout the night ; stumbling over 
rocks and sinking into bog mire, as the 
nature of the ground varied, I slowly 
and laboriously plodded on, making 
very little way in proportion to the toil 
it cost me. After half an hour’s slow 
walking, or rather rambling, for owing 
to the dark, I very soon lost my direc- 
tion, [ at last heard the sound of run- 
ning water, and with some little trouble 
reached the edge of a brook, which ran 
in the bottom of a deep gulley ; this I 
knew would furnish a sure guide to the 
low grounds, where I might promise 
myself that I should speedily meet with 
some house or cabin where I might find 
shelter for thenight. The stream which 
I followed flowed at the bottom of a 
rough and swampy glen, very steep and 
making many abrupt turns, and so dark, 
owing more to the fog than to the want 
of the moon, (for though not high, I be- 
lieve it had risen at the time,) that I 
continually fell over fragments of rock, 
and stumbled up to my middle into the 
rivulet, which I sought to follow. In 
this way, drenched, weary, and with m 

patience almost exhausted, I was toil- 
ing onward, when turning a sharp angle 
in the winding glen, 1 found myself 
within some twenty yards of a group of 
wild-looking men, gathered in various 
attitudes round a glowing turf fire. I 
was so surprised at this rencontre, that 
I stopped short, and for a time was in 
doubt whether to turn back or to aceost 
them. A minute’s thought satisfied me 
that I ought to make up to the fellows, 
and trust to their good faith for what- 
ever assistance they could give me, 
I determined then to do this, having 
great faith in the impulses of my mind, 
which, whenever I have been in jeo- 
pardy, as in my life I often have, always 
prompted me aright. The strong red 
light of the fire showed me plainly 
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enough that the group consisted not of 
soldiers, but of Irish kernes, or country- 
men, most of them wrapped in heavy 
mantles, and with no other covering for 
their heads than that afforded by their 
long, rough hair, ‘There was nothing 
about them which I could see, to inti- 
mate whether their object were peuce- 
ful or warlike, but I afterwards found 
that they had weapons enough, though 
of their own rude fashion. There were 
in all about twenty persons assembled 
around the fire, some sitting upon such 
blocks of stone as happened to lie in 
the way, others stretched at their length 
on the ground. “ God save you, boys,” 
said I, advancing towards the party. 
The men who had been talking and 
laughing together, instantly paused, 
and two of them—tall and powerful 
fellows—snatched up each a weapon, 
something like a short halberd with a 
massive iron head, an instrument which 
they called among themselves a rapp, 
and with two or three long strides they 
came up with me, and laying hold upon 
my arms drew me, not, you may easily 
believe, making much resistance, to- 
wards the fire. When I reached the 
place where the figures were seated, 
the two men still held me firmly, and 
some others threw some handfuls of 
dry fuel upon the red embers, which 
blazing up, cast a strong light upon me. 
When they had satisfied themselves as 
to my appearance, they began to ques- 
tion me very “ony as to my purpose 
in being upon the hill at such an un- 
seasonable hour, asking me, what was 
my occupation, where | had been, and 
whither I was going? These questions 
were put tome in English by an old 
half-military looking man, who trans- 
lated into that language the suggestions 
which his companions for the most part 
threw out in Irish. I did not choose to 
commit myself to these fellows, by tell- 
ing them my real character and pur- 
pose, and therefore I represented my- 
self as a poor travelling chapman, who 
had been at Cork, and was seeking his 
way to Killaloe, in order to cross over 
into Clare and thence to the city of 
Galway. My account did not seem 
fully to satisfy the men. I heard one 
fellow say in Irish, which language I 
understood, “ may be he is a spy ;” they 
then whispered together for a time, and 
the little man, who was theirspokesman, 
came over to me and said, “do you 
know what we do with spies—we 
knock their brains out, my friend.” He 


then turned back to them with whom 
he had been whispering, and talked ina 
low tone again with them for a consi- 
derable time. I now felt very uncom. 
fortable, not knowing what these sa. 
vages, for they appeared nothing better, 
might design against me. Twice or 
thrice I had serious thoughts of break. 
ing from them, but the two guards who 
were placed upon me, held me fast by 
the arms, and even had I succeeded in 
shaking them off, I should soon have 
been overtaken, encumbered as I was 
with a heavy pack, and wholly ignorant 
of the lye of the ground, or else, if I 
were so exceedingly lucky as to escape 
out of their hands, I still had the chance 
of falling into those of some other party 
of the same kind. I therefore patiently 
awaited the issue of their deliberations, 
which, I made no doubt, affected me 
nearly. I turned to the men who held 
me, and one after the other asked them, 
in their own language, “ why they held 
me ?” adding, “ I am but a poor ped- 
lar, as you see. I have neither money 
nor money’s worth, for the sake of 
which you should do me burt ; you may 
have my pack, and all that it contains, if 
you desire it—but do not injure me” 
To all this they gave no answer, but 
savagely desired me to hold my tongue. 
I accordingly remained silent, deter- 
mined if the worst came, to declare to 
the whole party, who, I doubted not, 
were friendly, as were all the Irish pea- 
santry in the south, to the Royal cause, 
my real character and design ; and if 
this avowal failed me, I was resolved 
to make a desperate effort to escape, 
or at least to give my life at the dearest 
price I could. I was not kept long in 
suspense, for the little veteran who had 
spoken to me at first, came over, and 
desiring the two men to bring me after 
him, led the way along a broken path, 
which wound by the side of the steep 
glen. I was obliged willy nilly to go 
with them, and half-dragging, and half- 
carrying me, they brought me by the 
path, which now became very steep, 
for some hundred yards without stop- 
ping, when, suddenly coming to a stand, 
I found inyself close before the door of 
some house or hut, I could not see 
which, through the planks of which a 
strong light was streaming. At this 
door my conductor stopped, and tap- 
ping gently at it, it was opened -by a 
stout fellow, with buffeoat and jack- 
bvots, and pistols stuck in his belt, aé 
also a long cavalry sword by his side. 
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He spoke with my guide, and to my no 
small satisfaction, in French, which con- 
vinced me that he was one of the soldiers 
whom Louis had sent to support our 
king, and who were said to have arrived 
in Limerick, though, as I observed 
above, not with truth. I was much as- 
sured by this circumstance, and made 
no doubt but that I had fallen in with 
one of those marauding parties of 
native Irish, who, placing themselves 
under the guidance of men of courage 
and experience, had done much brave 
and essential service to the cause of 
the king. Thesoldier entered an inner- 
door in the apartment, which opening 
disclosed a rude, dreary, and dilapidated 
room, with a low plank ceiling, much 
discoloured by the smoke which hung 
suspended in heavy masses, descending 
within a few feet of the ground, and 
completely obscuring the upper regions 
of the chamber. A large fire of turf 
and heath was burning under a kind of 
rude chimney, shaped like a large fun- 
nel, but by no means discharging the 
functions for which it was intended. 
Into this inauspicious apartment was I 


conducted by my strange cumpanions. 
In the next room I heard voices em- 
ployed, as it seemed, in brief question- 
ing and answer, and ia a minute the 
soldier re-entered the room, and having 
said, “ votre prissonier—le General veut 
le voir,” he led the way into the inner 
room, which in point of comfort and 
cleanliness was nota whit better than the 
first. Seated at a clumsy plank table 
placed about the middle of the floor, 
was a powerfully built man, of almost 
colossal stature—his military accoutre- 
ments, cuirass and rich regimental 
clothes, soiled, deranged, and spattered 
with recent hard travel, the flowing wig, 
surmounted by the cocked hat and 
plume, still rested upon his head—on 
the table lay his sword belt with its ap- 
pendage, and a pair of long holster 
pistols, some papers, and pen and ink, 
also, a stone jug, and the fragments of 
a hasty meal; his attitude betokened 
the languor of fatigue ; his left hand 
was buried beyond the lace ruffle in the 
breast of his cassock, and the elbow of 
his right rested upon the table, so as 
to support his head ; from his mouth 
protruded a tobacco pipe, which as I 
entered he slowly withdrew, A single 
glance at the honest, good-humoured, 
comely face of the soldier, satisfied me 
of his identity, and removing my hat 
from my head I said, “God save 
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General Sarsefield ;” the General nod- 
ded. “I am a prisoner here under 
strange circumstances,” I continued. 
“TI appear before you in a strange dis- 
guise ; you do not recognise Captain 
Hardress Fitz-Gerald.” “Eh, how's 
this,” said he, approaching me with the 
light. “I am that Hardress Fitz- 
Gerald,” I repeated, “ who served under 
you at the Boyne, and upon the day of 
the action had the honour to protect 
your person at the expense of his own ;” 
at the same time I turned aside the 
hair which covered the scar, which you 
well know upon my forehead, then much 
more remarkable than it is now. The 
General on seeing this, at once recog- 
nised me, and embracing me cordially, 
made me sit down, and while I unstrap- 
ped my pack, a tedious job, my fingers 
being nearly numbed with cold, sent 
the men forth to procure me some provi- 
sion. The General's horse was stabled 
in a corner of the chamber where we 
sate, and his war-saddle lay upon the 
floor ; at the far end of the room was 
a second door, which lay half open—a 
bogwood fire burned on a hearth some- 
what less rude than the one which I had 
first seen, but still very little better ap- 
pointed with achimney, for thick wreaths 
of smoke were eddying with every fit- 
ful gust, about the room. Close by the 
fire was strewed a bed of heath, intended 
I supposed, for the stalwart limbs of the 
General. “ Hardress Fitzgerald,” said 
he, fixing his eyes gravely upon me, 
while he slowly removed the tobacco 
pipe from his mouth, “ I remember you, 
strong, bold and cunning in your war- 
like trade, the more desperate an enter- 
prize, the more ready for it, you—I 
would gladly engage you, for I know 
you trustworthy, to perform a piece of 
duty, requiring it may be, no extraor- 
dinary quality to fulfil, and yet perhaps, 
as accidents may happen, demanding 
every attribute of daring and dexterity 
which belongs to you.” Here he paused 
for some moments. I own I felt some- 
what flattered by the terms in which he 
spoke of me, knowing him to be, but 
little given to compliments, and not 
having any plan in my head, farther 
than the rendering what service I might 
to the cause of the King, caring very 
little as to the road in which my duty 
might lie, 1 frankly replied, “Sir, I 
hope if opportunity offers, I shall ap- 
year to deserve the honourable terms 
in which you are pleased to speak of 
me. Inarighteous cause I fear not 
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wounds or death ; and in discharging 
my duty to my God and my king, I am 
ready for any Cae or any fate—name 
the service you require, and if it lies 
within the compass of my wit or power, 
I will fully and faithfully perform it— 
have I said enough?” “ That is well, 
very well, my friend—you speak well, 
and manfully,” replied the General, “ [ 
want you to convey to the hands of 
General Boisleau, now in the city of 
Limerick, a small written packet ; there 
is some danger, mark me, of your falling 
in with some outpost orstraggling party 
of the Prince’sarmy. If you are taken 
unawares by any of the enemy you must 
dispose of the packet inside your per- 
son, rather than let it fall into their 
hands, that is, you must eaé it; and if 
they go to question you with thumb 
screws, or the like, answer nothing ; 
let them knock your brains out first,” 
in illustration, I suppose of the latter 
alternative, he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe upon the table as he uttered it. 
“The packet,” he continued, “you 
shall have to-morrow morning ; mean 
time comfort yourself with food and 
afterwards with sleep; you will want, 
mayhap, all your strength and wits on 
the morrow ;” I applied myself, forth- 
with, to the homely fare which they had 
provided, and I confess that I never 
made a meal so heartily to my satisfac- 
tion. 

It was a beautiful, clear, autumn 
morning, and the level beams of the 
early sun were slanting over the brown 
heath, which clothed the sides of the 
mountain, and glittering in the thousand 
bright drops which the melting hoar- 
frost had left behind it, and the white 
mists were lying like broad lakes in the 
valleys, when, with my pedlar’s pack 
upon my back, and General Sarsefield’s 
precious despatch in my bosom, I set 
forth, refreshed and courageous, 

As I descended the hill, my heart 
expanded and my spirits rose under the 
influences which surrounded me—the 
keen, clear, bracing air of the morning, 
the bright, sloping sunshine, the merry 
songs of the smal! birds, and the dis- 
tant sounds of awakening labour that 
floated up from the plains—all conspired 
to stir my heart within me—and more 
like a mad-cap boy, broken loose from 
school, than a man of sober years 
upon a mission of doubt and danger, 
I trod lightly on, whistling and singing 
alternately for very joy. As I ap- 
proached the object of my early march, 


I fell in with a countryman, eager, as 
are most of his kind, for news. I gave 
him what little I had collected, and 
professing great zeal for the king, which 
indeed, I always cherished, I won 
upon his confidence so far, that he be. 
came much more communicative than 
the peasantry in those quarters are ge- 
nerally wont to be to strangers. From 
him I learned that there was a company 
of dragoons in William’s service, quar- 
tered at Killaloe ; but he could not tell 
whether the passage of the bridge was 
stopped by them or not ; with a resolu. 
tion, at all events, to make the attempt 
to cross, I approached the town—when 
I came within sight of the river | 
quickly perceived that it was so swollen 
with the recent rains, as, indeed, the 
countryman had told me, that the fords 
were wholly unpassable. I stopped 
then, upon a slight eminence overlouk- 
ing the village, with a view to recon- 
noitre and to arrange my plans in case 
of interruption ; while thus engaged, 
the wind blowing gently from the west, 
in which quarter Limerick lay, I dis- 
tinctly heard the explosion of the can- 
non which played from and against the 
city, though at a distance of eleven miles 
at the least. I never yet heard the 
music that had for me half the attrae- 
tions of that sullen sound, and as [| 
noted again and again the distant thun- 
der that proclaimed the perils, and the 
valour, and the faithfulness of my bre- 
thren, my heart swelled with pride and 
the tears rose to my eyes, and lifting up 
my hands to heaven, I prayed to God 
that I might be spared to take a part 
in the righteous quarrel that was there 
so bravely maintained. I felt, indeed, 
at this moment a longing, more intense 
than I have the power to describe, to 
be at once with my brave companions 
in arms, and so inwardly excited and 
stirred up, as if I had been actually 
within five minutes’ march of the field 
of battle. It was now almost noon, 
and I had walked hard from the morn- 
ing, across a difficult and broken coun- 
try, so that I was a little fatigued, and 
in no small degree hungry. As I ap- 
proached the hamlet I was glad to see 
in the window of a poor hovel, several 
large cakes of meal displayed, us if to 
induce purchasers to enter. I was right 
in regarding this exhibition as an inti- 
mation that entertainment might be 
procured within, for, upon entering 
and inquiring, I was speedily invited 
by the poor. woman, who, it appeared 
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kept this humble house of refreshment, 
to lay down my pack and seat myself 
by a ponderous table, upon which she 
promised to serve me with a dinner fit 
fora king—and, indeed, to my mind, 
she amply fultilled her engagement, by 
supplying me abundantly with eggs, 
bacon, and wheaten cakes, which I dis- 
cussed with a zeal which almost sur- 
prised myself. Having disposed of the 
solid part of my entertainment, | was 

roceeding to regale myself with a 
brieming measure of strong waters, 
when my attention was arrested by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs in brisk motion 
upon the broken road, and evidently 
approaching the hovel in which I was 
at that moment seated. The ominous 
clank of sword scabbards and the jingle 
of brass accoutrements, announced, 
unequivocally, that the horsemen were 
of the military profession. 

“ The red coats will stop here un- 
duabtedly,” said the uld woman, observ- 
ing, | suppose, the anxiety of my coun- 
tenance, “they never pass it without 
coming in for half an hour to drink or 
smoke ; if you desire to avoid them, I 
can hide you safely, but dont lose a 
moment, they will be here before you 
can count a hundred.” 

I thanked the good woman for her 
hospitable zeal ; but I felt a repugnance 
to concealing myself as she suggested, 
which was enhanced by the conscious+ 
ness that if by any accident I were de+ 
tected while lurking in the room, my 
situation would of itself inevitably lead 
to suspicions and probably to discovery. 
I, therefore, declined her offer, and 
awaited in suspense the entranee of the 
soldiers. I had time before they made 
their appearance to move my seat hur- 
riedly trom the table to the hearth, 
where, under the shade of the large 
chimney I might observe the coming 
visitors, with less chance of being my- 
self remarked upon. As my hostess 
hud anticipated, the horsemen drew up 
at the door of the hut, and five dra- 
groons entered the dark chamber where 
I awaited them. Leaving their horses 
at the entrance, with much noise and 
clatter they proceeded to seat them- 
selves and call for liquor. ‘Three of 
these fellows were Dutchmen, and in- 
deed all belonged, as I afterwards 
found, to a Duteh regiment, which had 
been recruited with Irish and Euglish, 
as also partly officered frow the same 
nations. Being supplied with pipe’ 
and drink they soon became merry, 


afd fiot suffering their smoking to in- 
terfere with their conversation, they 
talked loud and quickly, for the most 
part in a sort of barbarous language, 
neither Dutch nor English, but eom- 
pounded of both. They were so oceu- 
pied with their own jocularity that I 
had very great hopes of escaping ob- 
servation altogether, and remained 
quietly seated in a corner of the chim- 
ney, leaning back upon my seat as if 
asleep. My taciturnity and quiescence 
however, did not avail me, for one of 
these fellows coming over to the hearth 
to light his pipe, perceived me, and 
looking me very hard in the face, he 
said, 

“ What countryman are you brother, 
that you sit with a covered head in the 
room with the Prince’s soldiers?” At 
the same time he tossed my hat off my 
head into the fire; I was not fool 
enough, though somewhat hot-blooded, 
to suffer the insolence of this fellow to 
involve me in a broil so dangerous to 
my person and ruinous to my schemes, 
as a riot with these soldiers must 
prove. I, therefore, quietly taking up 
my hat and shaking the ashes out of it 
observed, 

“ Sir, | crave your pardon if I have 
offended you; I am a strangerin these 
quarters, aud a poor, ignorant, humble 
man, desiring only to drive my little 
trade in peace, so far as that may be 
done in these troublous times.” 

“ And what may your trade be?” 
said the same fellow. 

“Tam a travelling merchant,” I re« 
plied, “ and sell my wares as cheap as 
any trader in the country.” 

“Let us see them forthwith,” said 

he, “ mayhap I or my comrades may 
want something which you can supply, 
where is thy chest friend? thou shalt 
have ready money,” (winking at his 
companions) “ ready money, and good 
weight, and sound metal, none of your 
rascally pinehbeck. Eh, my lads? 
Bring forth the goods and let us 
see.” 
Thus urged, I should have betrayed 
myself had I hesitated to do as required, 
and anxious, upon any terms, to quiet 
these turbulent men of war, I un- 
buckled my pack and exhibited its con- 
tents upon the table before them. 

“ A pair of lace ruffles, by the Lord,” 
said one, unceremoniously seizing upon 
the articles he named. 

“A phial of perfume,” continued 
another, tumbling over the farrago 
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which I ‘had submitted to them; 
* washballs, combs, stationery, slippers, 
small knives, tobacco, by ——,; this 
merchant is a prize, mark me, honest 
fellow, the man who wrongs thee shull 
suffer, fore Gad he shall, thou shalt be 
fairly dealt with,” (this he said while in 
the act of pocketing a small silver to- 
bacco-box, the most valuable article in 
the lot,) “you shall come with me to head 
quarters, the captain will deal with you, 
and never haggle about the price, I 
promise thee his good will, and thou 
wilt consider me accordingly—you'll 
find him a profitable customer, he has 
money without end, and throws it 
about like a gentleman—if so be as I 
tell thee I shall expect, and my com- 
rades here, a piece or two in the way 
of a compliment—but of this anon— 
come then with us, buckle on thy pack, 
quickly friend.” 

There was no use in my declaring 
my willingness to deal with themselves 
in preference to their master, it was 
clear that they had resolved that I 
should, in the most expeditious and 
advantageous way, turn my goods into 
money, that they might excise upon 
me to the amount of their wishes. 
The worthy who had taken a Jead in 
these arrangements, and who, by his 
stripes, 1 perceived to be a corporal, 
having insisted on my taking a dram 
with him to cement our newly formed 
friendship, for which, however, he re- 
quested me to pay, made me mount 
behind one of his comrades, and the 
party, of which I thus formed an un- 
willing member, moved at a slow trot 
towards the quarters of the troop. 
They reined up their horses at the 
head of the long bridge, which at this 
village spans the broad waters of the 
Shannon, connecting the opposite 
counties of Tipperary and Clare. A 
small tower built originally, no doubt, 
to protect and to defend this pass, oc- 
cupied the near extremity of the 
bridge, and in its rere, but connected 
with it, stood several straggling build- 
ings rather dilapidated. A dismounted 
trooper kept guard at the door, and 
my conductor having dismounted, as 
also the corporal, the latter inguired, 

“ Is the captain in his quarters?” 

“ He is,” replied the sentinel. 

And without more ado my compa- 
nion shoved me into the entrance of 
the small dark tower, and opening a 
door ut the extremity of the narrow 
chamber into which we had passed 


from the street, we entered a second 
room in which were seated some half 
dozen officers of various ranks and ages 
engaged in drinking, and smoking, and 
play; I glanced rapidly from man to 
man, and was nearly satisfied by my 
inspection, when one of the gentlemen 
whose back had been turned towards 
the place where I stood, suddenly 
changed his position and looked to- 
wards me ; as soon as I saw his face, 
my heart sunk within me, and I knew 
that my life or death was balanced, as 
it were, upon a razor’s edge—the name 
of this man whose unexpected appear: 
ance thus affected me was Hugh Oli. 
ver, and good and strong reason had I 
to dread him ; for so bitterly did he 
hate me, that to this moment, I do ve- 
rily believe he would have compassed 
my death if it lay in his power to do so, 
even at the hazard of his own life and 
soul ; for I had been, though God knows, 
with many sore strugglings and at the 
stern call of public duty, the judge and 
condemner of his brother, and though 
the military law, which I was called 
upon to administer, would permit no 
other course or sentence than the 
bloody one which I was compelled to 
pursue, yet even to this hour the re- 
collection of that deed is heavy at my 
breast. As soon as I saw this man I 
felt that my safety depended upon the 
accident of his not recognising me 
through the disguise which I had as- 
sumed, an accident against which were 
many chances, for he well knew my 
person and appearance. 

It was too late, now, to destroy Ge- 
neral Sarsefield’s instructions, any at- 
tempt to do so would ensure detection ; 
all then depended upon a cast of the 
die. When the first moment of dis- 
may and heart-sickening agitation had 
passed, it seemed to me as if my mind 
acquired a collectedness and clearness 
more complete and intense than I had 
ever experienced before. I instantly 
perceived that he did not know me, 
for turning from me to the soldier with 
an air of indifference, he said— 

“Is this a prisoner or a deserter? 
What have you brought him here for, 
sirra ?” 

“Your wisdom will regard him as 
you see fit, may it please you,” said 
the corporal. “ The man is a travelling 
merchant, and, overtaking him upon 
the road, close by old Dame Mae- 
Donagh’s cot, I thought I might as 
well make a sort of prisoner of him, 
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that your honour might use him as 
might appear most convenient ; he has 
many commodities which are not un- 
worthy of price in this wilderness, and 
some which you may condescend to 
make use of yourself. May he exhibit 
the goods he has for sale, a’nt please 
ou?” 

“ Ay, let us see them,” said he. 

“Unbuckle your pack,” exclaimed 
the corporal, with the same tone of 
command with which, at the head of 
his guard, he would have said “re- 
cover your arms’—‘“unbuckle your 
pack, fellow, and show your goods to 
the captain—here where you are.” 

The conclusion of his directions 
was suggested by my endeavouring to 
move round in order to get my back 
towards the windows, hoping by keep- 
ing my face in the shade, to escape 
detection. In this mancuvre, how- 
ever, J was foiled by the imperiousness 
of the soldier, and inwardly cursing 
his ill-timed interference, I proceeded 
to present my merchandise to the 
loving contemplation of the officers, 
who thronged around me, with a strong 
light from an opposite window full 
upon my face. 

As I continued to traffic with these 
gentlemen, I observed with no small 
anxiety the eyes of Captain Oliver 
frequently fixed upon me with a kind 
of dubious inquiring gaze. 

“I think my honest fellow,” he said 
at last, “that I have seen you some- 
where before this. Have you often 
dealt with the military ?” 

“T have traded, sir,” said I, “with 
the soldiery many a time, and always 
been honourably treated. Will your 
worship please to buy a pair of lace 
tuffles ?—very cheap, your worship.” 

“Why do you wear your hair so 
much over your face, sir?” said Oliver, 
without noticing my suggestion. “I 
promise you, I think no good of thee; 
throw back your hair, and let me see 
thee plainly. Hold up your face, and 
look straight at me ; throw back your 
hair, sir.” 

I felt that all chance of escape was 
at an end; and stepping forward as 
near as the table would allow me to 
him, I raised my head, threw back my 
hair, and fixed my eyes sternly and 
boldly upon his face. I saw that he 
knew me instantly, for his countenance 
turned as pale as ashes with surprise 
and hatred ; he started up, placing his 
hand instinctively upon his sword hilt, 


and glaring at me with a look so 
deadly, that I thought every moment 
he would strike his sword into my 
heart. He said in a kind of whisper, 
“ Hardress Fitzgerald ?” 

“ Yes,” said I boldly, for the excite- 
ment of the scene had effectually 
stirred my blood, “ Hardress Fitzgerald 
is before you. I know you well, Cap- 
tain Oliver. I know how you hate 
me. JI know how you thirst for my 
blood ; but in a good cause, and in the 
hands of God, I defy you.” 

“You are a desperate villain, sir,” 
said Captain Oliver; “a rebel and a 
murderer. Hollo, there, guard, seize 
him.” 

As the soldiers entered I threw my 
eyes hastily round the room, and ob- 
serving a glowing fire upon the hearth, 
I suddenly drew General Sarsefield’s 
packet from my bosom, and casting it 
upon the embers, planted my foot 
upon it. 

“Secure the papers,” shouted the 
Captain, and almost instantly I was 
laid prostrate and senseless upon the 
floor, by a blow from the butt of a 
carbine. 

I cannot say how long I continued 
in a state of torpor; but at length, 
having slowly recovered my senses, I 
found myself lying firmly handcuffed 
upon the floor of a small chamber, 
through a narrow loop-hole in one of 
whose walls the evening sun was shi- 
ning. I was chilled with cold and damp, 
and drenched in blood, which had 
flowed in large quantities from the 
wound on my head. By a strong 
effort I shook off the sick drowsiness 
which still hung upon me, and weak 
and giddy I rose with pain and diffi- 
culty to my feet. The chamber or 
rather cell in which I stood, was about 
eight feet square, and of a height very 
disproportioned to its other dimensions 
—its altitude from the floor to the 
ceiling being not less than twelve or 
fourteen feet. A narrow slit placed 
high in the wall admitted a scanty 
light, but sufficient to assure me that 
my prison contained nothing to render 
the sojourn of its tenant a whit less 
comfortless than my worst enemy could 
have wished. My first impulse was 
naturally to examine the security of 
the door—the loophole which I have 
mentioned being too high and too 
narrow to afford a chance of escape. 
I listened attentively to ascertain if 
possible, whether or not a guard had 
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been placed upon the outside. Nota 
sound was to be heard. I now placed 
my shoulder to the door, and sought 
with all my combined strength and 
weight to force it open ; it, however, 
resisted all my efforts, and thus baffled 
in my appeal to mere animal power, 
exhausted and disheartened, I threw 
myself on the ground. It was not in 
my nature, however, long to submit to 
the apathy of despair, and in a few 
minutes I was on my feet again. With 
patient scrutiny I endeavoured to as- 
certain the nature of the fastenings 
which secured the door. The planks 
fortunately having been nailed together 
fresh, had shrunk considerably, so as 
to leave wide chinks between each and 
its neighbour. By means of these 
apertures, I saw that my dungeon was 
secured, not by a lock, as I had feared, 
but by a strong wooden bar, running 
horizontally across the door, about 
midway upon the outside. 

“ Now,” thought I, “if I can but slip 
my fingers through the opening of the 
planks, I can easily remove the bar, 
and then . 

My attempts, however, were all 
frustrated by the manner in which my 
hands were fastened together, each 
embarrassing the other, and rendering 
my efforts so hopelessly cluinsy, that I 
was obliged to give them over in de 
spair. I turned with a sigh from my 
last hope, and began to pace my narrow 
prison floor, when my eye suddenly 
encountered an old rusty nail or hold- 
fast sticking in the wall, All the gold 
of Platus would nut have been so 
welcome as that rusty piece of iron, 
I instantly wrung it from the wall, and 
inserting the point between the planks 
of the door into the bolt, and working 
it backwards and forwards, I bad at 
length the unspeakable satisfaction to 
perceive that the beam was actually 
yielding to my efforts, and gradually 
sliding into its berth in the wall. I have 
often been engaged in struggles where 
great bodily strength was required and 
every thew and sinew in the system 
taxed to the uttermost, but, strange as 
it may appear, I never was so com- 
pletely exhausted and overtome by 
any labour as by this comparatively 
trifling task. Again and again was | 
obliged to desist, uatil my cramped finger 
joints recovered their power ; but, at 
length my perseverance was rewarded, 
for, little by little, I succeeded in re- 
moving the bolt, so far as to allow the 


door to open sufficiently to permit me 
to pass. With some squeezing I sue. 
ceeded in forcing my way into a small 
passage, upon which my prison door 
opened. This led into a chamber; 
somewhat more spacious than my cell; 
but still containing no furniture, and 
affording no means of escape to oné 
so crippled with bonds as | was, At 
the far extremity of this room wa8 a 
door which stood ajar, and, stealthily 
passing through it, I found myself ina 
rvom, containing nothing but a few 
raw hides, which rendered the atmogss 
phere nearly intolerable. Here [ 
checked myself, for I heard voices it 
busy conversation in the next room, 
I stole softly to the door which sepa: 
rated ‘the chamber in which I stood 
from that from which the voices proé 
ceeded. A moment served to con 
vince me that any attempt upon it 
would be worse than fruitless, for it 
was secured upon the outside by @ 
strong lock, besides two bars, all which 
I was enabled to ascertain by means 
of the sume defect in the joining of 
the planks, which I have mentioned as 
belonging to the inner door, I had 
approached this door very softly, 80 
that my proximity being wholly unsus- 
pected by the speakers within, the 
conversation continued without inter 
ruption. Planting myself close to the 
door, I applied my eye to one of tlie 
chinks which separated the boards, 
and thus obtained a full view of the 
chamber and its occupants. It was 
the very apartment into which I had 
been first conducted; the outer door 
which faced the one at which I stood, 
was closed, and at a small table were 
seated the only tenants of the room== 
two officers, one of whom was Captain 
Oliver; the latter was reading a paper 
which, I made no doubt, was the do- 
cument with which I had been en 
trusted. 

“ The fellow deserves it, no doubt,’ 
suid the junior officer. ‘“ But, més 
thinks, considering our orders from 
head-quarters, you deal somewhat tod 
hastily.” 

“Nephew, nephew,” said Captain 
Oliver, “ you mistake the tenor of out 
orders. We were directed to concis 
liate the peasantry by fair and gentle 
treatment, but not to suffer spies and 
traitors to escape. This packet is of 
some value, though not, in all its parts, 
intelligible to me. The bearer has 
made his way hither under a disguise 
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which, along with the other circumstan- 
ces of his appearance here, is sufficient 
to convict him as a spy.” 

There was a pause here, and after a 
few minutes the younger officer said : 

“Spy is a hard term, no doubt, un- 
cle; but it is possible, nay, likely, that 
this poor devil sought merely to carry 
the parcel, with which he was charged, 
in safety to its destination. Pshaw! 
he is sufficiently punished if you duck 
him, for ten minutes or so, between the 
bridge and the mill-dam.” 

“Young man,” said Oliver, some- 
what sternly, “do not obtrude your 
advice where it is not called for,—this 
man, for whom you plead, murdered 
your own father.” 

I could not see how this announce- 
ment affected the person to whom it 
was addressed, for his back was to- 
wards mes but I conjectured, easily, 
that my last poor chance was gone, for 
a long silence ensued. Cuaptain Oli- 
yer at length resumed : 

“I know the villain well; I know 
him capable of any crime; but, by 
—— his list card is played, and the 
game is up:—he shall not see the 
moon rise to-night.” 

There was here another pause ;— 
Oliver rose, and, going to the outer 
door, culled : . 

“Hewson! Hewson!” 

A grim-looking corporal entered. 

“ Hewson, have your guard ready at 
eight o’clock, with their carbines clean, 
and a round of ball-cartridge each. 
Keep them sober ; and, further, plant 
two upright posts at the near end of 
the bridge, with a cross one at top, in 
the manner of a gibbet. See to these 
mutters, Hewson: I shall be with you 
speedily.” 

The corporal made his salutations 
and retired. Oliver deliberately fuld- 
ed up the papers which I had been 
Commissioned with, and placing them 
in the pocket of his vest, he said : 

“Cunning, cunning Master Hardress 
Fitzgerald hath made a false step ; the 
old fox is in the toils. Hardress Fitz- 
gerald, Hardress Fitzgerald, I will blot 
you out.” 

He repeated these words several 
times, at the same time rubbing his 
finger strongly upon the table, as if he 
sought to erase a stain : 

“I will blot you out /” 

There was a kind of glee in his 
manner and expression which chilled 
my very heart. 
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“ You shall be first shot like a dog, 
and then hanged like a dog :—shot to- 
night, and hung to-morrow; hung at 
the ‘bridge-head ; hung, until your 
bones drop asunder! ” 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
ultation with which he seemed to dwell 
upon, and to particularize, the fate 
which he intended for me. I obser- 
ved, however, that his face was deadly 
pale, and felt assured that his consei- 
ence, and inward convictions, were 
struggling against his cruel resolve. 
Without further comment the two offi- 
cers left the room—TI suppose to over- 
see the preparations which were being 
made for the deed of which I was to 
be the victim. A chill, sick horror 
crept over me as they retired, and I 
felt, for the moment, upon the brink of 
swooning. This feeling, however, 
speedily gave place to a sensation still 
more terrible—a state of excitement 
so intense and tremendous as to bors 
der upon literal madness, supervened ; 
my brain reeled and throbbed as if it 
would burst; thoughts the wildest and 
the most hideous flashed through my 
mind with a spontaneous rapidity that 
scared my very soul; while, all the 
time, L felt a strange and frightful im- 
pulse to burst into uncontrolled laugh- 
ter. Gradually this fearful paroxysm 
passed away. I kneeled and prayed 
fervently, and felt comforted and as- 
sured ; but still I could not view the 
slow approaches of certain death with- 
out an agitation little short of agony. 

I have stood in battle many a time, 
when the chances of escape were fear- 
fully small. I have confronted foe« 
men inv the deadly breach. I have 
marched, with a constant heart, against 
the cannon’s mouth. Again and again 
has the beast which I bestrode been 
shot under me; again and again have 
I seen the comrades who walked be- 
side me in an instant laid for ever in 
the dust. Again and again have I 
been in the thick of battle, and of its 
mortal dangers, and never felt my 
heart to shake, or a single nerve to 
tremble ; but now, helpless, manacled, 
imprisoned, doomed, forced to watch 
the appraaches of an inevitable fate; 
to wait, silent and moveless, while 
death as it were crept towards me, 
human nature was taxed to the utter« 
most to bear the horrible situation. 

I returned again to the closet in 
which I had found myself upon reco- 
vering from the swoon, 
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The evening sunshine and twilight 
was fast melting into darkness, when I 
heard the outer door, that which com- 
municated with the guard-room in 
which the officers had been amusing 
themselves, opened and locked again 
upon the inside. A measured step 
then approached, and the door of the 
wretched cell in which I lay being 
rudely pushed open, a soldier entered, 
who carried something in his hand, 
but, owing to the obscurity of the 
place, I could not see what. 

« Art thou awake, fellow ?” said he, 
in a gruff voice. “Stir thyself; get 
upon thy legs.” 

His orders were enforced by no 
very gentle application of his military 
boot. 

“ Friend,” said I, rising with diffi- 
culty, “you need not insult a dying 
man. You have been sent hither to 
conduct me to death, Leadon! My 
trust is in God, that he will forgive me 
my sins, and receive my soul, redeem- 
ed by the blood of his Son.” 

There here intervened a pause of 
some length, at the end of which the 
soldier said, in the same gruff voice, 
but in a lower key : 

“Look ye, comrade, it will be your 
own fault if you die this night. On 
one condition I promise to get you out 
of this hobble with a whole skin ; but, 
if you go to any of your d d gam- 
mon, by G—, before two hours are 
passed, you will have as many holes in 
your carcase as a target.” 

“Name your conditions,” said I; 
“and if they consist with honor, I will 
never baulk at the offer.” 

“ Here they are: you are to be shot 
to-night, by Captain Oliver’s orders ; 
the carbines are cleaned for the job, 
and the cartridges served out to the 
men. By G— I tell you the truth.” 

Of this I needed not much persua- 
sion, and intimated to the man my con- 
viction that he spoke truth. 

“Well, then,” he continued, “now 
for the means of avoiding this ugly 
business. Captain Oliver rides this 
night to head-quarters, with the papers 
which you carried. Before he starts 
he will pay you a visit, to fish what he 
can out of you, with all the fine pro- 
mises he can make. Humour him a 
little, and, when you find an oppor- 
tunity, stab him in the throat above 
the cuirass.” 

“A feasible plan, surely,” said I, 
raising my shackled hands, “for a man 


thus completely crippled and withouta 
weapon.” 

“ [ will manage all that presently for 
you,” said the soldier ; “ when you have 
thus dealt with him, take his cloak and 
hat, and so forth, and put them on; the 
papers you will find in the pocket of 
his vest, in a red leather case; walk 
boldly out—I am appointed to ride 
with Captain Oliver, and you will find 
me holding his horse and my own b 
the door ; mount, quickly, and I will 
do the same, and then we will ride for 
our lives across the bridge. You will 
find the holster pistols loaded in case of 
pursuit, and with the devil’s help, we 
shall reach Limerick without a hair 
hurt—my only condition is, that when 
you strike Oliver, you strike home, and 
again and again, until he is finished 
and I trust to your honour to remember 
me when we reach the town.” 

I cannot say whether I resolved right 
or wrong, but I thought my situation, 
and the conduct of Captain Oliver, 
warranted me in acceding to the con- 
ditions propounded by my visitant, and 
with alacrity I told him so, and desired 
him to give me the power, as he had 
promised to do, of executing them, 
With speed and promptitude be drew 
a small key from his pocket, and in an 
instant the manacles were removed from 
my hands. How my heart bounded 
within me as my wrists were released 
from the iron gripe of the shackles—the 
first step towards freedom was made— 
my sell-reliance returned, and I felt 
assured of success. 

“ Now for the weapon,” said I, 

“TI fear me you will find it rather 
clumsy,” said he, “ but if well handled 
it will do as well as the best Toledo; 
it is the only thing I could get, but I 
sharpened it myself; it has an edge 
like a skean.” 

He placed in my hand the steel head 
of a halberd. Grasping it firmly, I 
found that it made, by no means a bad 
weapon in point of convenience, for it 
felt in the hand like a heavy dagger, 
the portion which formed the blade or 
point being crossed nearly at the lower 
extremity by a small bar of metal, at 
one side shaped into the form of an axe, 
and at the other into that of a hook— 
these two transverse appendages being 
muffled by the folds of my cravat, 
which I removed for the purpose, form- 
ed a perfect guard or hilt, and the 
lower extremity formed like a tube in 
which the pike handle had been insert 
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ed, afforded ample space for the grasp 
of my hand—the point had been made 
as sharp as a needle, andthe metal he 
assured me was good. Thus equipped 
he left me, having observed, “ the Cap- 
tain sent me to bring you to your 
senses, and give you some water, that 
he might find you proper for his visit ; 
here is the pitcher, I think I have re- 
vived you sufficiently for the Captain’s 
urpose.” With alow savage laugh he 
eft me to my reflections. Having 
examined and arranged the weapon, I 
earefully bound the ends of the cravat 
with which [ had secured the cross 
part of the spear head, firmly round my 
wrist, so that in case of a struggle it 
might not easily be forced from my 
hand, and having made these precau- 
tionary dispositions, I sate down upon 
the ground with my back against the 
wall, and my hands together under my 
coat,awaiting my visitor. The time wore 
slowly on; the dusk became dimmer 
and dimmer, until it nearly bordered on 
total darkness. ‘* How’s this,” said I 
inwardly, “ Captain Oliver you said I 
should not see the moon rise to-night ; 
methinks you are somewhat tardy in 
fulfilling your prophecy.” As I made 
this reflection, a noise at the outer door 
announced the entrance of a visitant. 
I knew that the decisive moment was 
come, and letting my head sink upon 
my breast, and assuring myself that my 
hands were concealed, I awaited, in the 
attitude of deep dejection, the approach 
of my foe and betrayer. As I had ex- 
pected, Captain Oliver entcred the 
room where I lay; he was equipped 
for instant duty, as far as the imperfect 
twilight would allow me to see; the 
long sword clanked upon the floor, as 
he made his way through the lobbies, 
which led to my place of confinement ; 
his ample military cloak hung upon 
his arm—his cocked hat was upon his 
head, and in all points he was prepared 
for the road. This tallied exactly with 
what my strange informant had told 
me. I felt my heart swell and my 
breath come thick, as the awful moment 
which was to witness the death-struggle 
of one or other of us approached. 
Cuptain Oliver stood within a yard or 
two of the place where I sat, or rather 
lay, and folding his arms he remained 
silent for a minute or two, as ifarranging 
in his mind how he should address me. 

“ Hardress Fitzgerald,” he began at 
length, “are you awake? stand up if 
you desire to hear of matters nearly 


a Royalist Captain. 
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touching your life or death ; get up, I 
say.” 

I arose, doggedly, and affecting the 
awkward movements of one whose hands 
were bound, 

“ Well,” said I, “ what would you of 
me ?—is it not enough that I am thus 
imprisoned, without a cause, and abont, 
as I suspect, to suffer a most unjust and 
violent sentence, but must I also be dis- 
turbed during the few moments left me 
for reflection and repentance, by the 
presence of my persecutor. What do 
you want of me ?” 

“As to your punishment, sir,” said 
he, “ your own deserts have, no doubt, 
suggested the likelihood of it to your 
mind ; but I now am with you to let 
you know, that whatever mitigation of 
your sentence you may look for, must 
be earned by your compliance with my 
orders. You must frankly and fully 
explain the contents of the packet 
which you endeavoured this day to de- 
stroy, and farther, yon must tell all that 
you know of the designs of the popish 
rebels.” 

“ And if I do this I am to expect a 
mitigation of my punishment—is it not 
so?” 

Oliver bowed. 

“ And what is this mitigation to be ? 
On the honour of a soldier, what is it 
to be?” inquired I. 

“ When you have made the disclo- 
sure required,” he replied, “you shall 
hear; ‘tis then time to talk of indul- 
gences.” 

“ Methinks it would then be toolate,” 
answered I, “ but a chance isa chance, 
and a drowning man will catch at a 
straw. You are an honourable man 
Captain Oliver ; 1 must depend, I sup- 
pose on your good faith. Well, sir, 
before [ make the desired communica- 
tion, I have one question more to put. 
What is to betal me, in case that I, re- 
membering the honour of a soldier and 
a gentleman, reject your infamous terms, 
scorn your mitigations, and defy your 
utmost power.” 

“ In that case,” replied he coolly, “be- 
fore half an hour you shall be a corpse.” 

“Then, God have mercy on your 
soul,” said I, and springing forward I 
dashed the weapon, which I held, at 
his throat. I missed my aim, but struck 
him full in the mouth with such force 
that most of his front teeth were dis- 
lodged, and the point of the spear-head 
passed out under his jaw, at the ear. 
My onset was so sudden and unexpect- 
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ed that he reeled back to the wall, and 
did not recover his equilibrium in time 
to prevent my dealing a second blow, 
which I did with my whole force ; the 
point unfortunately struck the cuirass, 
near the neck, and glancing aside it in- 
flicted but a flesh wound, tearing the 
skin and tendons along the throat. He 
now grappled with me, strange to say, 
without uttering any cry of alarm; be- 
ing a very powerful man, and if any- 
thing, rather heavier and more strongly 
built than I, he succeeded in drawing 
me with him to the ground. We fell 
together, with a heavy crash, tugging 
and straining in what we were both 
conscious was a mortal struggle; at 
length I succeeded in getting over 
him, and struck him twice more in the 
face ; still he struggled with an energy 
which nothing but the tremendous 
stake at issue could have sustained. I 
succeeded again in inflicting several 
more wounds upon him, any one of 
which might have been mortal. While 
thus contending he clutched his hands 
about my throat, so firmly that I felt 
the blood swelling the veins of my 
temples and face almost to bursting. 
Again and again I struck the weapon 
deep into his face and throat, but life 
seemed to adhere in him with an al- 
most insect tenacity. My sight now 
nearly failed, my senses almost forsook 
me, | felt upon the point of suffocation 
when, with one desperate effort, I struck 
him another and a last blow in the face. 
The weapon which I wielded had light- 
ed upon the eye, and the point pene- 
trated the brain; the body quivered 
under me, the deadly grasp relaxed, 
and Oliver lay upon the ground a 
corpse! As 1 arose and shook the 
weapon and the bloody cloth from my 
hand, the moon, which he had foretold 
I should never see rise, shone bright 
and broad into the room and disclosed, 
with ghastly distinctness : the mangled 
features of the dead soldier, the mouth 
full of clotting blood and broken teeth 
lay open—the eye, close by whose lid 
the fatal wound had been inflicted, was 
not, as might have been expected, bath- 
ed in blood, but had started forth nearly 
from the socket, and gave to the face, 
by its fearful unlikeliness to the other 
glazing orb, a leer more hideous and 
unearthly than fancy ever saw; the 
wig, with all its rich curls, had fallen 
with the hat to the floor, leaving the 
shorn head exposed, and in many places 
marked by the recent struggle—the 


rich lace cravat was drenched in blood, 
and the gay uniform in many places 
soiled with the same. It is hard to say 
with what feelings I looked upon the 
unsightly and revolting mass which had 
so lately been a living and a comely 
man. I had not any time, however, 
to spare for reflection; the deed was 
done—the responsibility was upon me, 
and all was registered in the book of 
that God who judges rightly. 

With eager haste I removed from 
the body such of the military accoutre- 
ments as were necessary for the pur- 
pose of my disguise. I buckled on the 
sword, drew off the military boots, and 
donned them myself, placed the briga- 
dier wig and cocked hat upon my head, 
threw on the cloak, drew it up about 
my face, and proceeded with the papers, 
which I found as the soldier had fore- 
told me, and the key of the outer lobby, 
to the door of the guard room; this I 
opened, and with a firm and rapid tread 
walked through the officers, who rose 
as I entered, and passed without.ques- 
tion or interruption to the street door, 
Here I was met by the grim-looking 
corporal, Hewson, who, saluting me, 
said, “ how soon, Captain, shall the file 
be drawn out and the prisoner de- 
spatched ?” 

* In half an hour,” I replied, without 
raising my voice. 

The man again saluted, and in two 
steps I reached the soldier who held 
the two horses, as he had intimated. 

“Ts all right ?” said he eagerly. 

“ Ay,” said I, “which horse am I 
to mount ?” 

He satisfied me upon this point, and 
I threw myself into the saddle; the 
soldier mounted his horse, and dashing 
the spurs into the flanks of the animal 
which I bestrode, we thundered along 
the narrow bridge. At the far extremity 
a sentinel, as we approached, called out, 
“who goes there? stand and give the 
word.” Heedless of the interruption, 
with my heart bounding with excite- 
ment, I dashed on, as did also the sol- 
dier who accompanied me. 

“Stand, or I fire, give the word,” 
cried the sentry. 

“ God save the king, and to hell with 
the Prince,” shouted I, flinging the 


cocked hat in his face as I gallopped 
by 


The response was the sharp report 
of a carbine, accompanied by the whiz 
of a bullet, which passed directly be- 
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tween me and my comrade, now riding 
beside me. 

“ Hurrah !” I shouted, “try it again 
my boy,” and away we went at a gallop 
which bid fair to distance everything 
like pursuit. Never was spur more 
needed, however, for soon the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs, in full speed, crossing 
the bridge, came sharp and clear 
through the stillness of the night. 
Away we went, with our pursuers close 
behind ; one niile was passed, another 
nearly completed ; the moon now shone 
forth, and turning in the saddle I look- 
ed back upon the road we had passed. 
One trooper had headed the rest, and 
was within a hundred yards of us. I 
saw the fellow throw himself from his 
horse upon the ground. I knew his 
object, and said to my comrade, “ lower 
your body—lie flat over the saddle, the 
fellow is going to fire.” I bad hardly 
spoken when the report of a carbine 
startled the echoes, and the ball striking 
the hind leg of my companion’s horse, 
the poor animal fell headlong upon the 
road, throwing his rider head-foremost 
over the saddle. My first impulse was 
to stop and share whatever fate might 
await my comrade ; but my second and 
wiser one was to spur on, and save my- 
selfand my despatch. I rode on at a 
gallop, turning to observe my comrade’s 
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fate, I saw his pursuer, having remount- 
ed, ride rapidly up to him, and on reach- 
ing the spot where the man and horse 
lay, rein in and dismount. He was 
hardly upon the ground, when my com- 
panion shot him dead with one of the 
holster pistols which he had drawn 
from the pipe, and leaping nimbly over 
a ditch at the side of the road, he was 
soon lost among the ditches and thorn 
bushes which covered that part of the 
country. Another mile being passed I 
had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
pursuit was given over, and in an hour 
more I crossed Thomond bridge, and 
slept that night in the fortress of 
Limerick, having delivered the packet, 
the result of whose safe arrival was the 
destruction of William’s great train of 
artillery, then upon its way to the 
besiegers. 

Years after this adventure, I met in 
France a young officer, who I found had 
served in Captain Oliver’s regiment, 
and he explained what I had never be- 
fore understood—the motives of the man 
who had wrought my deliverance. 
Strange to say, he was the foster brother 
of Oliver, whom he thus devoted to 
death, but in revenge for the most 
grievous wrong which one man can in- 
flict upon another ! 


LORREQUER. 


CHAPTER LII.——A DISCOVERY. 


«A note for Monsieur,” said the 
waiter, awaking me at the same time 
from the soundest sleep and most de- 
lightful dream. The billet was thus: 


“Tf your excellency does not intend 
to slumber during the next twenty- 
four hours, it might be as well to re- 
member that we are waiting breakfast. 
Ever yours, KILKEE.” 


It is true, then, said I---following 
up the delusion of my dream. It is 
true, I am really domesticated once 
more with the Callonbys. My suit 
is prospering, and at length the long- 
sought, long-hoped for moment is 
come 

«“ Well, Harry,” said Kilkee, as he 
dashed open the door. “ Well, Harry, 
how are you, better than last night, I 
hope ?” 


* Oh yes, considerably. In fact, I 


can’t think what could have been the 
matter with me; but I felt confound- 
edly uncomfortable.” 

“You did! Why, man, what can 
you mean; was it not a joke?” 

“ A joke,” said I, with a start. 

« Yes, to be sure. I thought it 
was only the sequel of the other hum- 
bug.” 

“ The sequel of the other humbug!” 
Gracious merey! thought 1, getting 
pale with horror, is it thus he ventures 
to designate my attachment to his 
sister ? 

«Come, come, it’s all over now. 
What the devil could have persuaded 
you to push the thing so far ?” 

‘** Really, I am so completely in the 
dark as to your meaning that I only 
get deeper in mystery by my chance 
replies. What do you mean?” 

«What do Imean! Why, the af- 
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fair of last night of course. All Mu- 
nich is full of it, and most fortunately 
for you, the king has taken it all in 
the most good-humoured way, and 
laughs more than any one else about 
7. 

Oh, then, thought I, I must have 
done or said something last night, 
during my illness, that I can’t remem- 
ber now. “Come, Kilkee, out with 
it. What happened last night, that 
has served to amuse the good people 
of Munich? For as I am a true 
man, I forget all you are alluding 
to.” 

«And don’t remember the Greek 
Loan---eh ?” 

« The Greek Loan!” 

*« And your excellency’s marked 
reception by his Majesty? By Jove, 
though, it was the rarest piece of im- 
pudence I ever heard of ; hoaxing a 
crowned head, quizzing one of the 
Lord’s anointed is une peu trop fort.” 

“If you really do not wish to ren- 
der me insane at once, for the love of 
mercy say, in plain terms, what all this 
means ?” 

« Come, come, I see you are incor- 
rigible ; but as breakfast is waiting 
all this time, we shall have all your 
explanations below stairs.” 

Before I had time for another ques- 
tion, Kilkee passed his arm within 
mine, and led me along the corridor, 
pouring out, the entire time, a whole 
rhapsody about the practical joke of 
my late illness, which he was pleased 
to say, would ring from one end of 
Europe to the other. 

Lord Callonby was alone in the 
breakfast-room when we entered, and 
the moment he perceived me called 
out, 

“ Eh, L8rrequer, you here still? 
Why, man, I thought you'd have 
been over the Frontier early this 
morning ?” 

Indeed, my lord, I am not exactly 
aware of any urgent reason for so ra- 
pid a flight.” 

* You are not! The devil, you are 
not. Why, you must surely have 
known his majesty to be the best tem- 
pered man in his dominions, then, or 
you would never have played off such 
a ruse, though, I must say, there never 
was anything better done. Old Hel- 


dersteen, the minister for foreign af- 
fairs, is nearly deranged this morning 
about it---it seems that he was the 
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first that fell into the trap; but seri. 
ously speaking, I think it would be 
better if you got away from this; the 
king, it is true, has behaved with the 
best possible good feeling ; but io 

« My lord, I have a favour to ask, 
perhaps, indeed, in all likelihood the 
last I shall ever ask of your lordship, 
it is this---what are you alluding to all 
this while, and for what especial rea- 
son do you suggest my immediate de- 
parture from Munich ?” 

“Bless my heart and soul---you 
surely cannot mean to carry the thing 
on any further---you never can intend 
to assume your ministerial functions by 
daylight ?” 

_ & My what!---my ministerial fune- 
tions.” 

“ Oh no, that were too much... 
even though his majesty did say---that 
you were the most agreeable diplomate 
he had met for a long time.” 

« I, a diplomate.” 

* You, certainly. Surely you can- 
not be acting now; why, gracious 
mercy, Lorrequer! can it be possible 
that you were not doing it by design, 
do you really not know in what cha- 
racter you appeared last night ?” 

“If in any other than that of Harry 
Lorrequer, my lord, I pledge my ho- 
nour, | am ignorant.” 

** Nor the uniform you wore, don’t 
you know what it meant ?” 

« The tailor sent it to my room.” 

« Why, man, by Jove, this will kill 
me,” said Lord Callonby, bursting 
into a fit of laughter, in which Kilkee, 
a hitherto silent spectator of our col- 
loquy, joined to such an extent, that 
I thought he should burst a blood- 
vessel. ‘ Why, man, you went as the 
Chargé d’ Affaires.” 

«1, the Chargé d’ Affaires !” 

“ That you did, and a most success- 
ful debut you made of it.” 

While shame and confusion covered 
me from head to foot at the absurd 
and ludicrous blunder I had been 
guilty of, the sense of the ridiculous 
was so strong in me, that I fell upon 
a sofa and laughed on with the others 
for full ten minutes. 

« Your excellency is, I am rejoiced 
to find, in good spirits,” said Lady 
Callonby, entering and presenting her 
hand. 

“ He is so glad to have finished the 
Greek Loan,” said Lady Catherine, 
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smiling with a half malicious twinkle 
of the eye. 

Just at this instant another door 
opened, and Lady Jane appeared. 
Luckily for me, the increased mirth 
of the party, as Lord Callonby in- 
formed them of my blunder, prevented 
their paying any attention to me, for 
as I half sprung forward toward her, 
my agitation would have revealed to 
any observer, the whole state of my 
feelings. I took her hand which she 
extended to me, without speaking, 
and bowing deeply over it, raised my 
head, and looked into her eyes, as if 
to read at one glance my fate and 
when I let fall her hand, I would not 
have exchanged my fortune for a king- 
dom. 

« You have heard, Jane, how our 
friend opened his campaign in Munich 
"last night.” 

“ Oh, I hope, Mr. Lorrequer, they 
are only quizzing. You surely could 
not x 

“ Could not. What he could not 
--what he would not do, is beyond my 
calculation to make out,” said Kilkee, 
laughing, “anything in life, from 
breaking an axletree to hoaxing a 
king.” 
I turned; as may be imagined, a 
deaf ear to this allusion, which really 
frightened me, not knowing how far 
Kilkee’s information might lead, nor 
how he might feel disposed to use it. 
Lady Jane turned a half reproachful 
glance at me, as if rebuking my folly; 
but the interest she thus took in me, 
I should not have bartered for the 
smile of the proudest queen in Chris- 
tendom. 

Breakfast over, Lord Callonby un- 
dertook to explain to the Court the 
blunder, by which I had unwittingly 
been betrayed into personating the 
newly arrived minister, and as the mis- 
take was more of their causing than 
my own, my excuses were accepted, 
and when his lordship returned to the 
hotel, he brought with him an invita- 
tion for me to dine at Court in my 
own unaccredited character. By this 
time I had been carrying on the siege 
as briskly as circumstances permitted ; 
Lady Callonby being deeply interested 
in her newly arrived purchases, and 
Lady Catherine being good-natured 
enough to pretend to be so also, left 
me, at intervals, many opportunities of 


speaking to Lady Jane. 
Vou. XV. 
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As I feared that such occasions 
would not often present themselves, I 
determined on making the best use of 
my time, and at once led the conver- 
sation towards the goal I aimed at, by 
asking, “if Lady Jane had completely 
forgotten the wild cliffs and rocky 
coast of Clare, amid the tall mountains 
and glaciered peaks of the Tyrol ?” 

“ Far from it,” she replied. “ I have 
a most clear remembrance of bold 
Mogher and the rolling swell-ef the 
blue Atlantic, and long to feel its 
spray once more upon my cheek; but 
then, I knew it in childhood—your 
acquaintance with it was of a later 
date, and connected with fewer happy 
associations.” 

‘““Fewer happy associations— how 
can you say so? Was it not there 
the brightest hours of my whole life 
were passed—was it not there I first 
met i 

“ Kilkee tells me,” said Lady Jane, 
interrupting me shortly, “that Miss 
Bingham is extremely pretty.” 

This was turning my flank with a 
vengeance; so I muttered something 
about difference of tastes, &c. and con- 
tinued, “I understand my worthy 
cousin Guy, had the good fortune to 
make your acquaintance in Paris.” 

It was now her turn to blush, which 
she did deeply, and said nothing. 

“He is expected, I believe, in a few 
days at Munich,” said I, fixing my 
eyes upon her, and endeavouring to 
read her thoughts. She blushed more 
deeply, and the blood at my own heart 
ran cold, as I thought over all I had 
heard, and I muttered to myself “she 
loves him.” 

“Mr. Lorrequer, the carriage is 
waiting and as we are going to the 
gallery this morning, and have much 
to see, pray let us have yéur escort.” 

“Oh, I am sure,” said Catherine, 
“his assistance will be considerable— 
particularly as his knowledge of art 
only equals his tact in botany. Don't 
you think so, Jane.”—But Jane was 

one. 

They left the room to dress, and I 
was alone—alone with my anxious, 
now half despairing thoughts, crowd- 
ing and rushing upon my beating brain. 
She loves him, and I have only come 
to witness her becoming the wife of 
another. I see it all too plainly—my 
uncle’s arrival—Lord Callonby’s fami- 
liar manner—Jane’s own confession ; 

M 
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all, all convince me, that my fate is 
decided. Now, then, for one last 
brief explanation, and I leave Munich 
never to see her more. Just as I had 
so spoken, she entered—her gloves 
had been forgotten in the room, and 
she came in not knowing that I was 
there. What would I not have given 
at that moment, for the ready-witted 
assurance, the easy self-possession, with 
which I should have made my advances 
had my heart not been as deeply en- 
gaged as I now felt it. Alas! My 
courage was gone; there was too 
much at stake, and I preferred, now 
that the time was come, any suspense, 
any vacillation, to the dreadful cer- 
tainty of refusal. 


These were my first thoughts as 
she entered ; how they were followed 
I cannot say. The same evident con- 
fusion of my brain, which I once felt 
when mounting the breach in a storm- 
party, now completely beset me; and 
as ie. when death and destruction 
raged on every side, I held on my way 
regardless of every obstacle, and for- 

tting all save the goal before me ; so 

id I now, in the intensity of my 
excitement, disregard every thing, save 
the story of my love, which I poured 
forth with that fervour which truth 
only can give. But she spoke not— 
her averted head—her cold and tremu- 
lous hand, and half-drawn sigh were 
all that replied to me, as I waited for 
that one word upon which hung all 
my fortune. At length her hand, 
which I scarcely held within my own, 
was gently withdrawn. She lifted it 
to her eyes, but still was silent. 

“Enough,” said I, “I seek not to 

in youmore. The daring ambition 
that prompted me to love you, has 
met its heaviest retribution. Farewell. 
You, Lady Jane, have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with—you never en- 
couraged, you never deceived me, I 
and I alone have been to blame, and 
mine must be the suffering. Adieu, 
then, once more, and now for ever.” 

She turned slowly round, and as the 
handkerchief fell from her hand—her 
features were pale as marble—I saw 
that she was endeavouring to speak, 
but could not; and at length as the 
colour came slowly back to her cheek, 
her lips moved, and just as I leaned 
forward, with a beating heart to hear, 
her sister came running forward, and 
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suddenly checked herself in her career, 
as she said, laughingly— 

‘“* Mille pardons, Jane, but his Ex- 
cellency must take another occasion to 
explain the quadruple alliance, for 
mamma has been waiting in the 
carriage these ten minutes.” 

I followed them to the door, placed 
them in the carriage, and was turni 
again towards the house, when Lady 
Callonby said— 

“Oh, Mr. Lorrequer, we count 
upon you—you must not desert us.” 

I muttered something about not 
feeling well. 

“And, then, perhaps, the Greek 
loan is engaging your attention,” said 
Catherine ; “‘or, mayhap, some reci- 
procity treaty is not prospering.” 

The malice of this last sally told, 
for Jane blushed deeply, and I felt 
overwhelmed with confusion. 

‘ But pray come—the drive will do 
you good.” 

“Your ladyship will, I am certain, 
excuse” 

Just as I had got so far, I caught 
Lady Jane's eye, for the first time 
since we had left the drawing-room. 
What I read there, I could not, for 
the life of me, say; but, instead of 
finishing my sentence, I got into the 
carriage, and drove off, very much to 
the surprise of Lady Callonby, who, 
never having studied magnetism, knew 
very little the cause of my sudden re- 
covery. 

The thrill of hope that shot ——— 
my heart succeeding so rapidly 
dark gloom of my despairing thoughts, 
buoyed me up, and while I whispered 
to myself, ‘all may not yet be lost,” I 
summoned my best energies to my aid. 
Luckily for me, I was better qualified 
to act as a cicerone in a gallery, than 
as a guide in a green-house ;. and with 
the confidence that knowledge of a 
subject ever inspires, I rattled away 
about arts and artists, greatly to the 
edification of Lady Callonby—much 
to the surprise of Lady Catherine— 
and, better than all, evidently to the 
satisfaction of her, to win whose praise 
I would gladly have risked my lite. 

“ There,” said I, as I placed my fair 
friend before a delicious little madonna 
of Carl Dolci—* there is, perhaps, the 
triumph of colouring—for the downy 
softness of that cheek—the luscious 
depth of that blue eye—the waving 
richness of those sunny locks, all is 
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ect ; fortunately so beautiful a head 
is not a monoply, for he painted many 
copies of this picture.” 

* Quite true,” said a voice behind, 
‘and mine at Elton is, I think, if any- 
thing, better than this.” 

I turned, and beheld my good old 
uncle, Sir Guy, who was standing 
beside Lady Callonby. While I wel- 
comed my worthy relative, I could 
not help casting a glance around to 
see if Guy were also there, and not 
perceiving him, my heart beat freely 
again. 

My uncle, it appeared, had just 
arrived, and lost no time in joining us 
at the gallery. His manner to me 
was cordial to a degree; and I per- 
ceived that, immediately upon being 
introduced to Lady Jane, he took con- 
siderable pains to observe her, and 
paid her the most marked attention. 

The first moment I could steal un- 
noticed, I took the opportunity of 
asking if Guy were come. That one 
fact were to me all, and upon the 
answer to my question, I hung with 
deep anxiety. 

“Guy, here!—no not yet. The 
fact is, Harry, my boy, Guy has not 
got on here as well as I could have 
wished. Every thing had been ar- 
ranged among us—Callonby behaved 
most handscmely—and, as far as re- 
garded myself, I threw no impediment 
in the way. But still I don’t know 
how it was, but Guy did not advance 
and the matter now is 

“Pray, how does it stand? Have 
you any hopes to put all to rights 

in ad 


“ Yes, Harry, I think with your 
assistance much may be done.” 

“ Oh, count upon me by all means,” 
said I with a sneering bitterness, that 
my uncle could not have escaped re- 
marking, had his attention not been 
drawn off by Lady Callonby. 

What have I done—what sin did I 
meditate before I was born, that I 
should come into the world branded 
with failure in all I attempt? Is it 
not enough that my cousin, my elder 
by some months, should be rich while 
I am poor—honoured and titled, while 
I am unknown and unnoticed ?—but 
is he also to be preferred to me in 
every station in life? Is there no 
feeling of the heart so sacred that it 
must not succumb to primogeniture ? 

‘**What a dear old man Sir Guy is,” 
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said Catherine, interrupting my sad 
reflections, “and how gallant, he is 
absolutely flirting with Lady Jane. 

And quite true it was. The old 
gentleman was paying his devoirs with 
a studied anxiety to please, that went 
to my very heart as I witnessed it, 
The remainder of that day to me was 
a painful and a suffering one. M 
intention of suddenly leaving Munic 
had been abandoned, why, I knew not. 
I felt that I was hoping against hope, 
and that my stay was only to confirm 
by the most “damning proof,” how 
surely I was fated to disappointment. 
My reasonings all ended in one point. 
If she really love Guy, then my present 
attentions can only be a source of un- 
happiness to her; if she do not, is 
there any prospect that from the bare 
fact of my attachment, so proud a 
family as the Callonbys will suffer their 
daughter to make a mere marriage 
d'inclination ?” 

There was but one answer to this 
question, and I had at last the courage 
to make it ; and yet the Callonbys had 
marked me out for their attentions, 
and had gone unusually out of their 
way to inflict injury upon me, if all 
were meant to end in nothing—if I 
only could bring myself to think that 
this was a systematic game adopted by 
them, to lead to the subsequent ar. 
rangement with my cousin !—if I could 
but satisfy my doubts on this head~—, 
What threats of vengeance I mut- 
tered, I cannot remember, for I was 
summoned at that critical moment to 
attend the party to the palace. 

The state of excitement I was in, 
was an ill preparative for the rigid 
etiquette of a court dinner. All passed - 
off, however, happily ; and the king, 
by a most good-natured allusion to the 
blunder of the night before, set me 
perfectly at ease on that head. 

I was placed next to Lady Jane at 
dinner ; and half from wounded pride, 
half from the momentarily increasing 
conviction that all was lost, chatted 
away gaily, without any evidence of a 
stronger feeling than the mere vicinity 
of a pretty person is sure to inspire. 
What success this game was attended 
with I know not; but the suffering it 
cost me, I shall never cease to remem- 
ber. One satisfaction I certainly did 
experience—she was manifestly piqued, 
and several times turned towards the 
person on the other side of her, to 
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avoid the tone of indifference in which 
I discussed matters that were actually 
wringing my own heart at the moment. 
Yet such was the bitterness of my 
spirit, that I set down this conduct on 
her part as coquetry; and quite con- 
yinced myself that any slight en- 
couragement she might ever have given 
my attentions, was only meant to in- 
dulge a spirit of vanity, by adding 
another to the list of her conquests. 
As the feeling grew upon me, I sup- 
pose my manner to her became more 
palpably cutting, for it ended at last in 
our discontinuing to speak, and when 
we retired from the palace, I accom- 
panied her to the carriage in silence, 
and wished her a cold and distant good 
night, without any advance to touch 
her hand at parting—and yet that 
parting I had destined for our last. 
The greater part of that night I 
spent in writing letters. One was to 
Jane herself, owning my affection, con- 
fessing that even the “ rudesse” of my 
late conduct was the fruit of it, and 
finally assuring her that, failing to win 
for her any return of my passion, I 
had resolved never to meet her more 
—I also wrote a short note to my uncle, 
thanking him for all he had formerly 
done in my behalf, but coldly declining 
for the future any assistance upon his 
part, resolving that upon my own efforts 
alone should I now rest my fortunes. 
To Lord Callonby I wrote at greater 
length, recapitulating the history of 
our early intimacy, and accusing him 
of encouraging me in expectations, 
which, as he never intended to confirm 
them, were fated to prove my ruin. 
More—much more I said, which to 
avow; I should gladly shrink from, 
were it not that I have pledged myself 
to honesty in these ‘ Confessions,” 
and as they depict the bitterness and 
misery of my spirit, I must plead 
ilty to them here. In a word, I 
elt myself injured. I saw no outlet 
for redress, and the only consolation 
open to my wounded pride and crushed 
affection, was to show, that if I felt 
myself a victim, at least I was not a 
dupe. I set about packing up for the 
journey, whither, I knew not. My 
leave was nearly expired, yet I could 
not bear the thought of rejoining the 
regiment. My only desire was to leave 
Munich, and that speedily. When all 
my arrangements were completed, I 
went down noiselessly to the inn yard 
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to order post-horses by day-break. 
There, to my surprise, I found all 
activity and bustle. Though so late 
at night, a courier had arrived from 
England for Lord Callonby, with some 
important despatches from the govern- 
ment. This would, at any other time, 
have interested me deeply ; now I heard 
the news without a particle of feeling, 
and I made all the necessary disposi- 
tions for my journey, without paying 
the slightest attention to what was 
going onabout me. I had just finished, 
when Lord Callonby’s valet came to 
say, that his lordship wished to see 
me immediately in his dressing-room. 
Though I would gladly have declined 
any further interview, I saw no means 
of escape, and followed the servant to 
his lordship’s room. 

There I found Lord Callonby in his 
dressing gown and night cap, sur- 
rounded by papers, letters, despatch 
boxes, and red tape-tied parcels, that 
all bespoke business. 

“Lorrequer, sit down, my boy, I 
have much to say to you, and as we 
have no time to lose you must for 
a little sleep. Is the door closed? I 
have just received most important news 
from England, and to begin”—here 
his lordship opened a letter and read 
as follows :— 

** My Lorp—They are out at last 
—the majority on Friday increased to 
forty yesterday evening, when they 
resigned; the Duke has, meanwhile, 
assumed the reins till further arrange- 
ments can be perfected, and despatches 
are now preparing to bring all our 
friends about us. The only rumours 
as yet are, L for the Colonies, 
H to the Foreign Office, W: 
President of the Council, and we 
anxiously hope yourself Viceroy to 
Ireland. In any case lose no time in 
coming back to England. The struggle 
will be a sharp one, as the outs are 
distracted, and we shall want you much. 
Ever your’s, my dear lord, 

“ Henry 

* This is much sooner than I looked 
for, Lorrequer, perhaps almost than I 
wished ; but as it has taken place, we 
must not decline the battle. Now what 
I wanted with you is this—if I go to 
Ireland, I should like your acceptance 
of the Private Secretary's Office. 
Come, come, no objections; you know 
that you need not leave thearmy; you 
can become unattached, I'll arrange 


” 
. 
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all that ; apropos, this concerns you ; 
it is from the Horse Guards; you 
need not read it now, though; it is 
merely your gazette to the company ; 
your promotion, however, shall not 
stop there; however, the important 
thing [ want with you is this—I wish 
you to start for England to-morrow ; 
circumstances prevent my going from 
this for a few days. You can see 
L and W , &e., and explain 
all I have to say; I shall write a few 
letters, and some hints for your own 
on ; and as Kilkee never would 
ave head for these matters, I look to 
your friendship to do it for me.” 
Looking only to the past, as the 
proposal suited my already made re- 
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solve to quit Munich, I acceded at 
once, and assured Lord Callonby that 
I should be ready in an hour. 

* Quite right, Lorrequer, but still 
T shall not need this; you cannot 
leave before eleven or twelve o'clock ; 
in fact, I have another service to exact 
at your hands before we part with 
you; meanwhile, try and get some 
sleep ; you are not likely to know any- 
thing of a bed before you reach the 
Clarendon.” 

So saying, he hurried me fromthe 
room, and as he closed the door, I 
heard him muttering his satisfaction, 
that already so far all had been well 
arranged. 


CHAPTER LIII.——CONCLUSION, 


SLEEP came on me, without my feeling 
it, and amid all the distracting cares 
and pressing thoughts that embarrassed 
me, I only awoke when the roll of the 
caleche sounded beneath my window, 
and warned me that I must be stirring 
and ready for the road. 

Since it is to be thus, thought I, it 
is much better that this opportunity 
should occur of my getting away at 
once, and thus obviate all the un- 
pleasantness of my future meeting with 
Lady Jane; and the thousand con- 
jectures that my departure, so sudden 
and unannounced, might give rise to. 
So be it, and I have now only one 
hope more—that the terms we last 
parted on, may prevent her appearing 
at the breakfast table; with these 
words I entered the room, where the 
Callonbys were assembled, all save 
Lady Jane. 

“ This is too provoking, really, Mr. 
Lorrequer,” said Lady Callonby, with 
her sweetest smile, and most civil 
manner, “ quite too bad to lose you 
now, that you have just joined us.” 

“Come, no tampering with our 
party,” said Lord Callonby, “my 
friend here must not be seduced by 
honied words and soft puncte from 
the high road that leads to honours 
and distinctions—now for your in- 
structions.” 

Here his lordship entered into a 
very deep discussion as to the condi- 
tions upon which his support might be 


expected, and relied upon, which Kilkee 
from time to time interrupted by cer- 
tain quizzing allusions to the low price 
he put upon his services, and suggested 
that a mission for myself should cer- 
tainly enter into the compact. 

At length breakfast was over, and 
Lord Callonby said— 


“Now, make your adieux, and let 
me see you for a moment in Sir Guy’s 
room, we have a little discussion there, 
in which your assistance is wanting.” 


I accordingly took my farewell of 
Lady Callonby, and approached to 
do so to Lady Jane, but she only 
made me a very distant salute, and 
said, in her coldest tone, “I hope 
you may have a pleasant journey.” 
Before I had recovered my sur- 
prise at this movement, Kilkee came 
forward and offered to accompany me 
a few miles on the road. I accepted 
readily the kind offer, and once more 
bowing to the ladies, withdrew. And 
thus it is, thought I, that I leave all 
my long-dreamed-of happiness, and 
such is the end of many a long day’s 
ardent expectation. When I entered 
my uncle’s room, my temper was cer- 
tainly not in the mood most fit for 
further trials, though it was doomed 
to meet them. 

“ Harry, my boy, we are in great 
want of you here, and as time presses, 
we must state our case very briefly. 
You are aware, Sir Guy tells me, that 
your cousin Guy -has been received 
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among us as the suitor of my eldest 
daughter. It has been an old compact 
between us to unite our families by 
ties still stronger than our very ancient 
friendship, and this match has been 
accordingly looked to by us both with 
much anxiety. Now, although on our 
parts I think no obstacle intervenes, 
yet, I am sorry to say, there appear 
difficulties in other quarters. In fact, 
certain stories have reached Lady 
Jane’s ears concerning your cousin, 
which have greatly prejudiced her 
against him, and we have reason to 
think most unfairly ; for we have suc- 
ceeded in tracing some of the offences 
in question, not to Guy, but to a Mr. 
Morewood, who it seems has perso- 
nated your cousin upon more than one 
occasion, and not a little to his disad- 
vantage. Now we wish you to sift 
these matters to the bottom, by your 
going to Paris as soon as you can 
venture to leave London—find out 
this man, and, if possible, make all 
straight ; if money is wanting, he must 
of course have it; but bear one thing 
in mind, that any possible step which 
may remove this unhappy impression 
from my daughter’s mind, will be of 
infinite service, and never be forgotten 
by us. Kilkee, too, has taken some 
dislike to Guy. You have only, how- 
ever, to talk to him onthe matter, and 
he is sure to pay attentien to you.” 

“ And, Harry,” said my uncle, “ tell 
Guy I am seek displeased that he is 
not here. I expected him to leave 
Paris with me, but some absurd wager 
at the Jockey Club detained him.” 

“ Another thing, Harry, you may 
as well mention to your cousin, that 
Sir Guy has complied with every 
suggestion that he formerly threw 
out—he will understand the allusion.” 

“Oh yes,” said my uncle, “ tell him 
roundly, he shall have Elton Hall; I 
have fitted up Marsden for myself; 
so no difficulty lies in that quarter.” 

“You may add, if you like, that my 
present position with the government 
enables me to offer him a speedy pros- 

ct of a regiment, and that I think 

e had better not leave the army.” 

“ And say that by next post Hamer- 
cloth’s bond for the six thousand shall 
be paid off, and let him send me a note 
of any other large sum he owes.” 

“ And, above all things, no more 


delays. I must leave this for England 
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inevitably, and as the ladies will pro. 
bably prefer wintering in Italy” 

“Oh, certainly,” said my uncle, 
“the wedding must take place.” 

“I scarcely can ask you to come to 
us on the occasion, though I need not 
say how greatly we should all feel 
gratified if you could do so,” said my 
lord. 

While this cross fire went on from 
both sides, I looked from one to the 
other of the speakers. My first im. 
pression being, that having perceived 
and disliked my attention to Lady 
Jane, they adopted this “mauvaise 
plaisanterie” as a kind of smart lesson 
for my future guidance. My next 
impression was, that they were really 
in earnest, but about the very stupidest 
pair of old gentlemen that ever wore 
hair powder. 

“ And this is all,” said I, drawing a 
long breath, and inwardly uttering a 
short prayer for patience. 

‘“‘ Why, I believe I have mentioned 
every thing,” said Lord Callonby, 
“except that if anything occurs to 
yourself that offers a prospect of for- 
warding this affair, we leave you a carte 
blanche to adopt it.” 

“Of course, then,” said I, “I am 
to understand that as no other difficul- 
ties lie in the way than those your 
lordship has mentioned, that the feel- 
ings of the parties—their affections 
are mutual.” 

“‘ Oh, of course, your cousin, I sup- 
pose, has made himself agreeable ; he 
is a good-looking fellow, and in fact, 
I am not aware why they should not 
like each other—eh, Sir Guy ?” 

‘* To be sure, and the Elton estates 
run half the shire with your Gloucester 
property. Never was there a more 
suitable match.” 

** Then only one point remains, and 
that being complied with, you may 
reckon upon my services; nay, more, 
I promise you success. Lady Jane's 
own consent must be previously assured 
to me: without this, I most positively 
decline moving a step in the matter; 
that once obtained, freely and without 
constraint, I pledge myself to do all 
you require.” 

“ Quite fair, Harry; I perfectly ap- 
prove of your scruples.” 

So saying, his lordship rose and left 
the room. 

Well, Harry, and yourself, what 
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is to be done for you? Has Callonby 
offered you anything yet?” 

“ Yes, sir, his lordship has most 
kindly offered me the under-secretary- 
ship in Ireland, but I have resolved on 
declining it, though I shall not at 
present say so, lest he should feel any 
delicacy in employing me upon the 
present occasion.” 

‘* Why, is the boy deranged? De- 
cline it! What, have you got in the 
world, that you should refuse such an 
appointment ?” 

The colour mounted to my cheeks, 
my temples burned, and what I should 
have replied to this taunt, I know not, 
for passion had completely mastered 
me. When Lord Callonby again en- 
tered the room, his usually calm and 
pale face was agitated and flushed, 
and his manner tremulous and hurried ; 
for an instant he was silent, then 
turning towards my uncle, he took 
his hand affectionately, and said— 

‘* My good old friend, I am deeply, 
deeply grieved; but we must abandon 
this scheme. I have just seen my 
daughter, and from the few words 
which we have had together, I find 
that her dislike to the match is in- 
vincible, and, in fact, she has obtained 
my promise never again to allude to it. 
If I were willing to constrain the feel- 
ings of my child, you yourself would 
not permit it. So here let us forget 
that we ever hoped for, ever calculated 
on a plan in which both our hearts 
were so deeply interested,” 

These words, few as they were, 
were spoken with deep feeling, and 
for the first time, I looked upon the 
speaker with sincere regard. They 
were both silent for some minutes; 
Sir Guy, who was himself much agi- 
tated, spoke first. 

* So be it then, Callonby, and thus 
do I relinquish one—perhaps the only 
cheering prospect my advanced age 
held out tome. I have long wished 
to have your daughter for re niece, 
and since [ have known her, the wish 
has increased tenfold.” 

“It was the chosen dream of all my 
anticipations,” said Lord Callonby, 
“and now Jane’s affections only 
but let it pass.” 

‘« And is there then really no remedy 
—can nothing be struck out ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“TI am not quite so sure, my Lord,” 
said I, tremulously. 
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“ No, no, Lorrequer, you are a ready 
witted fellow, I know, but this passes 
even your ingenuity, besides I have 
given her my word.” 

« Even so.” 

“ Why, what do you mean—speak 
out man,” said Sir Guy, “ I'll give you 
ten thousand pounds on the spot if you 
suggest a means of overcoming this 
pn 8 

“Perhaps you might not accede 
afterwards.” 

“I pledge myself to it.” 

‘“ And I, too,” said Lord Callonby, 
“if no unfair stratagem be resorted to 
towards my daughter. If she only 
give her free and willing consent, I 

ree.” 

“* Then you must bid higher, uncle, 
ten thousand won't do, for the bargain 
is well worth the money.” 

“Name your price, boy, and keep 
your word.” 

* Agreed then,” holding my uncle 
to his promise, “I pledge myself that 
his nephew shall be eho of Lad 
Jane Callonby; and now, my lord, 
read Harry vice Guy in the contract, 
and I am certain my uncle is too faith- 
ful to his plighted word, and too true 
> his promise not to say it shall 

The suddenness of this rash decla- 
ration absolutely stunned them both, 
and then recovering at the same mo- 
ment, their eyes met. 

“Fairly caught, Guy,” said Lord 
Callonby, “a bold stroke if it only 
succeeds.” 

‘* And it shall, by 


.” said my 
uncle; “Elton is yours, Harry, and 
with seven thousand a year, and my 
nephew to boot, Callonby won't refuse 
you.” 

There are moments in life in which 
conviction will follow a bold “coup 


de main,” that never would have 
ensued from the slow process of rea- 
soning. Luckily for me, this was one 
of those happy intervals. Lord Cal- 
lonby catching my uncle’s enthu- 
siasm, seized me by the hand, and 
said— 

“ With her consent, Lorrequer, you 
may count upon mine, and faith if truth 
must be told, I always preferred you 
to the other.” 

What my uncle added, I waited not to 
listen to; but with one bound sprung 
from the room—dashed up stairs to 
Lady Callonby's drawing-room-—looked 
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rapidly around to see if she were there, 
and then, without paying the slightest 
attention to the questions of Lady 
Callonby and her youngest daughter, 
was turning to leave the room, when 
my eye caught the flutter of a Cach- 
mere shawl in the garden beneath. In 
an instant the window was torn open 
—lI stood upon the sill, and though 
the fall was some twenty feet, with one 
spring I took it, and before the ladies 
had recovered from their first surprise 
at my unaccountable conduct, put the 
finishing stroke to their amazement, 
by throwing my arms around Lady 
Jane, and clasping her to my heart. 

I cannot remember by what process 
I explained the change that had taken 
place in my fortunes. I had some very 
vague recollection of vows of eternal 
love being mingled with praises of my 
worthy uncle, and the state of my 
affections and finances were jumbled 
up together, but still sufficiently in- 
telligibly to satisfy my beloved Jane— 
that this time at least, I made love 
with something more than my own 
consent to support me. Before we 
had walked half round the garden, 
she had promised to be mine; and 
Harry Lorrequer, who rose that morn- 
ing with nothing but despair and dark- 
ness before him, was now the happiest 
of men. 

Dear reader, I have little more to 
confess. Lord Callonby’s politics were 
fortunately deemed of more moment 
than inal scruples, and the trea- 
sury benches more respected than the 
trousseau. Our wedding was therefore 
settled for the following week. Mean- 
while every day seemed to teem with 
its own meed of good fortune. My 

ood uncle, under whose patronage, 
orty odd years before, Colonel Kam- 
worth had obtained his commission, 
undertook to effect the reconciliation 
between him and the Wallers, who 
now only waited for our wedding, 
before they set out for Hydrabad cot- 
tage, that snug receptacle of Curry 
and Madeira, Jack confessing that he 
had rather listen to the siege of Java, 
by that fire side, than hear an account 
of Waterloo from the lips of the great 
duke himself. 

I wrote to Trevanion to invite him 
over to Munich for the ceremony, and 
the same post which informed me that 
he was en route to join us, brought also 
a letter from my eccentric friend 
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O'Leary, whose name having so often 
occurred in these confessions, I am 
tempted to read aloud, the more so as 
its contents are no secret, Kilkee having 
insisted upon reading it to a committee 
of the whole family assembled after 
dinner. 

“Dear Lorrequer—The trial is 
over, and I am acquitted, but still in 
St. Pelagie; for as the government 
were determined to cut my head off 
if guilty, so the mob resolved to murder 
me if innocent. A pleasant place this: 
before the trial, I was the most popular 
man in Paris; my face was in ever 
print shop; plaister busts of me, wit 
a great organ behind the ear, in all 
the thoroughfares; my autograph 
selling at six and twenty sous, and 
a lock of my hair at five francs. Now 
that it is proved I did not murder the 
‘ minister at war,’ (who is in excellent 
health and spirits), the popular feeling 
against me is very violent; and I am 
looked upon as an impostor, who ob- 
tained his notoriety under false pre- 
fences; and Vernet, who had begun 
my picture for a Judas, has left off in 
disgust. Your friend Trevanion is a 
trump ; he procured a Tipperary gen- 
tleman to run away with Mrs. Ram, 
and they were married at Frankfort, 
on Tuesday last. By the by, what an 
escape you had of Emily: she was 
only quizzing you all the time. She 
is engaged to be married to Tom 
O'Flaherty, whois herenow. Emily's 
imitation of you, with the hat a little on 
one side, and a handkerchief flourish- 
ing away in one hand, is capital; but 
when she kneels down and _ says, 
‘dearest Emily,’ &c., you'd swear it 
was yourself.—[Here the laughter of 
the auditory prevented Kilkee’ pro- 
ceeding, who, to my utter confusion, 
resumed after alittle. |—Don’t be losing 
your time making upto Lord Callonby’s 
daughter—[here came another burst 
of laughter]—they say here you have 
not a chance, and moreover she’s a 
downright flirt.—[It is your turn now, 
Jane, said Kilkee, scarcely able to pro- 
ceed.]—Besides that, her father’s a 
pompous old Tory, that won't give 
a sixpence with her; and the old 
curmudgeon, your uncle, has as much 
idea of providing for you, as he has 
of dying.—[This last sally absolutely 
convulsed all parties.|—To be sure 
Kilkee’s a fool, but he is no use to 
you.—[Begad I thought I was going 
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to escape, said the indvidual alluded 
to, but your friend O'Leary cuts on 
every side of him.]"’ The letter, after 
some very grave reflections upon the 
hopelessness of my pursuit, concluded 
with a kind pledge to meet me soon, 
and become my travelling companion. 
Meanwhile, added he, I must cross 
over to London, and look after my 
new work, which is to come out soon, 
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under the title of “the Loiterings of 
Arthur O’ Leary.” 

This elegant epistle formed the sub- 
ject of much laughter and conversation 
amongst us long after it was concluded ; 
and little triumph could be claimed by 
any party, when nearly all were so 
roughly handled. So passed the last 
evening I spent in Munich—the next 
morning I was married! 


[The following epistle was written to accompany the publication of the “ Confessions” 
in a separate volume—we reprint it here, as we do not wish to withhold any part of 
Master Harry's Confessions from our readers.—A. P.] 


EPISTLE VALEDICTORY,. 
Dear Pustic— 


Wuen first I set about recording the scenes which occupy these pages, I had 
no intention of continuing them, except in such stray and scattered fragments 
as the columns of a Magazine permit of; and when at length I discovered 
that some interest had attached not only to the adventures, but to their 
narrator, I would gladly have retired with my “little laurels” from a stage, 
on which, having only engaged to appear between the acts, I was destined 
to come forward as a principal character. 

Among the “miseries of human life,” a most touching one is spoken of— 
the being obliged to listen to the repetition of a badly sung song, because 
some well-wishing, but not over discreet friend of the singer has called loudly 
for an encore. 

I begin very much to fear that something of the kind has taken place here, 
and that I should have acted a wiser part, had I been contented with even 
the still small voice of a few partial friends, and retired from the boards 
in the pleasing delusion of success; but unfortunately, the same easy tem- 

rament that has so often involved me before, has been faithful to me 

ere; and when you pretended to be pleased, unluckily, I believed you. 

So much of apology for the matter—a little now for the manner of my 
offending, and I have done. I wrote as I felt—sometimes in good spirits, 
sometimes in bad—always carelessly—for, God help me, I can do no better. 

When the celibacy of the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, became an 
active law in that University, the Board proceeded to enforce it, by 
summoning to their presence all the individuals who it was well known had 
transgressed the regulation, and among them figured Dr. S., many of whose 
sons were at the same time students in the college. “Are you married, 
Dr. S r?” said the bachelor viceprovost, in all the dignity and pride 
of conscious innocence. ‘“ Married!” said the father of ten children, with a 
start of involuntary horror ;—‘“ married?” “Yes, sir, married.” “ Why, 
sir, I am no more married than the provost.” This was quite enough— 
no farther questions were asked, and the head of the University preferred 
& merciful course towards the offender, to repudiating his wife and disowning 
his children. Now for the application. Certain captious and incredulous peo- 
ple have doubted the veracity of the adventures I have recorded in these 
pages; I do not think it necessary to appeal to concurrent testimony and 
credible witnesses for their proof, but I pledge myself to the fact that every 
tittle I have related is as true as that my name is Lorrequer—need I say 
more ? 

Another objection has been made to my narrative, and I cannot pass it 
by without a word of remark ;—* these Confessions are wanting in scenes of 
touching and pathetic interest’*—true, quite true; but I console myself on 
this head, for I remember hearing of an author whose paraphrase of the 


* We have the author’s permission to state, that all the pathetic and moving incidents of 
his career he has reserved for a second series of ‘* Confessions,” to be entitled ‘* Lorrequer 
Married?” —-Publisher’s Note. 
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book of Job was refused by a publisher, if he could not throw a little more 
humour into it; and if I have not been more miserable and more un- 
happy, I am very sorry for it on your account, but you must excuse my re- 
etting it on my own. Another story and I have done;—the Newgate Ca 
a. makes mention of a notorious housebreaker, who closed his career 
of outrage and violence by the murder of a whole family, whose house he 
robbed; on the scaffold he entreated permission to speak a few words to 
the crowd beneath, and thus addressed them:—* My friends, it is quite true 
I murdered this family; in cold blood I did it—one by one they fell beneath 
my hand, while I rifled their coffers, and took forth their effects; but one 
thing is imputed to me, which I cannot die without denying—it is asserted 
that I stole an extinguisher ; the contemptible character of this petty theft 
is a stain upon my reputation, that I cannot suffer to disgrace my memory.” 
So would I now address you for all the graver offences of my book; I stand 
forth guilty—miserably, palpably guilty ---they are mine every one of them; 
and I dare not, I cannot deny them; but if you think that the blunders in 
French and the hash of spelling so widely spread through these pages, 
are attributable to me; on the faith of a gentleman I pledge myself you are 
wrong, and that I had nothing to do with them. If my thanks for the kind- 
ness and indulgence with which these hastily written and rashly conceived 
sketches have been received by the press and the public, are of any avail, 
let me add, in conclusion, that a more grateful author does not exist than 
Harry Lorrequer. 


Harry Lorrequer’s new work will be commenced in our Magazine for March, 


TWO SONNETS. 
« Great men have been among us.”— Wordsworth. 


I 
Ancestral halls, hung round with goodly store 
Of lances, swords, and bucklers—proving well 
The truth of all that household legends tell 
Of those who once that ancient armour wore ;— 
And happy hamlets, on the sunny shore 
Of broad, blue lakes—or shelter’d in deep dell 
Among green hills, that angry storms repel, 
And keep fond vigil o’er them evermore ;— 
And stately fanes, to organ’s billowy tone 
Responding solemn echoes, through dim aisles 
And pillar'd vaults, paved with sepulchral stone ;— 
And village churches, in morn’s radiant smiles, 
Or holier twilight, rising still and lone ;— 
Halls—hamlets—fanes—England ! are all thine own. 


tl. 


Yes—they are thine; but yet a better dower, 

A richer treasure, it is thine to claim— 

The odorous memory of each sainted name, 
That, in old time, in battle-field or bower, 
Wrought noble deeds, or utter’d words of power ;— 

Warrior—like Bayard, without fear or blame ; 

Statesman—with single eye and honest aim, 
Holding his country's helm in evil hour ; 
Poet—whose heart is with us to this da 
Embalmed in song; and Priest—who, for the ark 
Of God, battled in troublous times and dark. 
Hallow their memories, England! such as they 
Not were, but are—their blood is in our veins— 


Around, within, their presence still remains, 
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MORNING PRAYER IN A SICK ROOM, 
(Written during the dangerous illness of a beloved Sister.) 


The pale red light of dawn, 
Through curtains half withdrawn, 
Falls freshly on the sufferer’s restless bed, 
Chasing her feverish dream 
Before its early beam, 
Bidding her strive to lift the languid head ;— 
—In vain! she cannot bear that searching ray— 
Father of Lights! be with her through the day! 


Upon her cheek and brow 

Behold the crimson glow 
Telling us where the burning fever feeds— 

Her heart beats thick within, 

Her hand is dry and thin— 
Father of Life! Thou knowest what she needs! 
Oh, good Physician! Thou dost keep the balm 
This wasted cheek to cool, this pulse to calm. 


If, in the hours of light, 
Memories, intensely bright, 
Of days of health come back, and bring the thirst 
For songs of pleasant rills, 
For wandering o’er the hills, 
For bright green fields, and flowers ’midst woodlands nurst— 
Father of Glory! let the loved one see 
That fairer contemplation dwells in Thee, 


If, from those lips so faint, 
Some murmur of complaint 
The impatience of a moment should escape, 
Let her next breath be given 
Unstained and pure to heaven, 
And to a prayer its feeble quiverings shape— 
Father of Love! at once be reconciled, 
Hear and forgive Thy weak and helpless child. 


She drains a bitter cup, 
But Thou canst raise her up— 
Thou canst rebuke the fever as of old— 
Oh, if it be Thy will, 
Stay the unquiet thrill 
Of this wild pulse, and these hot eyes unfold 
In dewy sleep, such as she knew betore— 
Father of mercies! our beloved restore ! 


But if Thy purpose be 

The sufferer’s soul to free, 
Rending the bondage of the flesh away, 

Be with her to the last, 

Let the dark vale be passed, 
Resting on Thee, her only trust and stay— 
And though our earthly hopes be blighted thus, 
God of all consolation ! be with us! 


Liverpool, 1889. M. A. Browne, 
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REV, ROBERT WALSH, LL.D. . AND M.D. 
Author of “ A Journey overland from Constantinople to Vienna,” &c. &c. 


Dr. Watsu, whose portrait we present to our readers on the opposite page, is 
a native of Waterfoid, and younger brother to Dr. Edward Walsh, whose memoir 
appeared in our Magazine for January; 1834. He-entéred ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
as a pensioner under Dr. Elrington; and having obtained the object of an under- 
graduate’s aspiration, premiums and a scholarship, graduated, and was ordained 
for the parish of St. Nicholas Without, as Curate to the celebrated preacher Dean 
Kirwan, in which capacity he made his ‘debét in, the world of ‘letters. Being 
invited to preach before the Lord Mayor and Corporation on Michaelmas day, 
he chose for his text, “ Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath red eyes ? 
they that tarry long at their wine.” . The convivial Corporation started at the 
lecture on temperance they expected fromthe young preacher, but finding his 
precepts were principally directed against-the effeets of intoxication on the lower 
orders, their lordships were relieved, and when he had dined with them after 
service, and every one had drunk wine with him,-as if to make him forget his own 
precepts, at the request of the Lord Mayor, he published his sermon. He annexed 
to it an appendix, containing all the acts against’ the intemperate use of ardent 
spirits ; and socicties, called “ Conservators of the Public Peace,” were formed to 
enforce them, which were, ina measure, the “ precursors” of temperance societies 
in Dublin. 

He formed a strong friendship with the Rev. J.. Whitelaw, and assisted him in 
his memorable census of the population, and history. of the city of Dublin. On 
the death of his venerable friend before the completion of the work, he was 
requested to finish it for the benefit of Mr. Whitelaw’s widow, and after a laborious 
application of five years, he completed this most comprehensive and splendid work 
in 2 vols: 4to. _It was presented to the Irish government with a memorial, anda 
pension of £200 per annum was settled on Mr. Whitelaw’s widow, which she still 
enjoys ; but Dr. Walsh never‘asked, or received, the slightest compensation. This 
work was a mine of information, in which every thing curious or interesting, con- 
nected with Dublin, was to be found, and when he had left Ireland, and was no 
longer on the spot to expose the plagiarism, it was plundered by various com- 
pilers, of whom several hid rot the honesty to acknowledge the theft. 

We next find him Curate of Finglas, and acting among the poor in-the two-fold 
capacity of clergyman and physician. To qualify himself for the latter, he had 
attended the usual course of lectures and hospitals, and taken a degree of M.D. 
At the time when the typhus fever broke out like a pestilence, and for three years 
ravaged Ireland, he was most indefatigable in his exertions to stay the plague. 
For his benevolent labours on this occasion, he was presented with a piece of 
plate and an affectionate address by his parishioners. What rendered this ré- 
markable, was, that all religious persuasions joined in it, and among the foremost 
of the signatures was that of the worthy parish priest of Finglas. He was, how- 
ever, one of the old school, now unhappily almost extinct, while their place is 
supplied by the ignorant and intolerant race of Maynooth. 

While in this parish, he made a discovery interesting in the antiquities of 
Ireland ; it is situated in the barony of Nethercross, so called, according to 
tradition, from a venerable cross erected by St. Patrick, which stood in a 
place called the Watery-lane, near a.well of great reputed sanctity, still 
marked by his name. The soldiers of Cromwell, in proceeding to the siege of 
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Drogheda, had seen this cross, and thrown it down, as an emblem of superstition ; 
but when they had passed on, the inhabitants, to protect it from further profana- 
tion, removed and buried it. Interested for this venerable relic, Dr. Walsh made 
diligent inquiry, and learned from a very old man that his grandfather was ac- 
quainted with the spot where it was concealed, and had communicated his know- 
ledge to him. With this old man for his guide, he proceeded to the spot with 
some labourers, and actually disinterred a large granite cross of extreme antiquity, 
which had lain buried for nearly two centuries. He had it erected in the church- 
yard, where it still stands, an object of great veneration to the people. 

It was his custom to relax the severity of duty by taking a summer ramble, 
leaving his parish in charge of a friend, and setting out with a stick in his hand 
and a shirt in his pocket. He had, in this way, literally walked over England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and a part of the continent, when an opportunity offered 
of extending his travels by accepting the chaplaincy to the British Embassy at 
_ Constantinople in 1820. In the suite of his classic friend and countryman, Lord 
Strangford, he made a tour of the Mediterranean, Greece, and the Islands 
of the Archipelago, on “his way to the Turkish capital, meeting with more 
terrors than usually fall to the lot of travellers. On the night of the arrival of 
‘the embassy at Zante, the island was shaken by an earthquake, and every 
house shattered ; that in which he lodged was rent in sunder, and he was 
dragged from under a heap of rubbish. He afterwards published an interesting 
account of this terrible visitation of God, which was much circulated. He 
arrived at Constantinople at the commencement of the Greek revolution, 
when he was an eye-witness to all its horrors, and saw the heads of the condemned 
exposed on dishes, while the headless bodies were cast into the streets fur the 
dogs and vultures to devour them. From the capital he made journeys into Asia, 
to visit the churches of the Apocalypse, and while exploring the ruins of Ephesus, 
his party were mistaken for Samiote pirates, and attacked by a horde of Delhi 
cavalry. They would have been cut to pieces but for their Tartar Janissary 
and the Sultan’s firman, with which they travelled ; but, as it happened, after some 
were wounded and all made prisoners, they were liberated without being either 
strangled or impaled, as they feared. When the plague was raging in Constan- 
tinople, he revived his practice as a physician, and having handled a patient, was 
compromised as a contagioned man. He was sent into quarantine at Belgrade, 
along with some others, but, having become ill, was abandoned by his companions, 
and left alone to die in the mountains, till he was found by the palace Janissary 
sent by the ambassador, and finally recovered from a slight attack of the pestilence ; 
—but we will tell our readers no more of his dangers, as they may derive much 
More entertainment and information from his own most graphic and interesting 
narrative. 

There is, in the sea of Marmora, a lovely Archipelago, called the Prince’s 
Islands, to which the residents of Constantinople retired when the plague raged 
in the capital. During the summer months, when professional duties allowed 
him to be absent from the palace, he took up his residence here, in a Greek con- 
vent. He discovered over the gate a stone with an inscription, which he found, on 
investigation, to be the tombstone of Sir R. Barton, our first resident ambassador at 
the Ottoman Porte—sent by Queen Elizabeth. He had died on the island, was 
buried on the spot, and the inscription had formed part of a tomb erected over 
him. Time and the hand of barbarism had dilapidated it, and the flag was taken to 
fill up the arch over the gate of the convent, where it remained in good preserva- 
tion, but in an inverted position, and so it had continued for 200 years. Dr. Walsh 
reported his discovery to Lord Strangford, and his excellency commissioned him 
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to have it taken down, and placed in a proper position on a re-edified tomb ; but 
owing to the disturbed state of things in Greece, it could not be immediately done, 
before he was obliged to return to Europe—and we believe this venerable memorial 
of the first English representative of majesty in the East yet remains over the 
door of the Greek convent, where the Doctor first discovered it— 


* And stops a hole to keep the wind away.” 


He effected, however, one interesting object in these islands. Vaccination was 
unknown there, and the small-pox made frightful ravages. He had innoculated 
the child of Lady Strangford, with matter sent, we believe, from the cow-pock 
institution in Dublin, and proposed to her ladyship to extend the protection it 
afforded to these islands. She was always ready to promote any benevolent 
object, so from her child he vaccinated every person who had not already had 
the small-pox, to the number of several hundreds, of all ages, from six months to 
sixty years old. On his return to the East, after an absence of some years, he 
made inquiries as to the efficacy of the vaccination, and learned that though small. 
pox had, in the meantime, broken out in an aggravated form, not one of his 
patients had died of it, though a few were attacked in a mild form. It is re- 
markable that the West was indebted to the wife of one of our ambassadors for 
the introduction of variolous infection from the East, while the East is thus, in a 
measure, indebted to the wife of another for the return of a greater benefit, in 
the practice of vaccine inoculation. 

After a residence of five years in Constantinople, he returned by land to 
England, across the Balkan ; and our sketch represents him, in his travelling dress, 
seated on the summit ridge of this magnificent chain, with his Tartar Janissary 
Kutchk Mustapha, in the back ground. In his account of his journey 
he made known two things little understood in this country—first, that the Jews 
of the East are of Spanish descent, speaking a Spanish tongue, and had been 
driven out of Spain by the Inquisition, to seek that asylum among the followers 
of Mahomet which the followers of Christ denied them ; and, secondly, that there 
exists a populous and thriving colony of Protestants in the Carpathian mountains, 
whom the Inquisition had also persecuted out of Saxony, and driven to the 
confines of Europe, where they flourish exceedingly to this day. 

After his return to England, he went to St. Petersburgh, as Chaplain to 
the Russian embassy ; and, as if he was fated to be always present at scencs 
of commotion, he arrived just before the explosion of the conspiracy to place 
Constantine on the throne. On this occasion he got entangled among the 
insurgents, and saw 1200 people, military and mob, killed around him by discharges 
of grape-shot. He escaped behind the projection of a pillar, while the artillery 
poured its fire down the avenue; and when he came from his hiding-place, he 
seemed the only man alive in a large street, in the midst of a populous city, ex- 
hibiting a dismal spectacle of human bodies, weltering in pools of blood on white 
snow. He published an account of this little-known transaction, by which it ap- 
peared, from documents produced on subsequent investigations, that a tremendous 
revolution, ramifying through all Russia, was attempted, in which 2000 nobles 
and princes of the empire were, more or less, concerned. 

After his return from Russia, he attended the embassy, in 1828, sent to Rio de 
Janeiro, to effect a marriage hetween Dom Miguel and Dona Maria, daughter 
of Don Pedro. While in Brazil, he was presented to the Emperor Don Pedro, 
and had an opportunity of personally knowing that singular man, with whom he 
made the British public better acquainted than they had ever been before. He 
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visited the interior of Brazil, and explored the mining districts 500 miles distant 
from the capital. He made himself particularly acquainted with the state of the 
Negroes ; and when the North-Star frigate, in which he returned across the 
Atlantic, captured a slave-ship, containing 600 miserable objects, he went on 
board, and witnessed all the noisome horrors to which the victims of this 
hateful trade are exposed on the passage. He published such an account of 
his experience, that he was placed on the Committee of the Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery ; so he has the consolation of reflecting that his exertions 
contributed their share to the final extirpation of this execrable traffic. 

When he arrived in England, it was again proposed to him to resume his 
chaplaincy at Constantinople ; and he returned through France und Italy, with 
part of his family, to that capital in 1831. He was curious to see what changes the 
terrible revolution, a purt of which he had witnessed, had wrought, and he was 
gratified. He found Greece liberated, and Turkey reformed. Before the end 
of this second visit, he witnessed another catastrophe—the tremendous conflagra- 
tion, in which the whole of Pera and a part of Constantinople was consumed. 
All the palaces of the Frank embassies, which had escaped in former conflagra- 
tions, were burnt duwn—among the rest, the British palace—blazing up, like 
shavings in a carpenter's yard, and leaving but ashes behind. For his private 
losses on this occasion, he never received any compensation, though others were 
not forgotten. 

After thus experiencing various climates and vicissitudes, in different quarters 
of the globe, he exchanged his chaplaincy fora benefice in England, from whence 
he was invited by the discerning Archbishop of Dublin to the vicarage of 
Kilbride, near the Vale of Ovoca. A short time since he brought into notice 
another antiquarian curiosity, which he had the good fortune to discover in the 
wild mountains of this patish—a curious stone coffin, containing an urn in an 
inverted position, covering two small bones of human fingers. He presented 


* q model of the coffin, with the urn, to the Royal Irish Academy, with a notice 


of the district where it was found. This instance of “digital inhumation”’ is, 
we believe, the only one as yet discovered in Ireland. It is a subject of con- 
siderable interest to the antiquary, and we trust Dr. Walsh's discovery will 
lead to some curious result, He has since removed to the benefice of Finglas ; 
and so, after his numerous wanderings and perils, by land and water, is again 
located among his early friends—to renew the feelings of amity and good-will 
with which they parted. 

As we have had, and trust we shall soon again have, occasion to notice the 
works of the Rev. Doctor, whom we have thus introdueed to our readers, we 


‘need not here criticize bis labours. Sutffice it to say, that he enjoyed advantages 


and opportunities, in the countries which he visited, sach as do not often fall to 
the lot of travellers; and his eminent success, as a scieutific and entertaining 
writer, if other evidence were wanted, would abundantly testify how profitably 
he has availed himself of them. The principal works which he has given to 
the world are—* The History of Dublin,” 2 vols. 4to; “Journey from Con- 
stantinople to Vienna,” 1 vol. 8vo.; “ Notices of Brazil,” 2 vols. 8vo.; “ Resi- 
dence at Constantinople,” 2 vols. 8vo.; “ An Essay on Ancient Christian Coins 
and Gems,” 1 vol. 8vo. ; “ Illustrated Views of the Turkish Empire,” 2 vols. 4to. 
Some of the above have passed through so many as five editions ; besides which, 
he has published some sermons, and various contributions to periodicals and 
literary journale—our own among the number. 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA.* 


For the volumes which are now under 
our consideration the public is in- 
debted to the labours of a missionary 
minister sent out by one of those great 
societies, which the enterprise and 
Christian zeal of America, emulating 
the mother country, has enabled to 
traverse more than one half our globe, 
bearing the blessings of the gospel to 
the remotest shores of Asia. The 
objects to which Mr. Malcom’s at- 
tention was, of course, most solicit- 
ously directed, were necessarily far 
different from those which would oc- 
cupy or interest the general traveller, 
and therefore, as may be expected, 
the prospects and progress of the 
various missiqnary stations which he 
visited in the regions of South Eastern 
Asia, occupy the prominent and prin- 
cipal places throughout the volumes. 
Still it must have been at once obvious 
to a thinking man, that the political 
and economical relations of these 
countries, their religion, manners, and 
civilization, could not fail to be, even 
to the missionary, of scarcely secondary 
moment, as exercising a vast and im- 
portant influence on the success or 
failure of the great cause which he 
had taken in hand. That our author 
thought so, the manner in which he 
has executed his work fully assures us. 
Itis—inaddition to containing a minute, 
and, we can well believe, faithful record 
of missionary labours, and recent and 
authentic ceo ye of the prospects 
and progress of Christianity in that 
interesting part of the world—replete 
with the remarks of an acute and en- 
lightened observer on the state of 
society, and manners, laws, history, 
commerce, and natural productions of 
the countries which he visited. The 
advantages, too, which his character and 

sition afforded were not few; and, 
indeed, are admitted by himself with 
a readiness and candour that evince he 
has no desire to plead the want of 
them in extenuation for any deficiencies 
to be found in his book. As the 
authorized and accredited agent of an 
influential society, he possessed the 


confidence of those best able to inform 
him on all subjects relating as well to 
the peculiar object of his mission, as to 
topics of general interest—namely, the 
missionaries and civilians who had 
resided for long periods in the respec- 
tive places, and who readily placed at 
his disposal the fruits of their own 
matured and extensive observations, 
Indeed, accurate information seems to 
have been an object of much greater 
solicitude with Mr. Malcom, than in- 
teresting adventure, or the pursuit of 
those striking incidents which so gene. 
rally form the staple of modern tourists ; 
and bearing in recollection the com. 
paratively short period of time con- 
sumed in a very extended course of 
travel, the extreme accuracy and gene- 
rally minute detail, form not the least 
merit of the work. To the attainment 
of this end, our author adopted means 
which, it would, indeed, be well if the 
mass of travellers, both for the sake 
of themselves and their readers, would 
avail themselves of as extensively, even 
though they should not possess the 
modesty and ingenuousness to avow 
it like our author. 


** Before leaving a place,” he remarks, “I 
generally submitted my notes to several 
persons for a careful revision. If, therefore, 
I should be convicted of errors, they are such 
as the best informed persons on the spot have 
fallen into, and as my reader would have 
imbibed had he been in my place. Some 
errors may be charged to me, through mis- 
take of the objector; for often when I read 
my notes in various places, gentlemen dis- 
sented from some statements with great 
confidence the correctness of which they ad- 
mitted on further examination, which ex- 
amination they would not have made had I 
not quoted some influential name as my’in- 
former.” 


Mr. Malcom set out on his mission 
from Boston, in the latter end of the 
month of September, 1835. The inci- 
dents of his voyage, though sufficiently 
well placed in a private journal, were 
yet too common-place to have, in our 
opinion justified the occupying some 
thirty pages of a book to meet the 


* Travels in South-Eastern Asia, embracing Hindustan, Malaya, Siam. and Chinn; with 
Notices of numerous Missionary Stations, and a full Account. of the Burman Empire. By 


the Rev. Howard Malcom, of Boston, U.S. 


Two vols, post Svo, London. 1839. 
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public eye. Sickness, sentiment, and 
scenery—our readers will pardon the 
alliteration—with each of which all 
travellers and all travel-reading people 
are sufficiently intimate, being the 
amount of the chapter. In the end of 
February of the following year, he 
reached the Burman territories, land- 
ing at Amherst, and thence proceeded 
to Mulmain, where a mission was 
already established. 

It is not our purpose, in our review 
of these volumes, to dwell upon the 
portions of them which relate to the 
subject of the mission; at the same 
time we are disposed to admit that as 
they form, perhaps, the larger portion 
of the whole, so are they the most 
intrinsically valuable part of it. Before, 
however, we dismiss altogether this 
consideration of the subject, we must, 
in justice to the author remark, that 
he has collected with great industry 
and minuteness, a mass of information, 
the importance of which to the in- 
terests and success of eastern missions, 
can be readily conceived, and in the 
dissertations and tables, as well as the 
suggestions upon the mode of conduct- 
ing missions, which form the fourth 
book of the work, he has exhibited 
good sense, learning, judgment, and 
practical experience, all animated and 
put in motion by most persevering and 
ardent, yet tempered Christian zeal, 
that do credit alike to his heart and 
his understanding. After a sojourn of 
some days at Mulmain, and informing 
himself fully of the matters relating to 
the mission, the author proceeded 
southward to the towns of Tavoy and 
Mergui, and thence returned to Mul- 
main again. The following descrip- 
tion which he gives of his reception 
amongst the Karens, exhibits those 
people as exercising the virtues of 
hospitality to an extent rarely to be 
met with even in Christian countries. 


“Though we lodged each night in the 
boat, we spent our time and ate among the 
people. The glance thus gained at native 
character was very gratifying. We saw no 
house where poverty seemed to dwell (though 
we passed through four or five villages, ) and 
no disorder in any place. Wherever we 
stopped to eat, we entered a house freely, and 
Were immediately offered clean mats, and 
treated with the utmost hospitality. Able 
and willing to supply our wants, they some- 
times expostulated with the servant, as he 
Was cooking our meals, that he had brought 

Vout. XV. 
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rice and fowls, instead of allowing them to 
furnish our table. This trait is prevalent 
among the Karens. Native assistants go 
from village to village among them, even 
where the gospel has never been heard, and 
take literally ‘ neither scrip nor purse.’ They 
are bountifully supplied, even where their 
message meets only with opposition. Mr. 
Vinton, on one occasion, went several days’ 
journey among Karen villages, without ser- 
vant or food. Everywhere they killed for 
him their best fowls and spread before him 
rice, fruits, honey, and whatever they had, 
and gave him their best place to sleep.” 


In Burmah, the new year com- 
mences with the new moon in April, 
and for several days the festivities 
which usher it in, keep the Burmese 
town in a state of excitement. Our 
author has given us an account of 
these merry makings. 


‘* Before every Burman house is erected a 
slight bamboo palisade, six or eight feet long, 
decorated very tastefully with young palm 
trees, and pots of water, filled with various 
beautiful blossoms, The moistened streets 
send up an enlivening freshness, which, with 
the odours of the flowers, makes the street 
like a charming avenue ina garden, The 
absurd yet amusing ceremony to which these 
are preparations seems peculiar to Burmans. 
It is. a general war of water. Every one is 
at liberty to wet his neighbour, but the com- 
pliment is chiefly paid by women to men, and 
men to women; the children taking~ the 
principal share of the business into their 
hands. J have just been riding along the 
principal streets to witness the scene; but 
no one offered to compliment me, or other 
foreigners, with a bowl of water. They know 
that foreigners, whose raiment is not so easily 
changed, do not relish the sport; though 
sometimes, out of ill-timed complaisance, 
they submit to it. Almost universally the 
people take it pleasantly; but occasionally 
I saw little fellows chased and overthrown in 
the dirt, who played off on men. It certainly 
requires some command of temper, to show 
entire nonchalance when the children project 
a forcible stream from large bamboo syringes 
directly into the eyes and ears, creeping up 
slyly for the purpose, and running off with 
exultation, Not a native is to be seen with 
dry clothes; but ‘holiday clothes’ on this 
occasion are their poorest. 

“No one can assign any origin or signifi- 
cation to this custom, It seems as if it must 
have originated in some notions of purifica- 
tion from the sins of the old, and entering 
cleansed upon the new year; but Boodhists 
have no idea of the remission of sins, in any 
way. Their only hope is to balance them 
with merit.” 


In addition to this harmless and 
N 
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sportive custom of the Burmese, Mr. 
Malcom had the opportunity of com- 
paring with it the religious ceremonies 
of two classes of foreigners; and the 
three, perhaps, afford upon the whole 
tolerably fair specimens of the habits 
of the three nations of idolaters re- 
spectively engaged in them. Let 
those who sneer at the civilizing 
effects of Christianity say, if such 
specimens furnish any ground for 
the boast of the infidel, as to the 
purity and nobleness of human nature 
evinced by pagans, whose morals 
have not been contaminated, as they 
would call it, by Europeans. 


“ The Chinese have just had their annual 
ceremonies in memory of deceased ancestors, 
Hearing, a few mornings since, an uncommon 
din of great gongs and other discordant in- 
struments, I went to the veranda, aud saw 
the procession pass to the cemetery. It was 
a meagre affair as to pomp, but doubtless 
quite as absurd as if it had been in their own 
country. A succession of tables, borne like 
biers on men’s shoulders, were spread with 
hogs, goats, and poultry, roasted whole, and 
various other eatables; the horrid music 
followed, and a procession with streamers, 
terminated by a man or two with muskets, 
firing at short intervals. A priest, in proper 
costume, walked on each side of the tables,” 


Again— 


“ Nothing can exceed the revolting ex- 
hibitions made by the Hindoo Mussulmans, 
who also are now holding their annual feast 
of Mohurrum, By nature almost black, they 
make themselves entirely so with paint; 
many of them adding blotches and hideous 
figures, not only on their faces, but on every 
part of their body, and of every coloured 
earth they can find. Some go further, and 
put on masks of infernal ugliness, with horns, 
snouts, and indescribable distortions, I 
never beheld them but with fresh horror. 
Moving about the streets in companies, they 
writhe every muscle, some throwing their 
arms about as if ready to attack every one 
they meet, others slapping long, flat sticks 
together ; some beating on drums and pieces 
of brass, others filling the air with yells and 
clamour. Man could not more brutify him- 
self, even in the madness of intoxication,” 


Maulmain, now the metropolis of 
British Burmah, would seem to be a 
city of very recent growth, having been 
not many years ago, a wild jungle, 
though, indeed, amongst the natives 
it is asserted that it was formerly the 
chief town of an independent Shyan 
kingdom. Be this as it may, it is now 


a considerable town containing about 
18,000 souls, beautifully situated, com- 
manding fine views, extremely salubri- 
ous and a favourite place of resort for 
the gentlemen of the company’s ser- 
vice, who come to recruit their health 
from the opposite shore of the bay of 
Bengal. There is a very considerable 
circle of British society, well supplied 
shops, abundant and reasonable mar- 
kets, mechanics, and tradesmen of all 
sorts. On commerce and trade no 
restrictions whatever exist, nor is there 
any duty either on vessels or mer- 
chandise, in consequence of which the 
trade is brisk, and imports are very 
considerable. We are informed by 
Mr. Malcom of what we believe to 
be the fact, that English influence 
has done much in a variety of ways to 
improve the condition both of the city 
and the provinces, more especially in 
abolishing the fierce border wars, 
which were attended with miseries that 
can scarcely be conceived, and have 
kept the Burmese and their neighbours 
in a state of continual wretchedness, 
From Maulmain our author proceeded 
to. Rangoon, which, though generall 
conspicuous in the journals of all 
travellers who have visited these 
regions, is, as he informs us, the most 
wretched looking town of its size he 
had ever seen. 


“The entire population is estimated at 
50,000, but that is probably too much. 
There is no other seaport in the empire, but 
Bassein, which has little trade, and the city 
stands next in importance to Ava; yet there 
is literally nothing in it that can interest a 
traveller, A dozen foreigners, chiefly Monguls, 
have brick tenements, very shabby. There 
are also four or five small brick places of 
worship, for foreigners, and a miserable 
custom-house, Besides these it is a city of 
bamboo huts, comfortable for this people, 
considering their habits and climate; but in 
appearance as paltry as possible, Maulmain 
has already many better buildings, The 
eaves of the houses generally descend to 
within six or eight feet of the ground; very 
few being of more than one story, or having 
any other covering than thatch, Cellars 
are unknown, and all the houses are raised 
two or three feet above the ground for cool- 
ness and ventilation. As the floors are of 
split bamboo, all dirt falls through, and 
what is not picked up by crows, dogs, fowls, 
&e, is occasionally swept out, and burned, 
For nearly half the year, the city presents a 
most singular appearance, half sad, ha'f silly. 
By a standing law, on the setting in of the 
dry season, all the thatch must be removed, 
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except a particular kind, not common, made 
partly of split bamboo, which will not easily 
burn. Were it not for the people in the 
streets, and the cloths of various kinds put 
up in the houses to keep off the sun, it would 
seem, at these times, like a city deserted.” 


Perhaps the decline of this town 
may be in some degree attributed to 
the great and most impolitic restric- 
tions imposed upon a free trade, 
both by the enormous port duties 
that are charged, and the absolute 
prohibitions against exporting rice, or 
the precious metals; were the latter 
removed we cannot doubt that an im- 
mense advantage would result as well 
to the town as to the provinces in 
raising the price of land considerably. 
There is, perhaps, no part of Burmah 
in which so great anumber of Pagodas 
are to be found as in the neighbour- 
hood of Ragoon. Beside the cele- 
brated pagoda of Shoo-da-go, two 
miles from the city, the approaches to 
the town are to a considerable dis- 
tance lined on each side with similar 
buildings, some of which are said to 
vie even with the former. Of this 
our author thus writes :— 


“ Passing these on your way from the city, 
you come to a flight of time-worn steps, 
covered by a curious arcade of little houses 
of various forms and sizes, one above another, 
some in partial decay, others truly beautiful. 
After crossing some terraces, covered in the 
same manner, you reach the top, and, passing 
a great gate, enter at once this sad but im- 
posing theatre of Gaudama’s glory. One’s 
first impressions are, what ¢errible grandeur ; 
what sickening magnificence ; what absurd 
imagery; what extravagant expenditure ; 
what long successions of devotees to procure 
this throng of buildings of such various dates ; 
what a poor religion that makes such labours 
its chief meritoriousness! Before you stands 
the huge Shoodagon, its top among the 
clouds, and its golden sides blazing in the 
glories of an Eastern sun. Around are 
pompous zayats, noble pavements, Gothic 
mausoleums, uncouth colossal lions, curious 
stone umbrellas, gracefully cylindrical banners 
of gold-embroidered muslin hanging from 
lofty pillars, enormous stone jars in rows to 
receive offerings, tapers burning before the 
images, exquisite flowers displayed on every 
side, filling the air with fragrance, and a 
multitude of carved figures of idols, wor- 
shippers, griffins, guardians, &c, 

“ Always, in the morning, men and women 
are seen in every direction kneeling behind 
their gift, and with uplifted hands reciting 
their devotions, often with a string of beads 
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counting over each repetition; aged persons 
sweep out every place, or pick the grass 
from the crevices ; dogs and crows straggle 
around the altars, and devour the recent offer- 
ings; the great bells utter their frequent 
tones; and the mutter of praying voices 
makes a hum like the buzzing of an ex- 
change. The whole scene is so strange, so 
distressing, that one is relieved to stroll away 
among the huge trees, and gaze from the 
parapet on the unlimited scene around. It 
is one wide, flat jungle, without a single hill, 
but that of Syrian in the distance; but it is 
nature. It is the true temple of the true 
God; the only representation he has given 
of his natural perfections, as the Bible is of 
his moral ones. All the rest is distortion, 
absurdity, and crime. Of inferior pagodas, 
(though some surpass in size any I have seen 
elsewhere, ) there are, in Rangoon, more than 
five hundred, occupying as much space as 
the city itself, probably more. Most of them 
stand a little out of the city, interspersed 
with groves, embowering costly kyoungs and 
commodious zayats. The latter are particu- 
larly numerous, to accommodate the hosts of 
worshippers who resort hither at certain 
seasons of the year.” 


Leaving Ragoon, Mr. Malcom 
embarked on the Pegu river, and 
reached the once proud and imperial 
city of that name, now little better 
than a common village. It will be 
known to the readers of Asiatic his- 
tory, that about the middle of last 
century Pegu was the metropolis of 
an independent kingdom, and con- 
tained a population of 150,000 souls. 
The successful rebellion, however, of 
the celebrated Aloung Pra, better 
known by the name of Alompra, 
enabled that chief, after a sanguinary 
war of several years, utterly to sub- 
vert the Peguan authority. The 
policy of the conqueror induced him 
to destroy the city, with the exception 
of its sacred edifices, in order that the 
destruction of the metropolis might 
serve to perpetuate his conquest of the 
country. Still, though diminished and 
well nigh desclated as the city now is, 
yet its huge shoomadoo Pagoda still 
stands in good preservation, and is an 
object whose magnificence is well 
worthy of admiration. The late king, 
indeed, endeavoured to restore Pegu 
to its former greatness, as the Peguans 
are no longer a distinct people from 
whom any danger could be appre- 
hended, and according} a 
the government thither from 
but the advantages which the 
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afforded to the merchants, and people 
in general induced them to remain, 
and thus the attempt in favour of 
Pegua was without success, and 
shortly afterwards altogether aban- 
doned. 

At Ava our author was intro- 
duced to several persons of distinc- 
tion, and gives us very entertaining 
sketches of the manners and charac- 
ters of most of them. There is, per- 
haps, as much to admire as to pity 
in the characters of those half en- 
lightened barbarians; and we can- 
not fail to feel how much the human- 
izing influences of Christianity and 
the influx of European enlightenment 
would effect in minds now almost 
hopelessly blinded by the darkness of 
idolatry. Amongst others our author 
visited the Mek-a-ra-prince, who is 
the son of the late king, and conse- 
quently the uncle of the reigning 
monarch, being grandson of the fa 
mous Alompra, to whom indeed he is 
said to bear a very striking resem- 
blance. Of the prince and his inter- 
view with him Mr. Malcom thus 


speaks :— 


“He received us with great urbanity, and 
readily gave me information on various points, 
for which I had prepared myself with ques- 
tions. My having been the intimate friend 
of Dr. Price, whose memory he cherishes 
with very affectionate respect, seemed of itself 


a passport to his regard. 


“ He is much the most literary Burman in 
the kingdom. He reads English, is a good 
mathematician, is well acquainted with geo- 
graphy, and has considerable mechanical in- 

nuity. In his library are a number of 
good English books, among which is a com- 
plete set of Rees’s Cyclopedia. He has also 
various instruments, models, &c., Withal, 
Burman-like, he is an alchemist. Mathe- 
matics is his favourite science, and he rejects 
everything which cannot be demonstrated 
like a problem. I carried for my present 
some small charts, exhibiting a condensed 
view of languages and their classification, 
governments and their condition, heights of 
mountains, lengths of rivers, &c. with which 
he expressed himself pleased, and upon 
which he asked Mr. Kincaid many questions, 
indicating both an excellent intellect and 
extensive information. He gave me minutely 
the last census, and his own opinion respect- 
ing the amount of population, voluntarily 
writing for me the items on the spot. He is 
said to be remarkably free from national 
prejudices, A slight evidence of this oc- 

curred now. We all (Messrs. Kincaid, 





Simons, and myself) sat on the floor, of 
course, on a rug which was laid down for our 
accommodation; and I was pretty comfort- 
able, with my back against a post. But one 
of my feet was before me; and his wife 
pointed the attention of a servant to that 
fact. The prince instantly forbade that I 
should be disturbed, and begged me to sit in 
any posture which I found most convenient, 
Sitting with the feet towards another is con- 
sidered particularly disrespectful, and a Bur- 
man would hardly dare, for the price of his 
head, to take such an attitude before one of 
the royal family. I have since learned to sit 
a-la-mode, i. e. with my feet behind me, on 
one side, or crossed in front, as a tailor, 
‘Though far from being a bigoted Bood- 
hist, the prince, with all his reading, seems 
to be decidedly attached to that system, Mr. 
Kincaid gave him Gallaudet’s book on the 
Soul, just issued from our press at Maulmain, 
translated by Mrs. Bennett. He received it 
with pleasure, but said he could not believe it, 
unless it proved the matter clearly, by making 
it just as plain as that two and two make 
four. I told him it presented a different 
kind of evidence, and endeavoured to explain 
the difference between a mathematical and a 
moral certainty. But it was all in vain, till 
I begged him just to take his pencil, and 
prove to me, by figures, that he was nota 
dead man! He looked perfectly non-plussed 
for a moment, then burst into a laugh, and 
seemed by further explanations to get the 
idea. He promised to read the book with 
earnest attention, and, on taking leave, 
begged Mr, Kincaid would bring me again.” 


After a stay of some time in Ava 
and visits to Sagainy and Umerapoora, 
Mr. Malcom once more returned to 
Ragoon when he left the Burman 
territories for Calcutta. Before, how- 
ever, we dismiss this portion of the 
work we shall offer a few extracts 
from a very valuable digest which the 
author has made of notes upon Bur- 
mah, containing a mass of information 
upon every head, executed with great 
exactness at considerable Jength.— 
Indeed we are disposed to say that a 
fuller or better treatise on the history, 
geography, chronology, geology, man- 
ners, polity, and religion of this inte- 
resting and yet imperfectly explored 
region does not exist than is to be 
found in the work now before us ; and 
were it worthless in every other 
respect the value of this portion of 
the work would more than redeem, 
and make it well worth the perusal of 
all who desire information on this sub- 
ject. Speaking of the character of 
the Burmese, the author, with great 
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justice and good sense, thus introduces 
his observations :— 


“Tt is scarcely safe for travellers to attempt 
to portray national character. Calm and 
prolonged intercourse, at every place, with 
men long on the ground, and daily contact 
with natives, merchants, civilians, soldiers 
and missionaries, gave me, however, opportu- 
nities for forming opinions such as fall to the 
lot of few. 

“The Burman character differs, in many 
points, from that of the Hindus, and other 
East Indians, They are more lively, active, 
and industrious, and though fond of repose, 
are seldom idle when there is an inducement 
for exertion. When such inducement offers, 
they exhibit not only great strength, but 
courage and perseverance, and often accom- 
plish what we should think scarcely possible. 
But these valuable traits are rendered nearly 
useless, by the want of a higher grade of 
civilization. The poorest classes, furnished 
by a happy climate with all necessaries, at 
the price of only occasional labour, and the 
few who are above that necessity, find no 
proper pursuits to fill up their leisure. Books 
are too scarce to enable them to improve by 
reading, and games grow wearisome. No 
one can indulge pride or taste in the display, 
or scarcely in the use, of wealth. By im- 
proving his lands or houses beyond his 
neighbours, a man exposes himself to extor- 
tion, and perhaps personal danger. The 
pleasures, and even the follies, of refined 
society, eall forth talents, diffuse wealth, 
and stimulate business; but here are no such 
excitements. Folly and sensuality find gra- 
tification almost without effort, and without 
expenditure, Sloth, then, must be the repose 
of the poor, and the business of the rich, 
From this they resort to the chase, the seine, 
or the athletic game; and from those relapse 
to quiescent indulgence. Thus life is wasted 
in the profitless alternation of sensual ease, 
rude drudgery, and active sport. No elements 
exist for the improvement of posterity, and 
successive generations pass, like the crops 
upon their fields, Were there but a dispo- 
sition to improve the mind, and distribute 
benefits, what majesty of piety might we not 
hope to see in a country so favoured with 
the means of subsistence, and so cheap in its 
modes of living! Instead of the many objects 
of an American’s ambition, and the unceasing 
anxiety to amass property, the Burman sets 
a limit to his desires, and when that is 
reached, gives himself to repose and enjoy- 
ment. lustead of wearing himself out in 
endeavours to equal or surpass his neighbour 
in dress, food, furniture, or house, he easily 
attains the customary standard, beyond which 
he seldom desires to go.” 

* * ~ * * * 

** Temperance is universal. The use of 
all wines, spirits, opium, &c., is not only 
strictly forbidden, both by religion and the 
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civil law, but is entirely against public opinion. 
I have seen thousands together for hours, on 
public occasions, rejoicing in all ardour, with- 
out observing an act of violence or a case of 
intoxication. During a residence of seven 
months among them, I never saw but one 
intoxicated; though the example, alas! is 
not wanting on the part of foreigners, It 
is greatly to be deplored that foreigners, par- 
ticularly Moguls and Jews, tempt their boat- 
men and labourers to drink ardent spirits, 
and have taught a few to hanker after it.” 


Unfortunately, however, there are 
other virtues which the Burmans 
rarely practise. Lying, though pro- 
hibited strictly in their sacred books, 
is prevalent in every class of society. 
They are a nation of liars; and the 


sanctity of an oath, which is greatly 
dreaded by them, can alone enforce 
the truth. The lower classes steal and 
pilfer ; yet it would seem that those 
vices are chiefly confined to them, and 
that the higher are as free from it as 
in many parts of the world that lay 
claim to greater civilization. But, 
perhaps, nothing more strongly cha- 
racterises the Burmans than pride, 
which they carry to a length that is 
truly offensive. 


“From the monarch, who adopts the 
most grandiloquent titles he can invent, 
to the pettiest officer, every man seems 
bloated with self-conceit. Aceustomed to 
conquest under every king since Alompra, 
and holding all the adjacent tribes in vas- 
salage, they carry themselves in a lordly 
manner. The meanest citizen seems to feel 
himself superior to the Peguans, Karens, 
Tongthoos, &c. around him. Gradations 
of rank are most minutely and tenaciously 
maintained, and are signified in every thing. 
Houses, dress, betel-box, water-goblet, cap, 
umbrella, horse-equipments, &c., are all ad- 
justed by rule. To ride on an elephant is 
the privilege only of royalty and high office, 
though often granted as an indulgence to 
others. The king alone, and his immediate 
family, use a white umbrella; the next have 
them gilded, the next red or fringed, next 
green, &e. Subdivisions of these grades are 
marked by the number of umbrellas of each 
particular colour. Thus one has twenty, 
another ten, another eight, and so down- 
ward, 


‘The very language in which common 
actions are mentioned is made to minister 
to this nicety. Thus there are three or four 
ways to speak of everything, such as eating 
rice, walking out, sleeping, speaking, dying, 
one of which is always used of the king, 
another of priests, another of rulers, another 
of common persons. It would be an insult 
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to use a lower phrase than the person is 
strictly entitled to, though a higher one is 
sometimes used as a sign of special respect. 
The same difference is made in the words for 
walking abroad, and many more. 

* This haughtiness is manifested as grossly 
to foreign ambassadors as is done in China. 
They are treated as suppliants and tribute- 
bearers. It has generally been contrived to 
have them presented on the great ‘ beg-pardon 
day,’ which occurs once in three months, 
when the nobles are allowed an audience with 
the king, and lay at his feet costly presents, 

“ Both their religion and government con- 
tribute to this pride. Holding it as certain 
that they have passed through infinite trans- 
migrations, they are sure they must have 
been highly meritorious in former states of 
existence to entitle them to be human beings, 
who are but little lower than Nats, and stand 
the highest possible chance for heaven.” 


Yet mixed with the faults, and they 
are neither few nor light, which are 
inherent in the character of the Bur- 
mans, are to be found estimable quali- 
ties that may well convince us that 
man is no where all evil, and that 
neither in the wilds of the eastern or 
western hemisphere has the savage 
altogether obliterated the impress of 
divine perfection once stamped on his 
common ancestor. The Burmese are 
modest in every sense of the word, 
kind and affectionate as parents, reve- 
rent as children, deferential as youth 
to those advanced in age. Gravity 
and reserve are habitual amongst all 
classes; and though the women are 
easily provoked and readily shew it; 
(the right to which passion, and the 
comfort of indulging it we would in 
Burmah, as at home, reverently con- 
cede to their finer sensibilities and 
graceful vivacity,) yet are the men 
seldom betrayed into anger, and still 
more rare is it to witness their anger 
terminate in blows or acts of open 
violence. Indeed upon a survey of 
the whole character of the Burmese, 
which the excellent and philosophic 
portraiture of Mr. Malcom affords us 

eat facility in making, we are led 

lly to adopt the observation which 
he makes on the subject. 


“ This brief delineation of character may 
serve to show how distorted and partial are 
the views which mere theorists take of heathen 
society. Formerly it was the fashion to 
ascribe the greatest purity and dignity to 
an uncivilized and primitive state of manners, 
and to expatiate on the crimes, follies, and 
effeminacy, of more artificial and polished 
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communities, More recently, it has been 
the fashion to consider all who have not 
received our customs, and our religion, as 
sunk in degradation ; devoid of every moral 
and natural excellence, and destitute of every 
species of human happiness. The truth, as 
to Burmah at least, lies between these ex- 
tremes.” 


The gore is placed in the 
hands of a monarch who is absolute ; 
and this is the only rank or title that 
is hereditary in the nation. Promo- 
tion to offices, of which there are 
many grades, is open to all classes of 
the people. The council consists of 
the woon gyres or ministers of state ; 
and of these, four or sometimes five 
or six form a council, who sit daily, 
though the sovereign is seldom present 
at their deliberations, and indeed the 
royal acts are not issued in the king’s 
name, but in that of the council. The 
Burmans are not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the science of government 
to have separated the executive and 
legislative functions; and it will rea- 
dily be conceived that innumerable 
evils and shameful oppression arise 
from this combination; and Mr. Mal- 
com assures us, in addition to some 
instances which he adduces, that it 
would require greater space than he 
could spare to give any correct con- 
ception of the general misrule of men 
in power, 

The Burmese possess a written 
code of laws, both civil and penal ; and 
when the reader is informed that it 
is taken principally from the admirable 
code, so celebrated amongst the Hin- 
dus, he will have little difficulty in 
believing that it is too good to suit the 
practices or condition of the former 
people. That such is indeed the case, 
is evident from the fact that it is little 
better than a dead letter; and that 
though formally recognized and even 
altered and added to by the monarchs 
themselves, yet is it practically a nul- 
lity, and is never produced or appealed 
to in the courts. Whoever is curious 
on the subject of the Hindustanee 
code of Menu will be able to consult 
the code itself through the medium of 
a translation made by Sir William 
Jones. 7 

The form of the judicial oath well 
deserves our notice; it is a perfect 
curiosity in its way, compared to which 
the celebrated imprecations of Ernul- 
phus appear to be conceived in terms 
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of absolute mildness. Unfortunately, 
however, its utility as a test of truth, 
is considerably abridged by the rarity 
of its use. For this there appear to 
be two reasons, either of them, in our 
minds, very sufficient. A Burman sel- 
dom ventures to take the oath, not only 
from his terror of its denunciations, 
but from the great expense attending 
the administration of it, which, it would 
seem, falls on the party swearing. We 
are enabled to present the reader with 
the amount of the charges in one case, 
upon the authority of Captain Aloes, 
in his report on Bassein. It is as fol- 
lows :--- 


“ Administration of the oath, 10 ticals 
Messenger for holding the book 

over the head, - - ldo 
Other Messengers, - - 2do 
Recorders, - - - 2do 
Pickled tea used ia the ceremony, $ do 


Total, - =~ 15} ticals 


Now, these 15 ticals and a half, are 
in value something less than 18 of the 
new or Company rupee of British In- 
dia, or about 34 shillings of our money, 
a pretty round sum for what we may 


call swearing an affidavit; so that con- 
sidering the laxity of principle amongst 
the Burmese, in the matter of veracity, 
we need not feel much surprise that they 
evade this ordeal, whenever it is pos- 
sible so to do, preferring to lie accord- 
ing to the simpler and inexpensive, 
though certainly less formal fashion, 
than to be damnified in pocket so 
heavily, even in the case of speaking 
truth---with the addition of all these 
pains and penalties, temporal and 
spiritual, ensured by swearing falsely. 
Here, however, is the oath; let the 
reader judge for himself:--- 


“Twill speak the truth. If I speak not 
the truth, may it be through the influence 
of the laws of demerit, viz. passion, anger, 
folly, pride, false opinion, immodesty, hard- 
heartedness, and scepticism; so that when I 
and my relations are on land, land animals, 
as tigers, elephants, buffaloes, poisonous ser- 
pents, scorpions, &c. shall seize, crush, and 
hite us, so that we shall certainly die. Let 
the calamities occasioned by fire, water, rulers, 
thieves, and enemies, oppress and destroy us, 
till we perish and come to utter destruction. 
Let us be subject to all the calamities that 
are within the body, and all that are without 
the body. May we be seized with madness, 
dumbness, blindness, deafness, leprosy, and 


hydrophobia. May we be struck with thunder- 
bolts and lightning, and come to sudden death. 
In the midst of not speaking truth, may I be 
taken with vomiting clotted blaek blood,.and 
suddenly die before the assembled people, 
When I am going by water, may the aquatic 
genii assault me, the boat be upset, and the 
property lost; and may alligators, porpoises, 
sharks, or other sea-monsters, seize and crush 
me to death; and when I change worlds, 
may I not arrive among men or nats, but 
suffer unmixed punishment and regret, in 
the utmost wretchedness, among the four 
states of punishment, Hell, Prita, Beasts, and 
Athurakai. 

“If I speak the truth, may I and my 
relations, through the influence of the ten 
laws of merit, and on account of the efficacy 
of truth, be freed from all calamities within 
and without the body; and may evils which 
have not yet come, be warded faraway. May 
the ten calamities and the five enemies also 
be kept far away. May the thunderbolts and 
lightning, the genii of waters, and all sea- 
animals, Jove me, that I may be safe from 
them. May my prosperity increase like the 
rising sun and the waxing moon; and may 
the seven possessions, the seven laws, the 
seven merits of the virtuous, be permanent 
in my person; and when I change worlds, 
may I not go to the four states of punish- 
ment, but attain the happiness of men and 
nats, and realize merit, reward, and annihila- 
tion.” 


A work on Burmah would be ob- 
viously incomplete without some notice 
of that extraordinary religion, which, 
fabulous and absurd as it truly is, chal- 
lenges the observation, even of the 
Christian Philosopher, from the melan- 
choly fact, that at the moment we 
write it is, as it for centuries has been, 
the most prevalent form of religion on 
the face of the earth—holding enchain- 
ed and benighted the minds of, we dare 
affirm, one-half of the humanrace. In 
all those false religions which the im- 
piety and the ignorance of man has 
built up for himself, glimmerings of 
the true light from above, are still to 
be detected, gleams, however faint and 
few, and distorted, amidst the deep 
gross darkness of idolatry, the provi- 
dence of God has seemed to decree 
should be unquenchable for ever, to 
shew that he has not in any age or land 
left himself without a witness. Of 
Boodhism this is peculiarly true; and 
with all its folly and degrading super- 
stition---and in these indeed, it is be- 
hind none other on the face of the 
earth---its doctrines, precepts, and prac- 
tical piety bear a strong resemblance 
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to those of Holy Scripture. We 
would do but partial justice to our ex- 
cellent author, did we omit to avail 
ourselves of some of the remarks with 
which he closes an admirable investi- 
gation of the nature and history of this 
singular and wide-spread system :--- 


‘* There is scarcely a principle or precept 
in the Bedagat which is not found in the 
Bible. Did the people but act up to its 
principles of peace and love, oppression and 
injury would be known no more within their 
borders. Its deeds of merit are in all cases 
either really beneficial to mankind, or harm- 
less, It has no mythology of obscene and 
ferocious deities; no sanguinary or impure 
observances; no self-inflicted tortures; no 
tyrannising priesthood; no confounding of 
right and wrong, by making certain iniquities 
laudable in worship, In its moral code, its 
descriptions of the purity and peace of the 
first ages, of the shortening of man’s life 
because of his sins, &c., it seems to have 
followed genuine traditions. In almost every 
respect, it seems to be the best religion which 
man has ever invented. 

“* At the same time, we must regard Bood- 
hism with unmeasured reprobation, if we 
compare it, not with other false religions, 
but with truth. Its entire base is false. 
It is built, not on love to God, nor even love 
to man, but on personal merit. It is a 
system of religion without a God. It is 
literally atheism. Instead of a heavenly 
Father, forgiving sin, and filial service from 
a pure heart, as the effect of love, it presents 
nothing to love, for its deity is dead ;_ nothing 
as the ultimate object of action but self; and 
nothing for man’s highest and holiest ambition 
but annihilation. 

“The system of merit corrupts and per- 
verts to evil, the very precepts whose proto- 
types are found in the Bible; and causes an 
injurious effect on the heart, from the very 
duties which have a salutary effect on society. 
Thus, to say nothing of its doctrines of eternal 
transmigration, and of uncontrollable fate, we 
may see, in this single doctrine of merit, the 
utter destruction of all excellence. It leaves 
no place for holiness; for everything is done 
for the single purpose of obtaining advantage. 

“ Sympathy, tenderness, and all benevo- 
lence, would become extinct under such a 
system, had not Jehovah planted their rudi- 
ments in the human constitution. If his 
neighbour’s boat be upset, or his house on 
fire, why should the Boodhist assist? He 
supposes such events to be the unavoidable 
consequences of demerit in a former existence ; 
and, if this suffering be averted, there must 
be another of equal magnitude. He even 
fears that by his interfering to prevent or 
assuage his neighbour's calamity, he is re- 
sisting established fate, and bringing evil on 
his own head ! 

“The same doctrine of merit destroys 


gratitude, either to God or man. If he is 
well off, it is because he deserves to be, If 
you do him a kindness, he cannot be per- 
suaded that you have any other object or 
reason than to get merit; and feels that he 
compensates your generosity by furnishing 
the occasion. Ifthe kindness be uncommon, 
he always suspects you of sinister designs, 
In asking a favour, at least of an equal, he 
does it peremptorily, and often haughtily, on 
the presumption that you will embrace the 
opportunity of getting merit; and, when his 
request is granted, retires without the slightest 
expression of gratitude. In fact, as has been 
already stated, there is no phrase in his lan- 
guage that corresponds with our ‘I thank 
ou.” 

me The doctrine of fate is maintained with 
the obstinacy and devotedness of a Turk, 
While it accounts to them for every event, 
it creates doggedness under misfortune, and 
makes forethought useless. 

** Boodhism allows evil to be balanced with 
good, by a scale which reduces sin to the 
shadow of a trifle. To sheeko to a pagoda, 
or offer a flower to the idol, or feed the 
priests, or set a pot of cool water by the 
wayside, is supposed to cancel a multitude of 
sins. The building of a kyoung, or pagoda, 
will outweigh enormous crimes, and secure 
prosperity for ages to come. Vice is thus 
robbed of its terrors; for it can be over- 
balanced by easy virtues, Instances are not 
rare of robbery, and even murder, being 
committed, to obtain the means of buying 
merit. All the terrors, therefore, with which 
hell is represented, do but serve to excite to 
the observance of frivolous rites. The making 
of an idol, an offering, or some such act, is 
substituted for repentance and reparation, for 
all iuward excellence, and every outward 
charity, 

‘*It ministers also to the most extravagant 
pride, The Boodhist presumes that incal- 
culable merit, in previous incarnations, has 
been gained, to give him the honour of now 
wearing human nature. He considers his 
condition far superior to that of the inhabi- 
tants of the other islands in this system, and 
his chance of exaltation to be of the most 
animating character, Conceit, therefore, be- 
trays itself in all his ways. The lowest man 
in society carries himself like the ‘twice-born’ 
brahmin of Hindustan,” 

Mr. Malcom’s avocations made it 
necessary for him to traverse the 
greater part of Hindostan, and in the 
progress of his journey he visited Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and most of the dis- 
tricts and towns of British India, ex- 
tending his route south, along the east- 
ern side of the Peninsula, as far as 
Tanjore. The same spirit of acute- 
ness and industrious observation, seems 
to characterise his investigations there 
as elsewhere. But the ground of Bri- 
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tish India is comparatively known to 
our readers, and the numerous works 
that from time to time have appeared 
relative to it, have made us familiar 
with all that concerns that region. 
We pass on, therefore, to countries 
less known, the rather that the length 
to which we have already extended our 
observations admonishes us that the 
limit we have prescribed to ourselves 
is not far distant. We will therefore 
rejoin Mr. Malcom upon his landing 
in Malay, at Singapore (whither he 
had proceeded by sea from Madras), 
which he reached on the 19th of April, 
1837. A great proportion of the popu- 
lation of this town are Chinese, indeed 
they exceed 12,000, while the whole 
amount to about 30,000. By this 
means the author was enabled to avail 
himself of many opportunities of study- 
ing the manners of this singular people, 
which in their own country their pe- 
culiar jealousy renders impossible. 
Amongst other fruits of his observa- 
tions, he has given us a description of 
Chinese weddings, which we think 
is well worthy of transcribing :— 


“The family of the bride being wealthy, 
the room containing the family altar was 
decorated both with costliness and taste. 
The ‘jos’ was delineated in a large picture 
surrounded by ornamental paper-hangings. 
Huge wax candles, delicate tapers, and sus- 
pended lamps, of elegantly painted glass, 
shed round their formal light, though it 
was broad day. On the altar, or table, 
before the idol, were trays of silver and 
rich porcelain, filled with offerings of sweet- 
meats and flowers, while burning sandal-wood 
and agillocha diffused a pleasing fragrance, 

“After the elders had performed their 
devotions, the bride came slowly in, sup- 
ported by attendants, and went through 
tedious gestures and genuflexions before the 
idol, without raising her eyes from the ground, 
or speaking. Her robe was both gorgeous 
and graceful, covering her, in loose folds, so 
completely that neither her feet nor hands 
could be seen, Beside the numerous orna- 
ments and jewels, which bound up her pro- 
fuse hair, she wore several heavy necklaces 
‘of sparkling jewels, apparently artificial, 
When she had finished, an elder placed on 
her head a thick veil, and she returned to 
her apartment. We now waited for the 
bridegroom, who ‘tarried’ a little, and the 
interval was enlivened “by tea, sweetmeats, 
betel-nut, &c, Three bands of music, Euro- 
pean, Malay, and Javanese, sent sounds of 
gladuess through the halls and corridors; 
the friends passed about with smiles and 
greetings; the children, in their gay apparel, 


danced joyously, they knew not why ;—all 
was natural and pleasing, but the slow and 
extravagant movements of a Javanese dancing- 
girl, who, in a corner of the porch, earned 
her pay, little regarded, 

“At length it was heralded, ‘the bride- 
groom cometh,’ and immediately many ‘ went 
forth to meet him.’ He came with friends 
and a priest, preceded by another band of 
music. His devotions before the Jos were 
much sooner and more slightly done than 
those of the lady, and he sat down with the 
priest, and a friend or two, ia front of the 
altar, where had been placed chairs covered 
for the occasion with loose drapery of em- 
broidered velvet. Refreshments were handed, 
till a movement from within announced the 
approach of the bride; and all eyes were 
turned to meet her. She advanced very 
slowly to the centre, veiled, as when she 
retired, and, after a few gestures by each 
toward the other, the happy pair sat down 
together, her face still invisible. Refresh- 
ments again entered, and each partook, but 
with evident agitation and constraint. Pre- 
sently she retired to her chamber, followed 
by the bridegroom, and most of the guests 


- dispersed ; but we were permitted, with some 


particular friends, to enter with him. It 
was doubtless a handsome room in Chinese 
estimation, but its decorations would scarcely 
please a Western eye. The bedstead re- 
sembled a latticed arbour; and from the 
roof within was suspended a beautiful lamp 
of chased silver, burning with a feeble light. 
Standing in the middle of the room, they 
renewed their bowing, and passing from side 
to side, with a gravity and tediousness almost 
ludicrous, till he finished the ceremony by 
approaching and lifting the veil from her 
head. We were told that till then he had 
never seen her! She blushed, and sat with- 
out raising her eyes; but, alas! for the 
romance of the thing, she was ugly! A 
leisurely repast followed, shared by themselves 
alone; and probably forming the ratifying 
feature of the solemnity, as in Burmah, 
Fifty dishes or more were before them, a few 
of which they tasted with silver forks; but 
of course the occasion was too ethereal to be 
substantiated by veritable eating and drink- 
ing. When they rose from the table, ‘the 
bridegroom, aided by his servant, removed 
his outer robe, which had been worn as a 
dress of ceremony, and threw it on the bed, 
as if marking it for his own. Then, ad- 
vancing respectfully to the bride, her atten- 
dant raised the folds of her dress, and he 
unclasped the cincture of the garment be- 
neath. This act, so gentle, delicate, and 
significant, closed the ceremonial. He then 
returned to his own house till evening, and 
every guest retired—a capital system, allowing 
the bride some repose, after the trying and* 
tiresome ceremonies she had performed. This 
was about four o'clock. In the evening a 
sumptuous entertainment was given to the 
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friends of both parties ; after which the bride- 
groom remained, as a son, at home.” 


It would, we think, be very difficult 
to assign a general character to the 
Malays, whose commercial spirit has 
scattered them over so many coun- 
tries,and intermingled them everywhere 
with the indigenous tribes amongst 
whom they have settled. Our sources 
of information have been scanty and 
far from unsuspicious, and we should, 
therefore, receive with some distrust, 
the accounts chiefly derived from 
mariners whose frauds and oppressions 
have in no small degree driven those 
people to acts of revenge that have 
earned for them the general character 
of being brutal, treacherous, and pira- 
tical With this caution we shall 
submit to our readers the character 
which Mr. Malcom has given of them, 
and which indeed we are disposed to 
consider, in the main, as just a one 
as has been exhibited. 


“ Disregard of human life, revenge, idle- 
ness, and piracy, may perhaps be considered 
common to Malays. The universal practice 
of going armed, makes thoughts of murder 
familiar. The right of private revenge is 
universally admitted, even by the chiefs, and 
the taking of life may be atoned for by a 
emall sum of money. Treachery has been 
considered the leading trait of Malay cha- 
racter; but probably the idea is exaggerated. 
Their religion teaches them, like other Mus- 
sulmans, to use treachery and violence toward 
infidels. But there is full reason to believe, 
that, in intercourse with each other, domestic 
and private virtues prevail to as great an 
extent as among other heathen, As to piracy, 
it is deemed not only a pure and chivalrous 
occupation, but religiously meritorious. It 
is carried on by prince, people, and priest, 
and is not less a matter of pride, than of 
rapacity. 

“In the arts of peace, they are greatly 
inferior to their neighbours of Java, Japan, 
Cochin-China, and Siam, They have even 
less mechanical ingenuity and skill than the 
Bugis. No portion of the Malays are much 
civilised, and some are truly savage. The 
feudal system prevails everywhere, in all its 
integrity. The chiefs claim the time and 
services of the people, at any time, and for 
any purpose, warlike or peaceful.” 


Leaving the British colonies, Mr. 
Malcom proceeded to the Siamese 
territories landing at Paknam, and 
passing up the river Mariam (as it is 
called by-the natives) to Bakok. 
Here, as at Ava, the author had the 


advantage of an infroduction to the 
nobility and leading men of the coun. 
try, and he assures us that the Siamese 
nobles displayed no less dignity and 
intelligence than did those of Burmah, 
On all occasions his reception was 
kind, frank, and even respectful, 
Amongst other individuals whom he 
visited was his Royal Highness Prince 
Chow Fah Noi, who is in all likeli- 
hood destined to succeed the present 
Siamese monarch, It is indeed much 
to be hoped that he shall yet occupy 
the throne, as there can be no doubt 
that, under the administration of so 
enlightened a prince, the kingdom 
must advance from her present state 
of lowliness and semi-civilization. As- 
suming, as we are disposed to do, that 
the character our author draws of 
him be correct, we think it likely 
no man in that kingdom can be so 
qualified to govern. 


‘‘ His naturally fine mind is enlarged and 
improved by intercourse with foreigners, by 
the perusal of English works, by studying 
Euclid and Newton, by freeing himself from 
a bigoted attachment to Boodhism, by candidly 
recognising our superiority, and a readiness 
to adopt our arts. He understands the use 
of the sextant and chronometer, and was 
anxious for the latest nautical almanac, which 
I promised to send him.” 


Returning from Siam to Singapore, 
our missionary thence extended his 
voyage to China, and in the latter 
part of the month of October, 1837, 
entered the pearl river, and passing 
up to Wampoa, proceeded by one of 
the native boats to Canton. We can 
conceive nothing more revolting to 
the feelings of an Englishman, and an 
American must, of course, fully parti- 
cipate in the sentiment, than the treat- 
ment which Europeans and civilized 
beings receive at the hands of those 
self-conceited and jealous barbarians, 
besotted by the stupid pride of fancied 
superiority, and consequently imper- 


vious to the light of that civilization . 


which would dispel their prejudices, 
teach them their immeasurable inferi- 
ority in many points of view, and give 
a progressive impulse to institutions 
that have stood still during so many 
ages. Mr. Malcom thus speaks on 
this subject :— 


‘In all other parts of the East, Europeans 
bear themselves so haughtily before the na- 
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tives, and so transcend them in wealth, luxury, 
and intellect, that the contrast at Canton is 
most striking. Here are generally about three 
hundred foreigners, permanently resident, and 
often more, kept so completely under, that 
they may neither bring their wives, nor take 
native ladies, por build, buy, ride, row, or 
walk, without restrictions; wholly forbidden 
to enter the gates of the city, and cooped up 
in a spot which would be considered in 
Calcutta or Madras barely large enough for 
one good dwelling and compound. The 
foreign factories, or hongs, are thirteen in 
number, under the names of different nations, 
but occupied somewhat promiscuously by the 
merchants and shopkeepers. They form a 
close front along the river, about three hun- 
dred yards in length, with an open space 
toward the water, which is here about a 
quarter of a mile wide, The buildings extend 
toward the rear. about two hundred yards. 
Each hong is divided into several separate 
portions, entered by a narrow alley, which 
passes through to the rear, and is thus made 
to consist of five or six tenements, generally 
three stories high. The heat, smoke, noise, 
and dreariness of the interior of this mass of 
buildings, with the total absence of female 
society, gives it, in no small degree, the aspect 
of a prison. The front rooms, however, are 
pleasant, and some of them have fine pro- 
menades on the roof. An open space in 
front, about one hundred yards long and 
fifty wide, serves both as a wharf and a pro- 
menade. But the first of these uses obstructs 
it for the other; to say nothing of barbers, 
cooks, pedlars, clothes-menders, coolies, and 
boatmen, who crowd it most of the day.” 


Much of course in the way of com- 
munication or information is not to be 
expected amongst such a people, if 
indeed it can be said, that the traveller 
is amongst them; and, though a few 
adventurous travellers have, since the 
days of Marco Polo to the present, 
sueceeded, by deceiving the inhabi- 
tants, to gain a perilous entrance into 
the kingdom, yet little is known of 
their internal polity. Our readers will 
find the amount of our information 
collected by the talented and zealous 
author of “China opened.” The 
Chinese themselves enjoy the usual 
blessings which prejadice confers ; 
ignorance of many things that forms 
one of the most paradoxical contrasts 
to their knowledge, which, in other 


respects, they have undoubtedly in a 
high degree attained to. Let the 
reader peruse the following descrip- 
tion of one of their maps of the 
world, and he will be able to form a 
tolerable idea of their knowledge of 
geography :— 


“Tt is two feet wide by three and a half 
high, and is almost covered with China! In 
the left-hand corner, at the top, is a sea, 
three inches square, in which are delineated, 
as small islands, Europe, England, France, 
Holland, Portugal, and Africa. Holland is 
as large as all the rest, and Africa is not so 
big as the end of one’s little finger! The 
northern frontier is Russia, very large. 

** The left corner, at the bottom, is occu- 
pied by ‘the western ocean,’ as it is called, 
containing the Malay peninsula, pretty well 
defined. Along the bottom are Camboja, 
Cochin-China, &c., represented as moderate- 
sized islands; and on the right is Formosa, 
larger than all the rest put together. Various 
other countries are shown as small islands, 
I should have given an engraving of this 
curious map, but that a true reduction to 
the size of a page would have left out most 
of these countries altogether! The sur- 
rounding ocean is represented in huge waves, 
with smooth passages, or highways, branching 
off to the different countries, or islands, as 
they represent them. They suppose that 
ships which keep along these highways go 
safely; but if they, through ignorance or 
stress of weather, diverge, they soon get 
among these awful billows, and are lost !” 


This formed the limit of our 
author's travellings; and having on 
the 24th of November left the Chinese 
dominions on his homeward voyage, he 
reached the shores of his native 
country on the 25th of March, 1838, 
We have too frequently taken occa- 
sion, during the progress of our ob- 
servations, to express our estimate of 
these volumes to render any formal 
eulogy requisite. The pious and amia- 
ble author will find in his own heart, 
and in the contemplation of the inap- 
reciable advantages his toils and 
journeyings have secured to the cause 
of his great Master, and the interests 
of his church, a higher and purer 


praise than the pen or the tongue of 
man can offer. 
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Ir has been said, with more, perhaps, 
of point than propriety, of a certain 
region beneath the earth, that it is 
“paved with good intentions ;” but 
sure I am that mountains might soon 
be piled on its surface, were half the 
false conclusions men every day arrive 
at, left as standing monuments of the 
fallibility of human conjecture. ‘“ Ta- 
king for granted,” is the besetting sin 
of all classes and characters; of the 
clever from impatience, of the stupid 
from indolence, and of the imaginative 
from love of castle-building. We sel- 
dom see any one for the first time, es- 
pecially if there be about him aught 
either remarkable or interesting, with- 
out endowing him with gratuitous 
characteristics, and an imaginary his- 
tory—the chief objections to which is 
their probable discrepancy with the 
truth; nor does the utter falsification 
of one pet theory at all abate our rea- 
diness to jump headlong into the beau 
milieu of another, just as the “ canny 
Scot,” and his in other respects, anti- 
podal American, instead of replying 
to the queries of the poor traveller 
respecting his future route, indulge in 
unprofitable speculations as to his past 
journey and object in undertaking it— 
do many among ourselves “guess,” 
and “ calculate” our neighbours past 
history and future destinies, when one 
brief peep at the real life behind the 
curtain, would upset, like Alnaschar’s 
brittle basket, all the fine fictitious fa- 
bric, which, after all, reality would 
probably out-do. 

I speak feelingly, as a convicted and 
often shamed romance-weaver; and 
one whom not even my late error, in 
assigning high descent and breeding to 
the least aristocratic of all my friend 
Sir Edward’s female progenitors, could 
save from floundering into the next 
possible blunder of the same de- 
scription. 

Richly stocked as had seemed his 
library with an almost royal catalogue 
of “ beauties,” I found, on returning 
from a temporary absence, a welcome 
addition to their array, in a portrait or 
two, transplanted by the unerring in- 
stinct of taste, from ignobler situ- 
ations up-stairs, to this post of honor 
and consequent danger,—that of ri- 


valry with the perfect specimens of 
pictorial art I have already attempted 
to describe. 

There was nothing, however, when 
cursorily viewed, in the unpretending 
aspect of the new importations, to 
provoke invidious comparison with the 
more ambitious portraits, beneath 
which they reposed like bits of ver- 
dure in a gorgeous landscape, from 
whose glowing tints the eye at last 
takes refuge, dazzled and overpowered. 
To me, even, who had gazed till every 
lineament was indelibly impressed on 
mind and memory, upon the two 
“counterfeit presentments” of female 
perfection I have elsewhere faintly 
sketched, it was at length a relief to 
let my eye and thoughts wander over 
the sweetest representation of girlish 
nature and simplicity that ever, per- 
haps, conveyed the beau ideal of them 
absolutely to canvas. 

In the dress of the beautiful crea- 
ture, whom one loved to think an im- 
personation of youth and innocencein 
the abstract, there was, perhaps hap- 
pily, nothing to assist posterity in as- 
signing to her a “local habitation.” 
A “name” the catalogue furnished us 
with, too stately and matronly by far, 
to harmonize with her existing aspect, 
viz: “Agnes, second wife of the Lord 
Viscount G -” But, as this title 
afforded, even to Sir Edward, no clue 
to the family or individual history of 
her by whom it had been borne, I 
would fain, after my usual fashion, 
have read a legend in the features and 
expression of the lovely wearer. 

They fairly baffled me, however; 
so serene, so unsullied by trace of 
thought or care, by reminiscence of 
even childish sorrow, or presentiment 
of deeper griefs to come, was the 
mirror-like surface presented by the 
fair, open brow, and soft, sunny cheek, 
where youth and health alone seemed 
privileged to glow, and on which the 
roundness and smoothness of infancy 
itself, seemed yet fondly to linger. 
The clear, full eye; looked as if no tear 
had ever dimmed its liquid radiance ; 
the velvet of the cheek beneath as if 
no grief could pale its soft, carnation 
richness. And for the lips, just part- 
ed to disclose the pearls within, no 
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simile, even the hacknied and rustic, 
perhaps, yet not less piquant one of, 
“twin cherries on one stalk,” could 
do justice to their hue and fulness. 

Round a throat, which a swan might 
envy, curls of a rich, light, glossy 
brown seemed “ wandering at their 
own sweet will,” with girlish careless- 
ness; théir sole ornament a single 
rose, which nature, rather than art, 
seemed to have let fall, just in the 
most becoming spot, amid these un- 
confined and lovely tresses. A hand 
and arm as sweetly rounded as the 
rest, scarce held, in idle reverie, an- 
other half-forgotten flower. A dreamy 

uiet, a gentle listlessness pervaded 
the whole enchanting figure; and 
though redolent of all those hues of 
health so wanting to the noble Sir 
Joshua alongside—yet, while all in the 
lovely form it represented breathed 
the elasticity, if not the brilliancy of 
youth, here the prevailing character 
was happiness certainly—but happiness 
in repose. 

Of such a being it was tantalizing 
to know nothing, except that what 
now charmed in mute unconsciousness 
a stranger's eye, must needs in living 


beauty have gladdened at a heart. 
> 


“Of none, at least I think, among 
your ancestresses,” said I, on first see- 
ing the picture, to Sir Edward, “ may 
we take it for granted more safely, 
that she ‘lived long and happily, and 
died beloved and lamented, than of 
that calm, peaceful, and apparently 
privileged being.’” 

And thus the matter might have 
rested, had there not come to S——~ 
an old family friend, who retained, at 
almost eighty, with the wisdom and 
benevolence of age, much of the live- 
liness of younger days, and an inex- 
haustible store of youthful remini- 
scences. Innumerable were the anec- 
dotes which, at sight or mention of 
old, familiar objects, the good man 
poured forth, and we had already 
learned to look upon him as a walking 
oracle, when, one day, towards the 
close of his sojourn, looking up at the 
picture, which we had named (after 
the heroine of Hayley’s almost forgot- 
ten poem) “ Serina,” he heaved an un- 
wonted sigh, and said, evidently to 
himself: 

“Poor child! who would have 
thought, to look at you so young and 
rosy, of all the trials that were to be- 


fal that curly head, and turn it grey 
so long before its time !” 

Our exclamations and interroga- 
tions I may safely leave to be taken 
for granted, as well as my special sa- 
tisfaction in deriving from such high 
authority the no doubt deeply inte- 
resting history, which imagination had 
in this solitary instance, failed to em- 
body, though prepared to do so in 
hues of light and cheerfulness, too 
sadly (as might be gathered from the 
few words which had escaped our in- 
formant’s lips) at variance with the 
dark and melancholy truth. 

** You remarked,” said the old gen- 
tleman, lifting at length his venerable 
head from the top of the gold-headed 
cane on which it had been, for some 
time, meditatively resting, “ that there 
was about that picture a touch of na- 
ture which finer paintings and perhaps 
finer countenances (though few can be 
seen more innocently beautiful) often 
want. And you will wonder the less 
that it should be so, when you are told 
that it was painted, not for money, no 
nor for fame neither, but for pure love 
of the object; and by one to whom 
every hair of that fair head, and li- 
neament of that sweet face were dear- 
er than his own life-blood.” 

“So,” interrupted somebody, in a 
tone perhaps unconsciously savouring 
of contempt, “ the painter fell in love, 
Pygmalion like, with his own handy- 
work!” 

« And a good right he had, me- 
thinks, (if, indeed, it had been to do)” 
replied the old gentleman somewhat 
pettishly, “seeing the poor lad was 
her own cousin, only once removed, 
and as fine a youth as ever lived, had 
he not been bewitched to prefer 
dabbling with oil on canvas, to the 
pair of colours he was offered in his 
uncle’s the general’s regiment. But a 
fool of an outlandish mother he had, 
carried him, when a boy, to Italy, and 
he came back raving of lights and 
shadows, standing all the while, poor 
fellow! in his own light as to worldly 
advancement, and having a dark sha- 
dow enough, God knows, thrown over 
the path in life he had chosen, by the 
bar it placed in the way of his marry- 
ing that girl, yonder ! 

“She loved him, too, poor thing! 
as boys and girls, and cousins love 
each other, when that picture was 
painted by one who had gazed often 
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enough on her to have done it almost 
as well from the original in his mind's 
eye. But her’s was not a love to en- 
dure, in one so young and gentle espe- 
cially, the buffettings and thwartings 
of parental opposition; and her pa- 
rents were not folks to throw away 
their pretty daughter on an artist cou- 
sin, with no fortune but his pencil, nor 
expectations, but in the clouds. No! 
they had other views, truly; for her 
father, a pennyless younger brother, 
who had made what is called a love- 
match himself with your grandfather's 
youngest daughter, had experience 
enough of poverty in his own person, 
to think it the worst, if not the sole 
evil of this lower world; and, while 
nowise averse to patch up his own 
broken fortunes by disposing of his 
child to the best advantage, honestly 
imagined that if he could make her a 
rich, she must of necessity be a happy 
woman also. 

“ Her mother, again, a proud minx, 
who had sunk from her natural sphere 
by marrying a man who could not 
support her init; thought rank and 
splendour the summum bonum of hu- 
man happiness, and would have sold 
her daughter to Old Nick himself, for 
a peerage and a coach and six. Poor 
Agnes sighed as she heard their ambi- 
tious aspirations, and could, no doubt, 
have found (all untouched as was yet 
her heart by genuine, bona fide, love) 
more of happiness in the rainbow hues 
of hope on her cousin Arthur’s pa- 
lette than in all their visions of future 
greatness. 

* But from these dreams the cou- 
sins were destined ere long to awake ; 
to distraction on the one side, and a 
passive submission, which showed the 
difference in their sentiments, on the 
other. Soon after that picture was 

ainted, as a tribute—a silent one— 
om the lover by whom it was done, 
to his soul’s idol, but ostensibly, as a 
token of filial love from the dutiful 
Agnes to the mother whose pride she 
was; and that mother, by way of pro- 
moting the professional prospects of 
the young painter, but in reality get- 
ting rid of him by a journey to Italy, 
and at the same time bringing about, 
by gratifying his ruling hobby, a re- 
conciliation with her long-estranged 
brother, Sir John, sent it as an appro- 

iate ornament to his portrait gal- 
ery; judging that one look of that 


sweet face on canvas would ensure 
from an uncle, though an eccentric 
one, an invitation to the original. 

‘“* It came, and quickly ; and, in one 
short month from the completion of 
love’s masterpiece, yonder, picture and 
original were transferred to Castle 
8 yand Arthur Curzon (‘ curst’ like 
many a short-sighted suppliant in his 
at length ‘ answered prayer’) was sail- 
ing, at Sir John S——'s expense to 
distant Italy, that goal of his boyish 
ambition, and grave of his equally 
boyish hopes. 

“Perhaps it was the gravity—grief 
would be too strong a word—occasion- 
ed by this sudden separation from an 
old and cherished friend, (for, heroic 
in his martyrdom, and true to the 
claims of gratitude, Arthur departed 
and “made no sign” of any feeling 
beyond friendship,) that suggested the 
possibility of an union,—too preposte- 
rous to be viewed, at first sight, with 
complacency even by proud and cal- 
lous parents, between the gentle, sub- 
dued Agnes, and the recently widowed 
Viscount G. 

“Lord G » a contemporary of 
old Sir John’s, and sharer in all his 
classical and liberal tastes, had come 
toenjoy,at his quondam schoolfellow’s, 
the first moments of liberty inter- 
vening between the demise of an im- 
perious and fretful bedrid partner, and 
the yet unfelt, though not unantici- 
pated renewal of domestic tyranny, in 
a fresh shape, by the return from 
school of two indomitably high-spi- 
rited hoyden daughters. On a wi- 
dower in such a mood, just breathing 
from a matrimonial atmosphere of 
perpetual tempest, the mild, unruffled 
countenance, and placid brow, and 
gentle manners of Agnes, came as 
‘airs from paradise ;’ and never, ere 
long, did lover of twenty feel his bliss 
more absolutely suspended on some 
‘soul's idol’ than did the good and 
long-tried Lord G——, at fifty-four, 
his hopes of future wedded peace and 
happiness, on the portionless niece of 
his ancient comrade. 

“Its object, it may be imagined, 
was the last to suspect, or believe in 
his devotion; and all eyes, and the 
ambitions hearts of kith and kin had 
marked her as the future Viscountess, 
before the vision of a coronet had 
dazzled, or rather darkened her youth- 
ful dreams. Children, some ‘ sixty 
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years ago,’ and this happened when I 
was a boy at college,” resumed the old 
man, after a pause, “‘ were surely more 
dutiful and complying than those who 
are plagued with them now tell me 
they are; and I never heard that 
Agnes refused, though she might he- 
sitate, to marry a man older than her 
father. Lord G » however, and I 
remember him well, was the younger 
and better-looking of the two, and 
had something about him so noble, 
and nobleman-like, as well as mild and 
kindly, that the thought of having 
made a conquest of so distinguished a 
person could not but flatter and please 
a girl, new to the world, and brought 
up to expect being, sooner or later, a 
victim at its shrine. 

“TI was at the wedding, having 
come over here from Oxford, with 
your uncle Charles, and can testify 
that just as she looks in the picture, 
yonder, only a little graver and paler, 
of course, Agnes looked, when she 
gave her hand in the chapel to Lord 
G——. Indeed her father and mo- 
ther, the bridegroom, and every one 
else, his two tall, cross-looking girls, 
perhaps excepted, looked so brimful of 
joy, on the occasion, that it was no 
wonder Agnes should forget even the 
storm that lurked under their proud, 
lowering brows. 

“The happy pair were to proceed, 
forthwith, to Italy, to revisit which, 
and revive the reminiscences of his 
youthful grand tour, some thirty years 
before, had been to Lord G . b 
cherished visit, denied to him by the 
selfish exigeance of his lately buried 
wife, and now gladly hailed by him as 
a means, not only of gratifying his 
own taste for literature and the arts, 
but of imbuing with a similar spirit 
his wild girls, and little older partner, 
whose education, differently in some 
respects as it had been conducted, had 
left them both equally uninitiated in 
what then constituted no necessary 
branch of female accomplishment. 

“Tt was with the honest, unsophis- 
ticated joy of a young creature for- 
cibly uprooted from her native soil, 
and placed amid elements the most 
uncongenial to her, on the one hand 
as to age, and on the other as to dis- 
position, that Agnes’ thoughts revert- 
ed to the residence at Rome of her 
artist-cousin, and the idea that in the 
then little frequented Eternal City 
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there lived another exile from Eng- 
land, with whom she could talk of the 
days and scenes of youth, and escape 
from the strange alternation of -for- 
mality and hoydenship, amid which 
her heterogeneous life was passed. 

“That Arthur had cherished for 
her, as a girl, a boyish predilection 
might have crossed her mind, and if it 
did so, was not perhaps calculated to 
prejudice her against one otherwise so 
amiable. But that he had loved her 
deeply, fondly, unutterably, quite dif- 
ferently, in short, from the way in 
which she loved, or rather liked him, 
never occurred to her as a cause likely 
to shed restraint over their renewed 
intercourse, or to embitter a meeting 
to which she looked forward with the 
delight which more cultivated minds 
of the present day reserve for the in- 
animate objects of antique Rome. As 
regarded a deficiency in that classical 
enthusiasm with which the old lord 
strove in vain to inoculate his guileless 
partner, her’s was at least negative ; 
an ignorance neither apathetic nor 
premeditated, but patient of reproof, 
willing to be enlightened, and capable 
of ultimate removal; while that of 
his wild girls was systematic and wil- 
ful, and gloried in as a triumph alike 
over school-room thraldom and pater- 
nal tyranny—all their associations with 
Rome consisting in reminiscences of a 
certain blotted and dog’s-eared copy of 
Goldsmith’s History, (then a recent 
manual of instruction ;) the only fruits 
of whose enforced perusal had been, 
the soubriquet of the ‘ Wolf,’ as ap- 
plied to their governess, and the emu- 
lation of a certain Roman (not Gre- 
cian) daughter, towards their only 
surviving parent. 

“Tt was under singular circumstan- 
ces that the introduction, which some- 
thing, as the period for it approached, 
made Agnes feel awkward in achiev- 
ing, between her old playmate and her 
old husband, was accidentally brought 
about. Lord G , whose recollec- 
tions hurried him, with almost youth- 
ful enthusiasm, on the morrow of his 
arrival, before the ladies of his party 
were sufficiently recruited to accom- 
pany him, to the Vatican, found there, 
amid the usual herd of servile, though 
faithful copyists of afew chef deuvres, 
thus rendered accessible to the purses 
and memories of ordinary mortals, a 
young artist, of prepossessing appear- 
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ance, so engrossed by transferring to 
canvas, not the mere form and linea- 
ments, but the very character and ex- 
pression of one of Raphael's master- 
pieces, as to be for some time uncon- 
scious of Lord G.'s admiring obser- 
vation. 

“ It was not till this had been audi- 
bly expressed to an English bystander, 
in the hearing of the supposed foreign 
artist, that Arthur—for it was he— 
felt impelled to cut short the painful 
feelings of an eaves-dropper, by avow- 
ing, in its long disused language, his 
native country; and modestly request- 
ing his panegyrist, whose enlightened 
taste for the arts a few words had suf- 
ficed to develop, to visit, at his studio, 
those original productions of his pen- 
cil, to which his present task, however 
exalted its subject, was only subser- 
vient. 

“ The invitation was cordially accept- 
ed for a not distant day ; while theinter- 
val afforded time for not only Lord G. 
but another, more deeply interested, 
to become familiar with the rising fame 
of the young English painter. 

“His historical pieces were spoken 
of with enthusiasm even by Romans ; 
one especially, an Iphigenia, was cha- 
racterised as combining the very beau 
ideal of the innocent and immolated 
victim of parental ambition, with an 
air of feminine sweetness and life-like 
reality which induced all to pronounce 
it, unhesitatingly, a portrait. 

“‘ If, when Curzon’s name was first 
uttered in her hearing by the dilletanti 
who came to flatter the English milord 
with praises of his countrymen, Agnes 
had had her wits sufficiently about 
her, simply to acknowledge the rela- 
tionship, and claim (and if with a flut- 
ter of gratified pride, it would have 
seemed only natural) as her ‘cousin 
Arthur,’ the pet painter of the idlers of 
Rome, she might have been saved 
much embarrassment. But the in- 
stinct that whispered after what mo- 
del the Grecian victim was probably 
designed, suggested also (naturally 
enough) in the choice of the subject, 
a reference to her own sacrifice, which 
shed fresh awkwardness over the 
avowal of former intimacy. It was 
not, in short, till, with a beating heart 
and faltering step, she who really ne- 
ver for a moment swerved, even in 
thought, from conjugal duty, stood 
face to face with her quondam admi- 


rer on the one hand, and her own full. 
length prototype on the cther, that 
necessity, and the exclamation of 
‘ Agnes!’ bursting from the lips of 
her former lover, and the expression 
of astonishment depicted on the coun. 
tenance of her husband, wrung from 
her lips the few simple words, addres. 
sed to one whom a stranger might be 
excused for concluding, if not her fa- 
ther, at least some venerable relative: 

«This is my cousin Arthur, and 
that the picture he drew of me in 
England, for mamma.’ 

There were those present who 
deemed that, if the first draught of 
the portrait had indeed been done to 
gratify a parent, this latter, or more 
perfect copy from the mind’s image, 
the minute accuracy of which bespoke 
no common familiarity, had for its object 
the gratification of another, viz. the 
enamoured artist himself, whose whole 
soul had evidently been in the per. 
formance. But of this number was 
not the urbane, though surprised Lord 
G——., with whom pride in claiming 
kindred with eminent talent, and desire 
to mark his sense of it, were predomi- 
nant feelings. Could he have marked, 
as others did, the paleness that stole 
over the already faded cheek of the 
painter, when invited by the cautious 
peer, as his wife’s cousin, to pass under 
their joint roof all his hours of need- 
ful relaxation, he might, even while he 
pitied and excused a lingering predi- 
lection, have rescinded a permission 
so fatal to the peace of one, at least, 
of the long-severed relations. And 
had he glanced from the still calm 
figure of the Grecian maiden on the 
canvass, to the conscious and troubled 
aspect of her yet equally innocent 
living model; he might have been jus- 
tified in including, as others did, 
among the victims of outraged youth- 
ful affection, one who but paid in 
guilt-like embarrassment the penalty 
of youthful awkwardness sok igno- 
rance of the world. 

It was not without a struggle that 
Arthur, who knew it a little, though 
but a little better, brought himself to 
accept the invitation of Lord G——. 
To see Agnes the wife of another, he 
had long in theory persuaded himself 
must be worse than never to see her 
at all; and, had that husband been of 
congenial age and character, their 
meeting could hardly, under the fiery 
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sun of Italy, have been otherwise 
than in blood. But Agnes sacrificed, 
and was not his representation of her 
as a victim indeed, (though unconsci- 
ously,) prophetic ? must require con- 
solation from friendship; and, to do him 
justice, as a friend, did he henceforth 
devoutly resolve and endeavour to 
consider her. So he went to the pa- 
lazzo, first from curiosity and sympa- 
thy, and then from inclination and 
habit, till those within its walls, or 
without them, began to hint that 
spirits as gentle by nature as the meek 
Iphigenia, had been known to enact, 
under love’s potent influence, towards 
uncongenial lords, the part of Clytem- 
nestra. 

However this might be, there was 
not wanting in the domestic circle of 
that palace an Electra, fierce and de- 
termined in her purposes, and unhesi- 
tating in their accomplishment. The 
eldest daughter of Lord G—— (the 
other was a mere common-place hoy- 
den) had shewn when in England, a 
spirit of animosity towards her mild 
unoffending stepmother which, with 
other more latent propensities, the 
climate of Italy seemed to develope 
with frightful intensity. To her it 
would have been sport to wake her 
old father’s jealousy of his young wife, 
even had no interest of her own been 
involved in success. But she had, ere 
many days of acquaintance with Arthur 
Curzon rolled over her head, deep 
reasens for being clear-sighted as to 
his lurking predilection for Lady 
G—~—, and for enlightening on the 
subject her usually abstracted, but 
when roused, susceptible father; for 
ere many days had elapsed she loved 
him herself, with all the reckless, 
headlong passion of a character which 
had never known control. 

To procure, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the consent of Lord 
G—— (patron as he was of the arts) 
to such an unsuitable alliance, would, 
she felt, be no easy task. But to 
transfer from a still dearer object the 
affections of a dangerous youthful 
rival, while consummating the happi- 
ness of a favourite child, and confer- 
ring on genius its most appropriate 
reward, were precisely the points upon 
which a character like her father’s 
could, by skilful management, be suc- 
cessfully assailed. And so, (to make 
a long tale short,) it turned out. 


Vou. XV. 


Curzon, there was no doubt, though 
the word “ love” never crossed his 
lips, spent too much of his time in his 
cousin's company, either to escape 
scandal or to be consistent with the 
happiness of the mild, indulgent, yet 
pained Lord G , and Agnes saw 
and felt this sufficiently to induce her 
in desperation to forward Honoria’s 
designs upon a heart whose peace she 
felt remorse for having early invaded, 
and hoped, by promoting another at- 
tachment, to restore. And while Agnes, 
touched to the quick by the tacit re- 
proach of her husband's declining cheer- 
fulness, redoubled her attentions, and 
devoted herself to his society, Curzon, 
hurt at her estrangement, and dazzled 
by the undisguised devotion, and more 
piquant character of Miss G——, was 
unconsciously seconding her designs, 
and falling into the toils with which 
one bold, unprincipled girl had manag- 
ed to surround all the members of this 
once happy domestic circle. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, 
that though Agnes—spite of unselfish 
misgivings for his future happiness— 
set herself ‘steadily and honestly to 
promote, by the union of her cousin 
with another object, the peace of the 
declining years of her husband, the task 
could be accomplished, or the daily 
petty martyrdom to which it gave rise, 
encountered, without such feelings, as 
if they blanched not yet the tresses 
which curled round a head of nineteen 
—impressed on the brow they shaded, 
a touch of thoughtfulness, prophetic of 
one whose current of life and love was 
“never to run smooth.” 

Long ere Curzon was permitted by 
aristocratic reluctance to claim his 
lordly bride, his easel—thanks to the 
proverbial versatility of man---groaned 
under a “ Cleopatra,” as brilliant in 
exterior, as the gorgeous queen she 
was designed to body forth ; conceal- 
ing too a character with which the 
famed “Serpent of old Nile” could 
scarce compete, either in violence, or 
talent for intrigue. That she would 
despise, ere long, her artist husband, 
and herself, for having bartered rank 
and station for a dream of romance, or 
rather an envious triumph---was ap- 
parent, even before the knot was tied. 
That Arthur would be miserable, in- 
stead of happy, and that partly by her 
means, weighed on the gentle spirit of 
Agnes. Lord G-—— alone, uncon- 
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/ 
sciously eased of his “ bosom’s thorn,” 
saw nothing but happiness for every 
one, and cheerfully acceded to the 
wish of his wife, heart sick of Rome 
and all in it, to change the scene for 
Naples. 

** Vidi Napoli é puori muori,” says 
the Neapolitan, in the pride inspired 
by the beauties of his native city. It 
might have been well, if not for poor 
Agnes herself, at least for others, had 
the process been reversed, and death 
gently preceded, instead of bearing to 
one nearly connected with her, the har- 
rowing consequences of a hasty glimpse 
of that enchanted city. Lord G i 
it might have been earlier mentioned, 
had, besides his two daughters, an 
only and once darling son, to whom, 
indeed, spite of much reckless wilful- 
ness, his heart still fondly yearned ; 
though circumstances, originating 
chiefly in his mother’s wayward ty- 
ranny, had long estranged hima from 
his paternal home. 

Wild, daring, and _ high-spirited, 
Hubert G ’s whole soul had from 
boyhood been set on entering the 
army ; a wish which, as involving sep- 
aration and probable danger, his then 
doating mother set herself strenuously 
to oppose. Thwarted, and he felt for 
thoroughly selfish reasons, in the ob- 
ject of his legitimate ambition, the 
young heir substituted, as was but too 
natural, the excitement of the turf and 
gaming table, for those of the then 
stirring camp ; till, precluded by the 
very facility with which his debts of 
honour had been twice paid, from out- 
raging his father by a third appeal to 
his generosity, the youth, as a present 
escape from hopeless embarrassments, 
as well as a gratification of his ruling 
passion for glory, put off, in despera- 
tion, to the ship of a gallant admiral, 
(a friend of his father’s,) just about to 
weigh anchor for a foreign station, 
and implored him to procure for him 
an appointment on board his vessel. 

This was a step too irrevocably 
affecting his young cousin’s future 
destiny and prospects to be hastily 
sanctioned by the veteran, persuaded 
as he was that the choice of his own 
loved profession, and it alone, would 
be the “ making,” (as we call it) “ of 
the boy.” As a volunteer, however, 
he recommended his proceeding with 
the expedition, promising, should his 
wishes, after a trial of its perils and 


hardships, continue unaltered, to fors 
ward them both with his parents and 
the admiralty. Nor did the intrepid 
gallantry, far beyond his years and 
experience, manifested by the young 
hero, on this his initiatory voyage, 
leave the delighted admiral any ineli- 
nation to withhold the fulfilment of a 
promise from which he anticipated 
signal benefit to the service, as well as 
the highest credit to his young relative 
himself. 

Ere Hubert G » covered with 
gratuitous laurels, returned to England, 
his mother’s dreaded upbraiding had 
been stilled in death ; and his father’s 
feelings had been reconciled to his 
son’s perilous profession by his brilliant 
debut init. The rigid calls of duty 
had, however, as yet prevented a meet- 
ing with his surviving parent, when 
tidings reached the young man of his 
father’s second marriage, an event on 
which, probably from remorse at hav- 
ing embittered by his disobedience, 
his own mother’s death-bed, as well as 
from the angry comments of his sisters, 
he felt and expressed himself with un- 
becoming acrimony. His notions of a 
stepmother, that ogress of many a nur- 
sery tale, were founded on an ideal pic- 
ture of harshness and austerity, to 
which one glance at the timid, dove. 
like face of Agnes, would have given 
instant confutation, and yet it had been 
well if that glance had confirmed, in 
their fullest repulsiveness, all the dis- 
torted images which the fancy of a 
spoilt and wayward son had ever con- 


jured up! 


The frigate to which, under the 
more congenial command of a son of 
the gallant admiral’s, but a few years 
older than his young lieutenant, Hu- 
bert G » had been transferred, 
was sent to join a fleet of observation 
in the Mediterranean, and fortunate 
did her crew esteem themselves, in ar- 
riving at the rendezvous in the bay of 
Naples, almost on the eve of an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, considerable enough 
thoroughly to alarm and agitate its 
excitable population, without, after all, 
committing the extensive ravages 
which had been anticipated from its 
threating commencement. 

The effect, as witnessed from the 
shipping was indescribably grand; 
and the stated watch on the decks of 
the Hebe, reinforced, during the three 
nights the conflagration lasted, by the 
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voluntary vigils of nearly all its in- 
mates, never wearied in contemplating 
the mighty jets of flame, whose mea- 
sured outbreak at brief intervals, bear- 
ing on their fiery wings huge masses 
of dark and lurid looking scorie into 
the troubled air, were awaited with an 
intensity of never sated admiration. 

But to Britons and Protestants, 
there was something more novel and 
exciting still, going on in the menaced 
city ; and happy were those who could 
obtain leave to go on shore and wit- 
ness the joyous processions and other 
religious ceremonies by which the su- 
perstitious Neapolitans sought to pro- 
pitiate their patron St. Januarius, and 
avert by his interposition, their city’s 
destruction. 

At a funzione in the noble church, 
erected to commemorate a similar de- 
liverance, Hubert G » with a few 
of his luckier comrades, had succeeded 
in obtaining a place, directly opposite 
to which, dividing at first, and soon 
distracting his attention from the 
spectacle before him, sat a beautiful 
girl (for as such he afterwards de- 
scribed her) whom, from her angelic 
loveliness he would, if a Catholic, 
have felt far more inclined to fall down 
and worship, than all the saints of the 
fertile Neapolitan calendar. 

That she was English, was manifest 
both from the style of her fair and 
feminine beauty, its retiring cha- 
racter, and her forming one of the 
British consul’s privileged party ; but 
all further information regarding her 
was precluded by the necessity for the 
return of the young men to their ship, 
before the dispersion of the crowds by 
whom every avenue to the Chiesa de 
San Gennaro was densely blockaded. 
It was by literally clambering over 
their heads, in a fashion only possible 
té sailors, that Hubert and his com- 
rades regained their boat ; and by day 
break, on a signal of recall from the 
commodore, the Hebe was steering 
out of the bay, and every eye on 
board strained to catch a parting 
glimpse at the dying glories of Vesu- 
vius. 

What would not the susceptible 
Hubert have given for a second look 
at an object brighter still, yet afford- 
ing in its mild etfulgence, the strongest 
possible contrast to the half extinct 
voleano? Night and day, on the 
bosom of the silent deep, were his 
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waking dreams, and midnight vigils 
haunted by the image of his fair young 
country woman, whose soft blue eyes, 
and calm, sunny brow had showed, 
amid the flashing countenances of the 
excited Italians, like the moon's silver 
crescent as seen by the admiring mari- 
ners in tranquil beauty, through the 
fitful illuminations of the eruption. 

It was not long---partly perhaps 
from the effects of high wrought ima- 
gination, on an impatient and too 
sensitive temperament; partly from in- 
discreet exposure to a burning Italian 
sun, during some hasty half-stolen 
landings in Sicily and Calabria---ere 
poor Hubert manifested symptoms of 
fever so decided and alarming, that 
his friendly young commander (to 
whom, during its paroxysms, he had 
raved incessantly of his beautiful 
vision at Naples,) felt it an unspeak- 
able relief to his own deep responsi- 
bilities, to learn from a chance news- 
paper paragraph, the arrival there of 
his patient’s father Lord G——. 

To his roof and care it became his 
first wish and even duty, to transfer 
the invalid as soon as it could be ef- 
fected ; and within a month of the day 
when its features had been lit up with 
the fiendish glare of the exasperated 
volcano, the now serene and moonlit 
bay of Naples reflected in its unruffled 
mirror, the tall masts of his majesty’s 
ship Hebe. 

That from a meeting, even with his 
father, Hubert would, if in health, 
have sensitively shrunk, while from 
contact with his hated stepmother his 
soul would have utterly recoiled, 
Captain Seymour knew enough of the 
family history to be aware, and to be 
reconciled by it to the prostration of 
mind and body by which the consign- 
ment of his friend to their care, was 
sadly facilitated. Insensible, uncon- 
scious, hovering between life and death, 
was the only son of Lord G » lifted 
across his long estranged parents’ 
threshold, unconscious alike of the ab- 
sence of the parent whose increasing 
infirmities unfitted him for the task of 
watching by his pillow, and of the.pre- 
sence of the gentle being by whom that 
pillow was rarely, if ever quitted. 

It may be imagined—described it 
can never be—with what strange mys- 
tified feelings, at first of utter bewild- 
erment, of momentary rapture, sudden- 
ly frozen at its very source, and of 
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quickly succeeding horror, Hubert’s 
eyes, on opening to consciousness, re- 
cognised in the nurse of his long and 
well nigh fatal illness, its chief, if not 
sole cause, the object of his boyish yet 
indelible admiration in the Chiesa di 
San Gennaro! That he was under his 
father’s roof, he had somehow, in a 
lucid moment, become aware. Could 
the bright vision by which his pillow 
had been haunted, now for the first 
time perceived. to be no phantom of the 
fancy, be one of his long separated, 
half-forgotten sisters? No! even had 
dread of infection not kept far distant 
the one, still an occasional inmate of 
his father’s house---unerring instinct 
tells the unhappy youth to see in the 
gentle object of his soul’s idolatry, the 
probable preserver of his life, no daugh- 
ter of the proud and selfish Lady 
G——? 

If not the daughter, what remained 
but that she was the wife of one whom 
he dared not even envy a possession, 
which another might have paid for 
with his honour or his blood. That 
way madness lay! The struggle was 
long and fearful---and the wretched 
convalescent, thrown by contending 
emotions into a relapse more frightful 
than his original seizure--awoke from 
his second visit to the confines of the 
grave, more like a returned inhabitant 
of its gloomy precincts, than a victim 
of a living and breathing world. 

Melancholy----deep, morbid, and 
fearful, and rendered darkly distressing 
to his heart-broken father, and gentle 
mother-in-law, by his . shuddering 
avoidance of the latter’s unobtrusive 
attentions, characterized his recovery, 
if such indeed it could be called; and 
when, on the first possibility of doing 
so, he peremptorily insisted on rejoin- 
ing his ship---the determination was 
felt as a relief by those whom, spite of 
apparent ingratitude and unkindness, 
his youth, and danger, and deep de- 
pression had contributed to attach. 

“‘ My wayward boy, I fear, will never 
learn to love you, Agnes, spite of all 
your more than mother’s kindness to 
him,” was the mournful remark of the 
disappointed old man, to one who 
would have given worlds to be able to 
echo the apparently disheartening ex- 
clamation. But watchers by the mid- 
night couch of pain, hear strange and 
fearful things ; and Agnes had gather- 
ed enough from the wild rhapsodies of 


Hubert, “ still harping” on the fair 
English girl of San Gennaro, to wish 
the love that lurked beneath those fey- 
erish ravings, exchanged for the wild- 
est hate ever awakened by step dame 
of romance. Innocent as she was of 
all participation in sentiments, which 
delirium only had poured into her long 
unheeding ear---she felt her knowledge 
of them---unshared as it must ever re- 
main---a painful source of almost guilty 
consciousness ; she felt the son for ever 
estranged, and through her, from the 
father whose declining age yearned 
after his society ; while forebodings, 
deep, inscrutable, yet unerring, pos- 
sessed her mind, that the life and love 
of her unhappy step-son were destined 
to find an early and joint termination. 

It was notlong delayed. The spirit 
which, all chafed and wayward as it 
was, would have recoiled with some- 
what of pious horror from suicide-- 
yet hailed, with fatal eagerness, the 
hope of honourable dissolution. The 
fleets of Spain and Britain met but too 
opportunely ; and before the Hebe, un- 
equally matched with an antagonist of 
double strength, entered on the action, 
her young Lieutenant pressing, as for 
the last time, the friendly hand of 
Captain Seymour, said, “ when I am 
gone, speak comfort to my father, and 
thank his wife for nursing me so ten- 
derly. I could not do it then, now you 
may tell her my last earthly thought 
was of her and of her kindness.” Five 
minutes after, the Spanish ship was 
boarded and carried ; but the clearing 
smoke shewed Hubert G » by 
whom the boarding party had been 
headed—stretched on the enemy’s deck, 
a self-devoted victim. The tidings 
proved his shattered father’s knell; 
and when Agnes braided at 21, be- 
neath her widows’ cap, her still re- 
dundant tresses, she felt as if, stunned, 
subdued, and sobered, she could never 
smile again. 

To escape from Italy---from Rome, 
and from Naples, the Scylla and 
Charybdis, so fatally strewn in her eyes, 
with the wrecks of youthful happiness 
and promising character---was the first 
thought of the widowed Lady G—— ; 
and when Captain Seymour, as her lost 
step-son’s executor and friend, stepped 
forward to tender his as yet disinter- 
ested services in facilitating her re- 
moval, he was hailed almost as a 
rescuing angel. But though the pas- 
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sage home in his ship, which the cour- 
tesy of the admiral on the station en- 
abled him to offer was eagerly accepted 
by his exiled countrywoman---and the 
brief intercourse which it afforded fully 
justified to Captain Seymour, his poor 
Lieutenant's enthusiastic admiration of 
his fair belle mére---yet the subdued 
state of poor Agnes’s spirits, and the 
delicacy of their relative position pre- 
cluded the slightest expression of his 
feelings on the part of the gallant 
sailor, as long as the ties of hospitality 
subsisted between him and the inmate 
of his floating habitation. 

It would have been difficult, how- 
ever, for a being less gentle and sus- 
ceptible than Agnes, less hitherto 
estranged, (at least of late) from con- 
genial and cheerful companionship---to 
withstand, and within the privileged 
atmosphere of his own watery domain, 
the fascinations of one, combining in 
such felicitous union the qualities of 
the modest hero, the urbane host, and 
evident, though unobtrusive, admirer. 
That heart must be either callous or 
pre-occupied, over which a young and 
gallant British seaman, treading, as a 
monarch, his own quarter-deck, with 
the deferential respect, and in the pre- 
sent case, “golden opinions” of all 
around and beneath him---cannot cast 
its omnipotent spell ; while the tacit 
knowledge possessed by both, of the 
cause of poor Hubert’s untimely fate, 
shed over the intercourse between 
Captain Seymour and his fair passen- 
ger, a tinge of consciousness, well cal- 
culated to lay the foundation of a sen- 
timent warmer than friendship. 

They parted friends in name. If 
more in reality, the feeling was yet un- 
expressed in words; though beneath 
the soothing influence of Seymour’s un- 
obtrosive attentions and varied conver- 
sation, the chilled and crushed heart 
of Agnes had expanded like a long 
checked flower when removed into 
genial sunshine. 

Had not the germ of hopes for the 
future been silently but surely deposited 
there, during the progress of a voyage, 
of the tediousness of which neither 
Agnes nor Seymour were ever heard to 
complain---the arrival of the former in 
England would have been forlorn in- 
deed. Her mother---as if the grand 
object of her life attained, she had no- 
thing more to live for---had died since 
her daughter’s marriage. Her father, 
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bankrupt in fortunes and reputation, 
had obtained, through Lord G ’s 
interest, an appointment in a distant 
country, and totally destitute of any 
companions, she cheerfully acceeded 
to the proposal of the clergyman’s 
lady, who had been her companion and 
chaperon, on the passage, to settle her- 
self temporarily in her vicinity in the 
beautiful Isle of Wight. With all the 
respectful devotion of a young chevalier 
of old, mingled, it must be confessed, 
with distant hopes and aspirings of a 
more selfish character---did the gallant 
sailor man his barge to deposit, in her 
chosen retreat at St. Helen’s, his grate- 
ful charge, whose recent widowhood, 
and his own immediate return to the 
active service of his country, cast over 
their future meeting precisely the de- 
gree of uncertainty, best calculated to 
keep up in the bosom of both a mutual 
interest. That they should meet---and 
with less rigour and constraint, at a 
future period, was rather understood 
than agreed on. As well might his 
faithful needle fail to point (when un- 
tramelled) to its wonted pole, felt the 
enamoured Seymour, as his now arrest- 
ed affections fail to carry him, as soon 
as duty and decorum permitted, to the 
feet of her, who again found all the 
friendship once entertained for Curzon 
---the tender gratitude inspired by the 
kindness of Lord G » and yet 
deeper sympathy called forth by the 
untimely fate of his son---fast merging 
into an union of all these sentiments ” 
towards the brave companion of the 
last few sad, yet soothing weeks of 
homeward voyaging. 

He came again, when sadness had 
subsided into serenity, and staid till 
serenity brightened into sunshine---a 
sunshine the brighter for contrast with 
preceding gloom, and for embodying, 
like rays concentrated by a burning 
glass---the long arrears of youthful 
joy repressed in its appropriate season. 
With emotions, known only perhaps to 
one whose warmest wedded feelings had 
hitherto been the promptings of duty 
alone---did Agnes, blooming once more 
almost as yonder picture, pledge her 
now unreluctant faith to Harry Sey- 
mour, by whom it was reciprocated 
with an energy of devotion, such as 
sons of Neptune alone perhaps are 
privileged to feel. Their marriage 
was to follow as soon as the year of 
mourning, assigned as well by grati- 
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tude as decorum, to the memory of 
Lord G——, should have elapsed ; 
to complete which a few weeks only 
were wanting, when a sudden, andoh! 
for once, how unwelcome! demand 
was made on Seymour's ever ready 
services, and his ship ordered round to 
Spithead to be fitted with all possible 
expedition for a voyage to the East 
Indies. 

The, idea of separation at such a 
moment, had well nigh unmanned the 
usually prompt and active seaman ; 
and it was only by a hope more ar- 
dently expressed on his part, than 
responded to by the timid Agnes, that 
she might be induced (as the rules of 
the service then permitted) to accom- 
pany him once more on his distant 
voyage, that Seymour summoned nerve 
for its indispensible preparations. But 
when these were completed with some- 
what of his wonted alacrity, a thou- 
sand obstacles, which to him seemed 
light as air, started up to deter his 
intended bride from encountering— 
not the perils, for these she could 
have despised, but the other draw- 
backs of the projected voyage. The 
indecorous haste which the urgency of 


his sailing would render necessary ; 
the abridgment of the tribute of 
respect to the memory of her indul- 


gent husband; the equivocal position 
of a young female thrown exclusively 
on male society; and the possible 
embarrassment occasioned by the pre- 
sence of one dearer than life in the 
event (then of daily occurrence) of 
an encounter —_ the enemy ; all com- 
bined to make Agnes, though with a 
bleeding heart, and with many a boding 
presage of evil haunting her lonely 
pillow, reflecting too faithfully her 
lover’s desponding anticipations, post- 
pone till his return, a year at soonest 
from thence, the union which had 
been so nearly taking place. Its hasty 
celebration before his departure, (for 
which Seymour, as a solace to his 
long solitary voyage, next passionately 
pleaded,) seemed open to many of the 
objections of the former plan, without 
holding out its leading advantage, the 
avoidance of separation; and Agnes, 
by exercising that moral courage and 
self denying fortitude so often dis- 
played by women in trying circum- 
stances, and above all by reiterating 
her promise to be his the moment his 
foot should once more be placed on 
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his native soil, at length reconciled 
Seymour in some degree to his me. 
lancholy banishment. 

He was merely to take out despatches 
and return. A few short months, 
spite of their proverbial tedium to 
lovers, would soon roll over unper- 
ceived; and the rapture of meeting 
would be but enhanced by the present, 
perhaps salutary, disappomtment. So 
urged, so reasoned Agnes, till the 
fast lessening boat bore Seymour from 
her view, and then, left to solitude 
and bereavement, the fallacy of her 
own sanguine prognostics seemed to 
recoil with a weight on her over- 
tasked spirit, and she sunk with a look 
of helpless desolation which, while 
it might have gratified, would have 
alarmed her already distant lover. 

There was something painful in the 
circumstance, though its cause was an 
abundantly pleasing one, that Agnes 
could not expect to hear from her be- 
trothed till he appeared in person as 
the herald of his own return; and as 
the appointed period for that return 
approached, this naturally gave birth to 
a feverish state of daily expectation, 
assuming, as night closed in without 
tidings of the “ Hebe,” the character 
of that “ Hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick.” 

Of all the sweet retreats afforded by 
the Isle of Wight, Agnes had preferred 
St. Helen’s, not merely from the vici- 
nity of the friendly clergyman’s family 
already mentioned, but on account of 
its deep seclusion, and the singular 
character of the village, within a 
short distance of which her cottage 
was situated. Skirting with its neat, 
though humble habitations, a smart 
and verdant green, sloping gently 
down to a sheet of peaceful sunny 
water, it looked the very abode of 
rural contentment ; and though within 
sight and reach of anchorage, much 
frequented in time of war by shipping, 
as remote as fancy could well picture 
it from every unpleasing attendant on 
a haven, even of the quietest order. 

Agnes had chosen the site of her 
villa for its extensive and commanding 
sea view; nor did many hours lately 
pass during which the horizon was 
unswept by her ever ready, never 
wearying telescope. For several days 
together, not a sail---at least of magni- 
tude sufficient to arrest for a moment 
her now practised nautical eye—had 
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rounded the south-eastern point of the 
Island ; and it was with the listlessness 
inseparable from frequent disappoint- 
ment that she, on the last of them, 
once more adjusted the glass---her 
lover’s parting gift. When just about 
to remove from it her strained and 
fruitless gaze, a speck, which as such, 
she sought at first to wipe from 
the instrument, came into its field of 
vision. In a little time it evidently 
moved its position; it came from the 
expected quarter ; it might be---it was 
--a vessel; but of what class many 
minutes of a gaze, whose very eager- 
ness defeated itself, were insufficient 
to ascertain. Just then a_ breeze 
sprang up; canvas rolled forth from 
mast and spar to hail it; the British 
pennon streamed upon the air, and 
the man-of-war in its pride and 
strength swept onward. How Agnes 
now blessed the naval experience that 
taught her, amid her country’s floating 
bulwarks, to recognize a frigate; and 
still more, that unerring instinct of 
love which told her she looked upon 
the Hebe! a conviction which found 
confirmation “strong as holy writ,” 
when, like the graceful swan, furling 
her plumage on some still lakes’ mar- 
gin, the “the thing of life,” (as some 
one has called the bounding cleaver of 
the ocean,) vailed in a moment, at 
some unheard signal, all her quivering 
folds of snow, and dropt---obedient to 
some equally unseen power, a still and 
silent image of beauty---at her an- 
chors. 

Ere long, a second and a smaller 
speck flitted across the object glass, 
so small that love alone perhaps could 
have distinguished first the boat, the 
captain’s light and privileged convey- 
ance ; and next the figure of him who, 
while guiding with master hand the 
all important helm, seemed urging, 
with a lover’s haste, the unreluctant 
rowers. Anon, she saw him start 
from his recumbent posture, and loose, 
with trembling eagerness, the flowing 
sheet. It was, it reould be only Sey- 
mour! and no sooher was believing 
converted into certainty than exchang- 
ing the distant converse of the eye 
for all the transports of an actual 
meeting, his swift foot was on the 
shore, and her hand fast clasped’ in 
his, who had stolen an hour from duty 
thus to anticipate their union. The 
raptures of that hour none, saye those 
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similarly parted and reunited, can ever 
fully know. It flew but too quickly 
amid the brief disjointed words of 
bliss, which, in such moments, form 
love’s truest eloquence. Replies, mo- 
mentous as the despatches of which 
he had been the bearer, must be deli- 
vered at Spithead ere morning light ; 
and already the sun’s broad disk was 
shedding bright but fitful rays from 
beneath a dense canopy of lucid wes- 
tern clouds. 

To do Agnes justice, she was the 
first to urge their present temporary 
separation. In woman’s eye a deri- 
lection of duty, and possible stigma on 
the name of him she loves, is worse 
than aught by which she alone may be 
affected. To-morrow’s dawn would 
see her removed to Ryde, whence com- 
munication with the opposite roadstead 
of Spithead was hourly and convenient ; 
and his beloved frigate, once safely 
moored there, no care would mar, as 
now, Seymour’s enjoyment of his be- 
trothed’s society. 

He listened, and acquiesced, and 
stepped once more into his tiny skiff— 
the stately vessel already, according to 
previous signal, resuming her watery 
way, and gliding along shore as near 
as safety permitted, to take up her 
truant commander. It had not passed 
unobserved by those on board, though 
unmarked amid the transports of the 
moment either by himself or Agnes, 
that the wind was fitfully moaning ; 
and indications of squally weather, too 
decided to be mistaken, while they 
quickened the exertions of the little 
crew of the gig, obliged the cautious 
sailing master of the Hebe no longer 
to hug the shore, but consult the safety 
of the vessel by gaining, as rapidly as 
might be, a better offing. 

As night closed prematurely in, the 
squalls became more sudden and fre- 
quent, and the impatience of the cap- 
tain to regain the ship more urgent 
and intense. With the proverbial 
daring of men-of-war’s men, too much 
of canvas for the little craft was reck- 
lessly set on, until—hidden from the 
few who yet lingered shivering on the 
beach, by deepening twilight, and the 
wooded promontory of D , though 
full in view of the agonized gaze of 
many a friendly eye on board the’fri- 
gate—the boat containing their adored 
commander and gallant comrades, was 
in one moment capsized and filled, and 
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floated the next, a drifting wreck, far 
from the struggling but soon exhausted 
crew. 

Instantaneously as the catastrophe 
itself were the efforts of those in the 
Hebe to avert its consequences. Boats 
were let down and manned, swiftly as 
thought, and long before command. 
But all in vain—the sea had risen with 
the wind into the turbid swell, whose 
tenacious grasp no swimmer long can 
elude ; even had the suddenness of the 
thing permitted Seymour---wrapt, too, 
by Agnes’s careful hand in an incum- 
bering naval cloak---to use his wonted 
energies. He sunk, alas! to rise no 
more, while she he loved sought, with 
lover’s restlessness, further to abridge 
their separation, by dispatching an ex- 
press to Ryde for horses long ere the 
dawn would permit her to attempt the 
journey. 

Strange, that during the few inter- 
vening hours, too happy by far for 
sleep, no misgivings for her lover's 
safety ever intruded on her midnight 
musings. Her homeward voyage under 
his protection had inured her to tem- 
pests---his safe arrival from across the 
globe had beguiled her of alarm. He 
bore in her eyes a charmed life; and 
if, in her present elastic tone of spirits, 
the murmur of the short-lived gale had 
made its way to her ear, she had hailed 
it as speeding him to his destination, 
and sighed that she might not exchange 
for its hoarse-sounding pinions, the 
tardy conveyance afforded by earth’s 
means of locomotion. 

They bore her, alas! but too rapidly, 
to Ryde; and no sooner was she ar- 
rived at the hotel there, fronting the 
pier, than, established at a window, 
with her beloved telescope, her eye 
swept the anchorage of Spithead for 
the well-known Hebe. Seymour had 
regretted, with all the boyishness of a 


lover, that the strictness of the service 
in so public a roadstead, and in the 
very focus of nautical discipline, pre- 
cluded his communicating, by any spe- 
cial signal, with his heart’s treasure on 
shore ; and yet her eye ran hastily and 
exploringly along the rigging, in fond 
expectation of some slight token, to 
mark to her, and her alone, that all 
was well on board. 

Why does her eye grow dim---her 
cheek turn pale---the glass fall from 
her hand---and one faint shriek prove 
the precursor of a deadly swoon! The 
Hebe lies, indeed, alone of England's 
bulwarks in the oft-crowded road- 
stead but her flag is floating half-mast 
high, and, like a knell, the truth has 
flashed on the wretched Agnes, and 
rumour has no more to tell her, or 
sympathy to conceal. 

At Ryde she might not stay an 
hour. Its bright and joyous beauty 
grated on her stricken soul, and not for 
kingdoms could she have gazed once 
more on the deserted, widowed Hebe. 
She flew to hide her sorrows in the 
shades of D——, or, rather, to feed 
them with the vicinity of the spot 
where last their eyes had met, and 
where a foretaste of bliss, too perfect 
for earth to realise, had been vouch- 
safed and enjoyed. 

The relenting waves, in compassion 
to her grief, gave back the mortal 
remains of her betrothed. She lived 
to lay thera in the quiet village cemetry 
---to raise above them affection’s mute 
memorial---then, cold and silent as the 
marble destined, ere long, to repose on 
both, bowed her meek head beneath 
the never-questioned decree of Heaven 
---and died, at two-and-twenty, the sad, 
wan, faded spectre of her whom, in 
her flush of childlike beauty on yonder 
canvas, you deemed too innocent for 
sorrow, and too bright for tears. 
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How long are we to live under a Peiticotocracy ? 


HOW LONG ARE WE TO LIVE UNDER A PETTICOTOCRACY ? 


How long are we to live under a 
PETTICOTOCRACY? That is now the 
almost universal question. Doubtless, 
England never was in such a condition 
before. Formerly, if the people were 
wrong, the ministry were right ; and it 
required but a little perseverance in 
well-doing, to reconcile the national 
mind to salutary councils. Or, if the 
ministry were wrong, the people were 
right; and it soon became evident 
that the national determination was 
not to be resisted. But now, the all 
but universal will of those who con- 
stitute the worth, the wealth, and the 
rank of England, of all, in fact, who 
are not reckless, or godless, or blinded, 
by self-interest, to the national dangers, 
is deliberately set at nought by the most 
unprincipled and incapable ministry that 
ever existed ; and the country is brought 
to the verge of ruin, that they may con- 
tinue to enjoy the sweets of power, while 
they find abundant compensation in the 
smiles of the court, for the execration 
and the scorn of an indignant people. 
How long, we ask, ye legislators of 
England, are we doomed to live under 
a Petticotocracy ? 

Our gracious Queen has been sadly 
deluded. She is young; she is in- 
experienced ; she had been brought up 
in a state of seclusion from the best of 
the aristocracy, by whose councils and 
whose influence her young mind might 
have been moulded, and from whose 
or and example she might have 
earned how she best could fulfil her 
exalted destiny, and govern the people 
committed to her charge so as to secure 
for them the largest measure of pros- 
perity and happiness which could be 
hoped for in the present condition of 
= affairs. We have heard from 
iigh authority, and we believe it to be 
a matter of fact, that her excellent go- 
verness, the Duchess of Northumber- 
land, was never, during the whole period 
of ber official connection with her, per- 
mitted to be, for a single moment, with 
her royal highness alone. That, to us, 
sufficiently proves the animus of those 
by whom this jealous surveillance was 
practised ; and accounts, fully, for the 
early bias which her majesty manifested 
towards the councils of those who were 
either thoroughly leavened with the 
basest radical principles themselves, or, 


whose lust of power and recklessness 
of principle, led them to act, with 
deferential homage, at the behoof of 
the more sincere and determined demo- 
crats, who cherish an unappeasable 
hatred towards all our monarchical 
and ecclesiastical institutions. 

That her gracious majesty sincerely 
desires the good of her people, we 
cannot, for a moment, doubt. That 
she is thoroughly regardful both of the 
letter and spirit of her coronation oath, 
and is minded to act fully up to its 
sacred obligations, we are, likewise, 
certain. That, even if nosuch stringent 
adjuration before the living God ex- 
teuded its mighty sanction, and became, 
as it were, the ground of the solema 
compact between her and her people, 
insomuch, that if she disregarded its 
solemn stipulation, they would be, ipso 
facto, absolved from their allegiance, 
she would herself, of her own freewill, 
be ready, with all faithful diligence, 
to maintain the profession of our holy 
religion in that form in which she found 
it established by the state, and so cherish, 
and so extend it, that its blessings might 
be felt throughout the whole of her 
realm, to the comfort and edification 
of her subjects professing the national 
faith, is what our profound respect for 
her majesty would incline us to believe, 
and such knowledge as we possess of 
her many virtues induces us to think 
probable. We cannot but regard her 
as an amiable, virtuous, public-hearted 
sovereign, whose first and whose last 
wish is, that her reign may conduce to 
the honour and the happiness of the 
country which she governs, and who 
is ready, at any moment, to sacrifice 
her personal predilections, when they 
interfere, even in the slightest degree, 
with what she has learned to consider 
the true interests of her people. 

But, wisely bas the constitution de- 
termined that the sovereign is only 
to be known through his or her respon- 
sible advisers. Her majesty, at her 
accession, retained about her person 
those whom she found in the possession 
of power, and whom she was taught to 
consider, and, no doubt, firmly believed, 
to be amongst the wisest and the most 
discreet of those to whom the duties 
and the responsibilities of government 
might be confided. Her conviction of 





their fitness for the offices which they 
fill has not since been altered. To this 
deplorable delusion, many things have 
contributed. Her extreme youth; the 
confiding and ingenuous simplicity of 
her nature; her want of intercourse 
with those by whom sound views and 
principles might be communicated ; 
and, we have very little doubt, a 
system of artful and malicious misre- 
ee by which her young mind 
has been prejudiced against the great 
car leaders by whom her ministers 
ave been opposed, and who, it is to 
be feared, have succeeded in per- 
suading her, that she is, herself, per- 
sonally the object of the formidable 
hostility which has been directed against 
themselves. 

Tuke but a single instance, and let 
it stand, as the representative of the 
various other instances that might be 
adduced, of the royal mind of our 
confiding sovereign perverted by most 
insidious and pestilent misrepresenta- 
tion. Her ministers felt themselves 
compelled to resign; having lost, as 
they declared, the confidence of one 
house of parliament, and never having 
had the confidence of the other. Sir 
Robert Peel was called upon to form 
anew administration, Itis only neces- 
sary to know the right honourable 
baronet’s easy fortune, splendid repu- 
tation, and the difficulties which must 
beset him in the administration of 
public affairs, to be satisfied that the 
tusk which he had undertaken was one 
to which nothing but a sense of duty 
could have reconciled him. He was 
no needy expectant of official emolu- 
ments, to whom a quarter's salary was 
an object ; nor could any station which 
he might be called upon to occupy 
in the councils of the sovereign, have 
caused him to fill a larger space in the 
eye of Europe than he filled betore. 
All this is well known both to his 
friends and enemies; to those who 
dreaded his accession to power, as the 
extinction of their own selfish and 
guilty hopes ; and to those who hailed 
it as the advent of better days for their 
country. And what was the result of 
the negociation? It was broken off 
because our gracious sovereign was 
persuaded that the weal of England 
was better consulted by retaining one 
or two bed-chamber women, whom she 
delighted to honour, about her person, 
than by any other arrangement which 
would have given her a ministry more 
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in accordance with the wishes of her 
people, than that which had just retired 
under a self-inflicted sentence that it 
had forfeited their confidence, and could 
no longer hold the reins of power with 
advantage. What are we to think of 
this? We cannot suppose for a mo- 
ment that her gracious majesty would 
have weighed the weal of England 
against her partiality for a few either 
worthy or unworthy favourites, and 
that the former would be made to 
kick the beam. That would be, in- 
deed, to do her majesty great injustice. 
She knows and feels that she is placed 
in her present exalted station for the 
good of her people, and she is willing, 
we are persuaded, to sacrifice every 
personal predilection, when by so doing 
the public advantage is to be promoted. 
What, then, is the inference? That 
she has been taught to consider the 
weal of England intimately bound up 
with the retention about her person of 
the one or two obnoxious individuals 
whom Sir Robert Peel would have 
removed. She was taught to consider 
it, not a personal, but a public. ques- 
tion; and that by conceding to Sir 
Robert upon that point, the throne 
and the altar, which she was so solemnly 
sworn to uphold, would be endangered, 
We may not, perhaps, be able to 
specify the precise public interests, 
which, in her majesty’s apprehension, 
would have been jeopardized, by the 
removal of the Marchioness of Nor- 
manby from the station which she held 
in the royal household. Whether, by 
such a removal, we were to suffer in 
the east, or in the west, in our colonial 
or our domestic arrangements, in our 
trade or commerce, in the legal, or the 
civil or the ecclesiastical departments 
of the state, it passes our sugacity to 
divine. But we feel too deep a vene- 
ration for our youthful sovereign, not 
to believe that by some such appre- 
hension she was moved, when she broke 
off her negociation with Sir Robert 
Peel upon an alleged misunderstanding 
respecting the bed-chamber arrange- 
ments. It is for those whose notions 
of loyalty are very different from ours, 
to muintain that the sovereign acted, 
on that occasion, from personal caprice, 
in despite of the most pressing public 
considerations, We do not say so. 
We do not think so. But this we do 
think and say, that the royal confidence 
was, on that occasion, foully abused ; 


that she was acting in obedience to 
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the instructions of those by whom her 
judgment was perverted ; that, for their 
own selfish purposes, they not only 
caused her to see things through a 
false medium, but to appear in the 
most ungracious attitude in which she 
could be presented to her people; and 
that the consequence of this has been, 
a loss of popularity on the part of her 
majesty, in the minds of those who do 
not sufficiently distinguish between ber 
and her pestilent advisers. 

Are we not right, then, in seeking, 
by every constitutional means, to dis- 
abuse the royal mind, and rescue the 
majesty of England from this degrading 
thraldom? Are we not right in calling 
upon the loyal men of England to make 
allowance for her youth and inexpe- 
rience ; and to impute such errors of 
judgment as she may be chargeable 
with, to their proper source, the selfish- 
ness, the incapacity, and the want of 
principle, in her ministers? Never 
did a sovereign inherit the throne of 
England with more claims not only 
to the tender respect, but to the com- 
passionate forbearance of her people. 
A Whig-Radical ministry in attendance 
upon such a sovereign almost realizes 
the fable of the wolf and the little red 
riding-hood. On the one side we see 
artless simplicity, in its most endearing 
attitude; on the other, a nefarious 
conclave of hacknied and _ profligate 
men of the world, playing upon that 
simplicity, and winning the royal con- 
filence, by profuse professions of a 
chivalrous loyalty, at the very moment 
they are perverting the royal judg- 
ment, by advising courses by which 
the well-being of the realm is endan- 
gered, and which her majesty could 
only assent to under a persuasion that 
they are indispensable for the public 
good, 

Will it be denied, by any honest 
and constitutional politician, that the 
government of England ought to pos- 
sess the confidence of the parliament 
and the people? Will it be denied, 
that the present incapables were <elf- 
convicted of having /os¢ that confidence, 
and that, consequently, they were unfit 
any longer to hold the reins of power? 
If this be so, what prevented the for- 
mation of a new administration? The 
Marchioness of Normanby could not be 
spared from the bed-chamber! Thus 
was the Queen of England made to 
represent her own personal comforts 
or predilections, as standing, in her 
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estimation, before the interests of her 
kingdom and the wishes of her people! 
Do we thus represent her? Would 
we, dare we, thus slander her? God 
forbid. Her majesty acted upon the 
advice which she received ; and was, 
no doubt, in ber simplicity, satisfied, 
by the subtle and plausible Iagos with 
whom she had to deal, that there was 
something immensely important to the 
weal of the empire in the retention of 
such a lady as the Marchioness of 
Normanby in her office in the royal 
hesedhalh We know not how the 
mutter may have been mystified or 
misrepresented. We cannot conceive 
the process by which the innocent 
mind of our too-confiding sovereign 
was wrought upon, to believe that 
the best interests of her kingdom would 
be placed in imminent hazard, if the 
alterations, which Sir Robert Pee) me- 
ditated, were suffered to take place. 
But this we are bound to believe, that 
the sovereign would not have suffered 
any light or trivial cause to stand be- 
tween her people and good govern- 
ment ; government, at least, in which 
they would have had confidence ; and 
that she must, by some process or other, 
known only to the artful men and wo- 
men by whom she is surrounded, have 
been persuaded that Sir Robert Peel’s 
proposal was unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous, and that the good of her people 
was so intimately bound up with the re- 
tention ofthe Marchioness of Normanby 
in her office of lady of the bed-chamber, 
that she must, at all hazards, be re- 
tained, although that could only be 
done by bringing back a ministry, who 
had resigned only three days before, 
upon the express ground that they had 
forfeited the confidence of the people ! 

Let whoever would not be a party 
to this system of wicked delusion be 
up, then, and doing, in the crisis that 
approaches, and strain every constitu- 
tional effort to rescue our gracious 
sovereign from the hands of such un- 
principled advisers. We deliberately 
say that any connivance in the continued 
misrule of these men, is treason against 
the throne ; and that if their ejectment 
from office be not speedily accom- 
plished, mischief irreparable may be 
the consequence. Already see what 
mighty interests have been compro- 
mised by their convulsive retention of 
power. Canada is all but lost. Our 
glorious navy is dismantled. The low 
fever of a smouldering rebellion is per- 
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vading the masses of our population ; 
while justice, in all its terrors, has 
been invoked, for the purpose of pu- 
nishing the misguided creatures whose 
sincerity precipitated them into overt 
acts of insurrectionary outrage, which 
amounted to nothing more than a slight 
improvement upon the lessons, which 
they had learned from those who now 
call down upon them the vengeance of 
the law. The question is, then, what 
isto be done? Cun these things be 
remedied while England remains under 
a system by which our gracious Queen 
is abused and deluded; while the 
country is governed by a petticoto- 
cracy ? 

Assuredly not. Thepresent wretched 
camarilla must be swept away, before 
the country can breathe again. Eng- 
Jand must fling off the incubus of pro- 
fligacy and incompetency by which she 
is oppressed, before she can again know 
good government. But how is this to 
be done? Her majesty is persuaded 
not only of the competency, but of the 
excellence, of her present advisers. 
She has been persuaded to believe 
them to be the very best ministers 
whom the country could have. She 
has been taught to consider that ruin 
and anarchy would be the consequence 
of removing them from administration. 
Treland, she has been told, would forth- 
with blaze out into an inextinguishable 
flame. Canada would be deprived of 
the wisdom and the energy of Mr. 
Poulett Thompson, and must be irre- 
trievably lost. Amongst Conservative 
statesmen, whocould she find who could 
fill the home-office as it is at present 
filled? And in the foreign depart- 
ment, how could the sagacious and 
provident, the blameless and incor- 
ruptible Palmerston be dispensed with ? 
Such are the thoughts which are afloat 
in the mind of royalty, when pressed 
to comply with the wishes of her people. 
Her majesty has been led to believe 
that what they desire is not for their 
good; and therefore it is that she 
interposes her royal veto to forbid 
solicitations, a compliance with which 
would tend to the ruin of the country. 

Besides, she has been leavened with 
prejudices against Sir Robert Peel and 
the Conservative party, which leads her 
majesty to consider them the most 
formidable enemies of public liberty. 
One of their first acts, she has been 
taught to believe, would be, the repeal 
of the emancipation act of '29, and the 
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reform bill of ’82 ; and these sweeping 
annihilations of popular rights, would 
be but the forerunners of such a whole- 
sale extinction of constitutional privi- 
leges, as must end in the repeal of the 
bill of rights, and the establishment of 
such a system of despotism as must 
crush the energies of her free-born 
people. This, indeed, conveys but a 
fuint idea of all that her majesty has 
been taught to apprehend trom the 
domination of the terrible Tories. They 
are the very “raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones” of the palace. They haunt 
her majesty, like a formidable spectre, 
in her dreams. There is no device 
left unemployed to impress her with a 
terrible idea of the dangers in which 
they would involve the country, and 
the damage which they would do to 
the constitution, And therefore it is 
that she has been led to deplore the 
perversity of her people in desiring 
such a change as would again restore 
them to power, and to interpose the 
shield of her royal prerogative, between 
her faithful subjects, and, as she sup- 
poses, the destruction of their liberties. 

Such is, precisely, the condition in 
which we are at present placed. A 
profligate ministry keep forcible pos- 
session of their high places of power 
and of profit, by deluding the under- 
standing of the sovereign, in defiance 
of the wishes of the people. What, 
therefore, isto be done? Parties are 
nearly ballanced in the House of Com- 
mons, All the resources of govern- 
ment, and all the blandishments of the 
court, are employed for the purpose of 
keeping together, and, if possible, in- 
creasing the numbers of those upon 
whom ministers can calculate in their 
hour of need. Many a supporter who 
had been nearly tired out in their ser- 
vice, and who had begun, like an ex- 
hausted debauchee, to feel some re- 
morse of conscience for his past mis- 
deeds, will be reconciled to a some- 
what longer continuance of time-serving 
obsequiousness to the present cabinet, 
by the coronets which begin to glitter 
in the distance, as the time approaches 
for the royal nuptials ; and who, no 
doubt, make many wholesome and 
honourable resolutions, that, although 
they are now constrained to play the 
Radical in the House of Commons, 
they will become staunch Conserva- 
tives when they come into the House 
of Lords. Many there are who have 
so utterly forfeited the favour of their 
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constituents, that they can have no 
hope of being returned to another 
parliament, and who therefore feel 
that their only chance of continuing to 
figure as legislators, consists in sticking 
by a ministry who dare not dissolve. 
Hence the “ desperate fidelity” of one, 
and that no inconsiderable section of 
their supporters. Add to this, the 
almost exhaustless patronage at the 
disposal of ministers, and the consum- 
mate skill, as well as the reckless pro- 
fligacv, with which it is employed for 
the accomplishment of their selfish 
objects ; and we cannot be surprised 
that they are enabled to muster in 
such numbers upon the floor of the 
House of Commons, that, as yet, no 
formal vote of censure has been passed 
against them. 

Nor, under present circumstances, 
are we desirous, prematurely, to ha- 
zard such a vote. We are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, under a new form 
of government. The constitution has 
been departed from, both in letter and 
in spirit ; and that course of proceeding 
which would be right and proper 
under any other invasion of our liber- 
ties that could be named, and which 
would soon approve itself as an effec- 
tual remedy against despotism in any 
other form, would be idle and unpro- 
fitable against the arts that would be 
employed to defeat it under a petti- 
cotocracy. Why, no vote of censure 
could do more than say what ministers 
have already said of themselves, that 
they have lost the confidence of the 
House of Commons. Time was, 
“that when the brain was out, the 
man would die.” And time was, 
that when public confidence was lost, 
no ministry, who had so lost it, could 
govern the country. But the reformers 
have changed all that ; and the magical 
influence of the transformations of 
thirty-two has enabled them not only 
to retain office without confidence, but 
to govern the country without brains, 
A vote of censure, indeed! Granting 
that it passed, what have ministers to 
do, but retire, as they did before, 
behind the ladies of the bed-chamber ? 
Who will dare to pursue them there ? 
These nymphs and naiads are the 
real breakwaters against the surges of 
popular indignation. And the routed 
ministers will return from their protec- 
tion, like giants refreshed with wine, 
to undertake, with renovated ardour, 
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their laudable and constitutional la- 
bours. 

In our humble judgment, in the 
present nearly balanced state of par- 
ties, mere votes of censure will not do. 
We would be much better pleased to 
see the attention of the Conservative 
leaders turned to the feeling without, 
rather than to the feeling within the 
House of Commons. There lies the 
real strength of the Conservative cause. 
From thence alone can they hope to 
draw those supplies which may enable 
them effectually to maintain the cause 
of the throne and the altar. They 
know not how soon the time may 
come when a new parliament may be 
called; and our hearty desire is, to 
see Conservative leaders employed, no 
matter how fruitlessly as far as the 
immediate vote might go, in the dis- 
cussion of those important questions 
which occupy and agitate the public 
mind, upon which their sentiments 
might be made fully known, and 
respecting which an opportunity might 
be afforded them of detecting and ex- 
posing their opponents. 

It is thus alone that the cause of 
truth can gain solid and permanent 
advantage. It is by the opposite 
system, the system of “enormous 
lying,” as it has been aptly called by 
one of its professors, that their adver- 
saries have prevailed. The lying has 
been partly found out, and therefore 
their influence has begun to fail; and, 
in order to complete their overthrow, 
it but remains that they be thoroughly 
detected. Let this be done, and that 
without regard to majorities or minori- 
ties in the house. Let it be done 
solely or chiefly with a view to the 
effects of truth upon the masses of the 
people. The temperature of the 
country may, at present, be above the 
temperature of the house; but, depend 
upon it, by and by, the temperature of 
the house will and must become of 
the temperature of the country. Our 
public men, upon the Conservative 
side, have hitherto acted too much, as 
if their only audience were in the 
House of Commons: as if truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, were only 
other wordsfor majoritiesand minorities, 
This must no longer be. Their business 
there is to maintain the right. No one 
holds them responsible for success, But 
they are responsible for honest and 
courageous efforts to attain it. And 
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we tell them that much is often gained, 
even when they are left in small mino- 
rities ; for the adversary is damaged 
in public opinion, by being nailed to 
the defence of a bad cause; and their 
public estimation is enhanced by their 
strenuous exertions in a good one. 

But let us not be thouzht, for a mo- 
ment, to underrate the difficulties of 
Sir Robert Peel's position, at the pre- 
sent crisis. His is, indeed, a most 
arduous task. He ecommands the 
great Conservative phalanx, which 
comprises almost all the worth and 
the independence of the country, and 
has, of late years, been largely re- 
cruited by volunteers from the ranks of 
the enemy, who began to feel that the 
time had come, when reform, as it may 
be called, had gone far enough, and 
where they must, at length, make a 
stand if they were not prepared for 
revolution. How is this composite 
body so to be guided and governed 
that its extremes may be kept in 
amity with themselves and their 
leader? That is the difficult problem 
which Sir Robert Peel has to re- 
solve; for well he knows that division 
amongst themselves would be the 
greatest of boons to the enemy. 

There are some of his adherents 
who are so little disposed to take 
active measures against ministers, that 
they would have him act solely on the 
defensive, and rather await an attack 
than commence an onset. They say, 
and with much plausibility, that this 
pradent policy has, hitherto, been most 
successful ; that his party is increasing 
every day; that every new election 
affords a prospect of adding to his 
strength, and subtracting from that of 
his opponents ; that thus, by the pro- 
gress of time alone, and without strik- 
ing a single blow, he must reduce them 
to submission; and, by going along 
with public opinion, and not before it, 
secure that his accession to office 
should. be as permanent as it would be 
universally allowed to be desirable. 
Such is the manner in which those 
who may be called the quiet and easy 
people of his party are accustomed to 
reason, and such is the line of action 
which they would advise him to pur- 
sue. Amongst these are many who 
had previously gone great lengths with 
his opponents; and only separated 
from them, when they found that they 
were no longer their own masters, but 
under the domination of a centaur 


agitator, a compound of the man and 
the beast, who was urging them on. 
wards on the road toruin. From such 
associates they have made a precipitate 
retreat and would fain find the new quar. 
ters into which they have come as little 
as might be different from the old ones 
which they have abandoned. They 
are like ice-bergs which have been 
broken off from the masses with which 
they were first congealed, and which 
cannot float into milder latitudes and 
bec me again resolved into their watery 
state, without imparting a portion of 
their coldness to the element with 
which they commingle, and the at- 
mosphere by which they are sure 
rounded, 

The extreme upon the other side 
are those who would urge the leader 
to a forward movement before the 
proper time, and precipitate him into a 
false position, from which he could 
neither retreat without disgrace, nor 
advance without danger. They say, 
and there is much of truth in the 
statement, that not to his wary policy 
in the house, but to the ardent and 
stimulating efforts of others out of it, 
the great increase in the number of 
his adherents has been-owing; and 
that had he but added a trumpet note 
to the voice of exhortation which was 
raised by less distinguished men, 
England would, this moment, be 
united as one man for the overthrow 
of a profligate ministry, and no device 
which they could employ would avail 
to avert impending ruin. To this it 
is added that public expectation is at 
its height, and it is dangerous to dis- 
appoint it by any line of conduct 
which might be construed as dictated 
by only a mitigated abhorrence of the 
measures and the designs of the wicked 
men to whose misgovernment the na- 
tion has been too long condemned ; 
that it is very true, time alone, and an 
improving state of the public mind, 
would be sufficient for the extinction 
of their political enemies; but it is 
also a question of time how far they 
may be enabled to ruin the country ; 
and that, when the character of their 
appointments of late years to influential 
offices in church and state, is consi- 
dered, it may readily be conceived 
what further, and, probably, irreparable, 
mischief they may be enabled to do, if 
they only continue a little longer in 
their present places. The cry, theres 
fore, of this section of Sir Robert's 
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supporters, is “down with them, down 
with them ;” and their hearty desire 
is, that such active measures may be 
taken by the leader as would ensure 
the speedy accomplishment of their 
desires, and consign to their proper 
place, the most corrupt, and dangerous, 
and unprincipled administration that 
ever existed, 

Between these extremes, and par- 
taking of the caution of the one, 
without its cowardice, and the ardour 
of the other without its rashness, ex- 
ists the great body of its Conservative 
party, who entertain a perfect confi- 
dence in the discretion and the wisdom 
of their leader, They are, undoubted- 
ly, alive to the requirements of the 
times, but know that public opinion 
must be strongly formed, and decidedly 
expressed, before they can avail them- 
selves of it with any prospect of gene- 
ral advantage. To any compromise 
with their opponents we believe them 
steadfastly opposed; but they are not 
without a hope that numbers by whom 
they have been hitherto assailed, will 
see the errors of their ways, and cease 
to take part with the patrons of dis- 
order and sedition ; and, if by any 
moderation on their part, which did not 
imply a departure from principle, this 
desirable consummation could be spee- 
dily vrought about, they would even 
incur the imputation of tardiness with 
the rash for the sake of accomplishing 
such an object. 

Such is the position in which the 
Conservative leader is placed; such 
are the materials of the party which 
he has to manage. Said we not 
rightly, then, that all his wisdom will 
be required, in a contest upon the 
issue of which so much depends, in 
order that the headstrong may not be 
provoked, nor the feeble offended, while 
all the energies of every section of 
his followers may be most effectually 
brought to bear upon their common 
object. 

This, we believe, all will allow, that 
until the enemy is dislodged, no good 
can be done. We do not mean to say 
that that must not be reputed a good 
which has a tendency so to dislodge 
him; but only that until then we 
must be content with averting the 
destruction, and not until after that 
can we be said to commence that 
course of action which is indispensable 
for the preservation of the empire, 
This, we believe, will be allowed. 
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We must get rid of the disease before 
we can enter upon the regimen, and 
take the exercise, by which we may 
hope to brace and invigorate the con- 
stitution, 

There is another postulate which, 
to our minds, is equally clear, and 
that is, that the united strength of the 
whole party must be bent for the 
accomplishment of this object. Of 
this, no one who looks at the state of 
parties and the condition of the coun- 
try, can, for a moment, entertain the 
slightest doubt. Ministers are sus- 
tained in office by the whole power of 
the crown, and by the factious, the 
disappointed, the malignant, the un- 
principled, of all denominations, who 
have thought proper to suspend their 
feuds, while they unite for the pur- 
pose of making common cause 
against the only party by whom, at 
any time, their wicked machinations 
could be resisted. These, in combina- 
tion under such leaders, and backed by 
the power of the sovereign, constitute a 
most formidable faction, and which is 
rendered additionally so by the unscru- 
pulous use which it is ready to 
make of every contrivance or every 
engine which could serve its pur» 
pose. The Conservatives scorn to 
be indebted to any thing but truth ; 
and for no imaginable advantage 
could they be induced to depart from 
the path of honour. The wretched 
men who hold office under Daniel 
O'Connell at present, are ready to 
lend themselves to any faction which 
promises them upon any terms a por 
tion of support; and provided only 
they can retain office, all other consi- 
derations are to be disregarded, They 
are, therefore, vastly more strong for 
evil, than their adversaries could be 
for good, even although they equalled, 
or even exceeded them in numbers; 
and any division amongst Conserva- 
tives which led to a diminution of 
their united strength could only end 
in the triumph of their enemies. 

These two points being agreed on, 
first, that the present no government, 
or worse than no government, must 
be displaced ; and secondly, that that 
can only be done by the united 
strength of the great Conservative 
party ; it becomes important to con- 
sider in what way that united effort 
had best be made, and how far mutual 
concession and forbearance may be 
necessary, in order to ensure -unani- 
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mity, and to perpetuate concord. The 
leader, it will be observed, has no 
power of keeping his associates to- 
gether, but that which arises from his 
personal character, and their common 
conviction, that it is indispensable to 
their existence as a party that he 
should be at their head. He has 
neither places nor pensions, neither 
ribands nor garters, neither peerages 
nor baronetcies at his disposal ; and if 
his associates be not convinced that 
he, and he alone, is the man to guide 
them at the present crisis, there is no 
other influence or principle which can 
“keep them long united. It is also to 
be observed, that no man in the whole 
party makes greater personal sacrifices 
than he, to his conviction of what the 
duties of his station require, and his 
sense of the common advantage. He 
undergoes labour both of mind and 
body, and sacrifices health and ease, to 
a greater extent than any other indivi- 
dual with whom he is connected ; and 
that, without the slightest prospect of 
any return for these sacrifices if he 
should succeed in displacing his op- 
ponents; but, on the contrary, with a 
certainty, that the toils and watchings 
which he at present undergoes, will 
only be succeeded by toils and watch- 
ings of a different kind, with a vast 
increase of personal responsibility for 
the well-being of a sadly disordered 
empire. Those who look up to this 
right honourable gentleman as their 
leader, should well consider this. To 
many of them the acquisition of office 
may be a great thing. Struggling 
lawyers would like to be on the bench ; 
embarrassed country gentlemen would 
have no objection to any of the va- 
rious good things which a favourable 
minister may be able to dispense. 
All this is natural. But, to a man of 
the ample fortune of Sir Robert Peel, 
what are the emoluments of office? 
To a man of his public consideration, 
what additional dignity could the pos- 
session of office confer? ‘To aman of 
his literary taste, of his love of domes- 
tic and rural enjoyments, what a sacri- 
fice must it not imply to forego them 
all, for the watchings, the anxieties, the 
cares, the labours, the harassing an- 
noyances of public life? We know of 
no compensation for such sacrifices 
but the high sense of duty by which 
the right honourable baronet is ac- 
tuated ; and which, as it leads him to 
forego all his own tastes, and pursuits, 
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and inclinations for the public good, so 
it should inspire his followers with 
similar forbearance, and teach them 
that they should not wantonly em- 
barrass him in the prosecution of his 
arduous contest. 

The exposures which, of late years, 
have been made of Popery, the expo- 
sures, indeed, which it has made of 
itself, have stirred up a feeling amongst 
the Protestant people of the British 
empire, that a fatal error was commit- 
ted when Papists were admitted within 
the pale of the constitution. We do 
not, assuredly, mean to re-argue the 
question which the measure of twenty- 
nine has set at rest ; but only to state 
the fact, that there are hundreds of 
thousands of honest, unsuspecting, 
Englishmen, upon whom, of late, the 
truth has now come for the first time, 
that, to perjury and hypocrisy alone 
was it owing that that power and in- 
fluence was conferred upon the Papists, 
which, in despite of all their oaths and 
declarations, they have since so foully 
abused. This recent revelation of 
baseness has naturally prompted the 
indignant feeling that what was got by 
fraud should be taken away by force; 
and hundreds and thousands there are 
this moment, and guided by men of no 
mean estimation, who are ready to ery 
as loudly for the re-enactment, as ever 
the Papists, in the darkest hour of 
their thraldom, did for the repeal of 
the penal code. But is such a cry to 
be listened to? Is it to be taken up 
by the parliamentary leaders? We 
say no; by no means, The re-enact- 
ment of the penal code is not the re- 
medy which we would apply to the 
multiplied evils, both civil and social, 
by which the realm is disordered. We 
have not now, for the first time, learn- 
ed Popish deceit and treachery ; and 
we tell our over sanguine friends, that 
the repeal of the measure of twenty- 
nine is not the proper remedy for the 
evils which it may partly have occa- 
sioned, and that their proposal is one 
which the Conservative leaders will 
not and ought not to entertain, We 
have great respect for the sincerity of 
those by whom the proposition is 
made. For the ability of some of 
them we have great respect also. But 
we have travelled before them upon 
the road upon which they are at present 
journeying, and we tell them delibe- 
rately, that they will yet see good and 
sufficient reason to alter their convic- 
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tions before they have come to their 
journey’s end. 

What Canning said of the currency 
question is perfectly in point in the 
case before us. “It does not follow,” 
said the witty statesman, “that because 
aman broke his legs by falling out of 
a window, they must be restored whole 
as before for him, by his being thrown 
up again.” Even so, if the measure 
of repeal of the emancipation act of 
twenty-nine did not run counter to the 
spirit of the age, if it were as practi- 
cable as we believe it to be imprac- 
ticable, it is not the manner in which 
we would propose to remedy the evil 
which it has occasioned. The Papists 
are powerful, not because of that act 
alone, but because of the near balance 
of parties, which enables them to claim 
a high purchase for their support, from 
the wicked ministry of whom they are 
the chief, if not the only stay, and who 
are willing to give them any price for 
the aid which they are enabled to give 
them in parliament. It will readily be 
granted that their admission into par- 
liament was indispensable to their 
maintaining any position in parliament; 
but it is the peculiar aspect of the 
times which has given a peculiar pro- 
minency to the treachery of . which 
they have been convicted; and it 
would be just as reasonable to pass an 
act proscribing the ministers by whom 
they were hired, as to repeal the act 
which enables them to take the wages 
of hirelings. 

We are, however, fully prepared to 
admit, that, if our Protestant constitu- 
tion were in such fearful jeopardy, that 
it could only be preserved by shutting 
Papists out of parliament, they should 
be so excluded. We know well, that 
there are cases in the body politic, as 
well as the body natural, in which the 
tourniquet must be employed. But 
they are not, by any means, so nume- 
rous as quackery or unskilfulness would 
make them. The present, we are clear, 
is not to be reputed of that number. 
All we‘want is, that the Protestant 
aa les of our constitution should 

e boldly asserted, and that the esta- 
blished church should get fair play, in 
order to enable truth to triumph over 
all their enemies. Let that only be 
done as it ought to be, and the wiles 
of Popery shall not prevail against 
them. But how stands the case at 
present? In Ireland Popery has been 
taken into the favour of government : 

Vou. XV. 
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she reigns as queen-consort at the cas- 
tle ; while the established religion is 
all but proscribed. It is announced as 
a principle by our rulers, that this 
country is to be governed by means of 
the Popish priests. The former have 
gone before-unheard-of lengths to con- 
ciliate their power. By them have 
magistrates and police officers been 
appointed and dismissed. For their 
sakes have the established clergy been 
detruded from their proper place, as 
superintendents of a system of national 
education, which has been handed over 
almost exclusively to their manage- 
ment. They are the makers, or the 
unmakers of members of parliament. 
And there is searcely an office at the 
disposal of the crown, not even ex- 
cepting pee in the established 
church, for the procural of which their 
influence is not most prevailing. 

This it is which constitutes the fear- 
ful anomaly of the present time. Po- 
pery has been enabled to drive an usu- 
rious bargain with a needy and profli- 
gate government, which has been dri- 
ven to its last shifts, and whose exist- 
ence depends upon a few votes. And 
the church is sacrificed, and Protes- 
tantism is persecuted, and a formidable 
conspiracy is suffered to carry on its 
subterranean machinations undetected 
and unexposed, and to eat its way, like 
a burrowing ulcer, into the very vitals 
of the country, because we possess a 
ministry which would rather see Pro- 
testantism extinct and the country ru- 
ined, than relax the convulsive and 
trembling grasp with which it holds 
possession of the reins of power. 

It is curious enough to observe, 
that superannuated popery, and a 
ministry on its last legs, should have 
become indispensable to each other ; 
and that neither could at present stand, 
if not upheld, and, as it were, but- 
tressed by its neighbour. They re- 
semble two falling trees, the complete 
prostration of which is for some time 
delayed by their becoming implicated 
in each other’s branches. Tottering 
Popery and tottering political pro- 
fligacy, by tumbling against each 
other, are prevented, for a brief 
riod, from falling to the ground. Let 
Papist support be withdrawn, and 
down comes Whig-radicalism. Let 
Whig-radicalism be removed from high 

laces, and down comes Popery; at 
Feast, from the rampant attitude in 


which it at present stands, while it 
P 
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breathes threatening and fury against 
our Protestant institutions, 

No. It is our deliberate conviction 
that there is no necessity for a repeal 
of the measure of twenty-nine. Po- 
pery has been buckramed by circum- 
stances into an apparent erectness and 
vigour, which, if our rulers were only 
succeeded by better men, would soon 
give place to infirmity and decrepitude, 
which should move our compassion, 
rather than provoke our resentment. 
Its superstitions are, in point of fact, 
rapidly losing their hold over the bet- 
ter classes of its votaries. As a reli- 
gion, it has become positively para- 
lytic. It is only as a system of agita- 
tion that it now possesses any exten- 
sive power. It resembles damaged 
corn, which when found unfit for ma- 
king good bread, is sometimes turned 
to account by being converted into bad 
whiskey. 

But while we would deprecate tam- 
pering with legislative enactments by 
which papists have become entitled to 
the exercise of constitutional privi- 
leges, and the possession of political 

ower, we call earnestly for the en- 
Scavidenh of the conditions upon 
which these concessions have been 
granted, The first solicitude of the 
state was, to protect the church 
against the formidable — by whom 
it might be assailed, when parliament 
was thrown open to its ancient ene- 
mies. An oath was framed which, it 
was supposed, would have the effect 
of preventing individuals of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion from ori- 
ginating, or aiding in the promotion 
of any measures by which the stability 
of our ecclesiastical institutions might 
be endangered. How has this oath 
been observed? How have a Whig- 
Radical ministry enforced or encou- 
raged its observance? “Oh! the 
church had but a choice of evils; and 
although it is true that Roman Catho- 
lics bound themselves by an oath not 
to disturb the settlement of property ; 
(church property, of course, being in- 
cluded ;) yet, when difficulties causing 
insecurity to the whole body ecclesias- 
tical supervened, Roman Catholics 
might, consistently with their oath, 
vote for the confiscation of some, for the 
purpose of preserving the remainder 
of the revenues of the church, just as 
a faithful guardian may sometimes find 
it or to amputate the limb of 
the man whom he hus sworn to pro- 
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tect, when by so doing his life may be 
preserved.” Very plausible, no doubt, 
all this! Admirable solicitude for the 
well-being of the established church |! 
But if it was in danger, who brought it 
into danger ? If difficulties supervened 
by which its existence was put in peril, 
who or what produced those difficul- 
ties ? Were the agitators who had 
purchased their admission into parlia- 
ment by swearing to defend the rights 
of the clergy, no parties to the system 
of agitation by which these rights 
were assailed in Ireland? Did they 
take no part in tithe resistance ? 
Were they, or were they not, the 
movers and instigators of the poor 
misguided peasantry, in the warfare 
which was waged against the tempora- 
lities of the establishment? Now, if 
these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative, how does the case 
stand? The papist members take an 
oath to defend the church, which they 
violate by assailing it; but justify the 
violation by stating that they do so 
only because they are sure that is the 
very best mode of propitiating the 
fierce hostility by which it is brought 
into so great peril. But they them- 
selves are the parties by whom it was 
thus brought into that peril. So that 
they first endanger it by their conduct 
out of doors, in order to have an 
excuse in parliament for disturbing 
the settlement of its property, as by 
law established, which they had taken 
a solemn oath to defend!! Is this 
conduct that can be justified? Is it 
thus the conditions of the emancipation 
compact are to be observed? Will the 
people of England ; will our leaders in 
parliament, stand this shameless eva- 
sion of a solemn engagement? If 
they do, not only is good faith at an 
end, but we have become so fami- 
liarized to fraud and treachery, that 
even indignation at such iniquity is 
not to be expressed, and we must 
“keep silence, yea even from good 
words, though it be pain and grief to 
us.” We trust, however, that a change 
will come over the spirit of our leaders, 
and that they will no longer be mealy- 
mouthed in calling things by their 
proper names, 

But we must not omit to advert to 
the position in which they stand with 
respect to the Irish corporations. We 
believe that they themselves must 
now see that these should not have 
been so utterly abandoned, and that it 
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was a most mistaken policy to agree 
to their modification in such a way as 
that they would become so many gar- 
risons of papists. This concession on 
the part of Conservatives, was part of 
the compact which had been tacitly 
entered into, that if government 
agreed to settle the tithe question, 
they would consent to a municipal 
corporation bill, upon a basis which 
should embody the principle of popu- 
lar election. When this fatal admis- 
sion was made, our readers will do us 
the justice to say that we were not 
slow in reclaiming against it. The 
greatest man of his age was he by 
whom the Conservative party was 
committed: one whose honesty is just 
as conspicuous as his mental powers ; 
whose patriotism is as unquestionable 
as his military abilities, which have 
placed him in the very foremost rank 
amongst the generals of Europe. We 
know not how it was that his saga- 
cious mind was entrapped into an 
admission by which the Protestant 
institutions of the country must be so 
seriously compromised, and an arrange- 
ment effected which must advance, at 
giant strides, the progress of revolu- 
tion. 

It must no doubt, be admitted, that 
the Conservative mind of the empire 
was in a very prostrate state, when the 
Duke of Wellington made the admis- 
sion in the House of Lords, which, in 
some measure, pledged him to a 
Radical reform of the Irish corpora- 
tions. The English municipal bill had 
been carried with a high hand. The 
Whig-radical ministry had just pro- 
cured a new lease of their political 
power, which seemed to guarantee a 
perpetuity of their influence. A young 
Queen had ascended the throne, whose 
predilections, they soon found, were 
entirely in their favour. All was sun- 
shine and holiday at court; and the 
spirit of wholesale, temerarious change 
was still rushing wildly through the 
country with a force that was not to be 
resisted. Meanwhile, a dissolution im- 
pended, which ministers exultingly de- 
clared would again realize the majority 
of Lord Grey, when that hoary revolu- 
tionist made his wicked appeal in thirty- 
one to the madness of the people. 

All this must be considered when 
we come to review the conduct of the 
Duke and our other parliamentary 
leaders at that momentous crisis, We 
firmly believe that they acted for the 
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best. They looked around the poli- 
tical horizon on every side, and saw no 
gleam of hope upon which they could 
rely for deliverance from the perils by 
which they were beset ; and when they 
consented that the Irish corporations 
should be new modelled in the manner 
proposed, they did so because they 
thought that no better terms could be 
gained, and also because they were 
unaware of the extent of the mischief 
which must flow from the intended 
arrangement. 

There was another thing of which 
they were unaware, and which, if it 
were duly appreciated, would have 
Jed them to take a different course; 
and that is, the depth and the power 
of the Protestant feeling which ex- 
ists in the minds of the people of 
England, Of this they soon had abun- 
dant evidence. The missionaries of 
the persecuted Irish Protestants went 
forth to tell their tale of woe. Dr. 
O’Sullivan and Robert M‘Ghee were 
the instruments raised up by Provi- 
dence for laying bare the iniquity of a 
profligate government, and giving ut- 
terance to the wrongs of an oppressed 
and plundered people. Nor did these 
righteous and able men speak and act 
in vain. Wherever they appeared, 
the revelations of fraud and violence, 
of profligacy and perjury, which they 
made, gave rise to an indignation 
against those by whom they were per- 
petrated, or who connived at, or encou- 
raged their perpetration, which soon 
made itself powerfully felt; and to a 
generous sympathy for the sufferers, 
which is worthy of all admiration. 

In a very short time, more than one 
hundred thousand pounds were col- 
lected for the relief of the Irish clergy, 
whom tithe resistance had reduced to 
dire distress ; and, such was the power 
of the political feeling which had been 
excited against our unworthy rulers, 
because of their league of iniquity 
with papists, that, when the disso- 
lution took place, which was to give 
them a triumphant ascendency in 
parliament, their present bare “ mea- 
suring cast” majority, which almost 
every new election is bringing down, 
was the only result by which their 
proud boastings were realized. 

Then, indeed, our leaders might 
have seen that they were by_no means 
in the forlorn condition which they 
had apprehended. The bolt had been 
hurled at them, and they escaped un- 
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harmed. Yea, their strength had in- 
creased, and they were becoming more 
and more powerful, both from numbers 
and confidence, every day. But the 
fatal concession had been made, and 
was not now to be retracted. The 
arty became committed to terms 
Before the dissolution, which, alter 
the new elections, they might have 
clearly seen to be inexpedient. They 
were bound by a point of honour. 
What is past cannot be remedied. 
What is to come?—that is what 
should now engage our attention. 
How. far ure our leaders at present 
pledged to a measure which they have 
already evinced their willingness to 
pass, but which has been three times 
contumeliously rejected ? 

And first, they never intended that 
the Protestant interest of the country 
should be sacrificed to popish ascen- 
dancy. They were led to believe that 
the measure which the faction desired 
was one which might well be compa- 
tible with a due regard to the rights 
of those to whom they were opposed, 
and to the security and stability of the 
established church. Now if the mea- 
sure intended be une which does not 
fulfil these conditions, it is not a mea- 
sure to which they are pledged, and 
they should meet it with the sternest 
Tesistance. 

Secondly, is'it not at least doubtful, 
how far they should be, a fourth time, 
parties to a proposed arrangement, 
which has been, already, three times 
contemptuously rejected? Would it 
not look like offering an insult to the 
wise and the honest men, by whom the 
said arrangement was thus indignantly 
refused? To our minds it appears 
perfectly clear, that no further propo- 
sition should be made upon the sub- 
ject until after an appeal to the peo- 
ple. Let ministers dissolve and take 
the sense of the nation upon Irish 
municipal reform, the value of which 
is now much better understood in 
England than it was when the measure 
was first proposed, and then be guided 
by the result. That would be a con- 
stitutional course. The Conservatives 
are prepared for any such appeal. 
By it they are willing to stand or fall. 
And if ministers are not equally pre- 
pared to join issue with them upon 


*A Plea for the Protestants of Ireland. 
Honourable Lord Morpeth, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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the subject, it can only be because 
they are well convinced that the de- 
cision would be given against them. 

We now leave the parties litigant 
to settle their dispute as best they 
may, humbly trusting that a graciously 
overruling Providence may so order 
coming events as to cause that which 
was intended to destroy, only to pu- 
rify and renovate our Protestant insti- 
tutions, 

The next most difficult question 
with which the Conservatives will 
have to grapple is, the education 
question. And the chief difficulty in 
that case arises from the system, 
which is at present in operation, hav- 
ing originated with one who was even 
then, and has been, pre-eminently 
since, amongst the most able and en- 
lightened champions of the established 
church. Lord Stanley is the father of 
the (so called) national system of edu- 
cation in Ireland: 

In any discussion of this subject we 
could do very little more than repeat 
ourselves, as there is scarcely any 
form in which it has appeared, in 
which we have not brought it under 
the notice of our readers. This, how- 
ever, we must say, that the difficulties 
which it at present presents, do not 
owe their origin to our present rulers. 
If we would trace them to their source, 
we must go back to the report of the 
commissioners of education in 1815, 
whose recommendations were partly 
carried into effect by the endowment 
of the Kildare-place Institution. Prin- 
ciple was then for the first time com- 
promised by the state in its educational 
arrangements; and the consequence 
was, a degree of laxity and latitudina- 
rianism, which was chiefly mischievous, 
as it both furnished the excuse, and led 
the way, to that monstrous compound 
of all that is mischievous, supersti- 
tious, and dangerous, which now ex- 
ists in the shape of the national 
system. 

We have this moment before us a 
little — on this subject, which 
would well reward the attention of 
our readers. It is written with temper 
and judgment, and presents the issue 
of the experiment, as far as it has been 
already made, in so strong and so clear 
a point of view, that nothing further 


A Letter Addressed to the Right 
By a Witness before the 


Committee of Inquiry into the New Plan of Education in Ireland. Milliken, Dublin. 
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need be said to prove, even to the 
most sanguine friends of the system, 
that, as far as united education was 
aimed at, it has not succeeded. 


“ Now, my Lord, the country has had 
seven years’ experience of the working 
of this united Board, but it cannot be 
said, as of Jacob’s service for Rachel, 
that they seemed but a few days for the 
love borne to it; for I do not hesitate to 
assert that it has utterly failed in accom- 
plishing the object for which it was 
established—for which so much was sa- 
crificed—namely, the uniting of Protest- 
antsand Roman Catholics in a common 
education ; however necessary it may be, 
for parliamentary purposes, to disguise 
the truth by wrapping it up in such 
phrases as ‘it is working as well as could 
be expected’—* that it has great difficulties 
to contend with’—* that every year shows 
& progressive increase ;’ or else to conceal 
the truth by refusing returns distinguish- 
ing the religion professed by the scholars 
attending the schools; in spite of all 
this the fact stands undeniable—* The 
Uniting System does not unite.’ The 
clergy. of the establishment as a body 
refuse to countenance a system which is 
founded on a compromise of essential 
principle; the Presbyterians, after show- 
ing a readiness to avail themselves of, have 
felt compelled to declare against it; the 
Romish clergy, in general, take the 
grants with greediness, seize the oppor- 
tunities which the facile Board gives 
them of attaching houses to their chapels, 
or enlarging the precincts of their con- 
vents; and carry on instruction pretty 
much in the old way. An illustration 
of the views taken by the Romish clergy 
of the requisites for a national school- 
master, may be found in the published 
Evidence, as follows:—( Vide Michael 
Moloney’s Evidence, Part II, page 975. ) 

“ ¢Question. Did he [the witness’s for- 
mer parish priest] give you any introduc- 
tion to the priest of that part of the 
parish to which you were to go, namely 
Curryglass, in which your school was 
situate?’ 

‘*¢ Answer, 
letter.’ 

«*Q, Did you see that letter ? 

«¢ A, I] handed the letter to him (the 
priest of Curryglass) but did not read it.’ 

+ Q. Was it read to you ?’ 

«¢A, The priest of the parish read 
the letter, and told me he had no 
objection I should teach in the parish. 
I represented to him what my qualifica- 
tions were, and he said all the qualitica- 
tion he required in a master was, that he 


He did—he gave me a 
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should be able and willing to teach’ the 
catechism.’ 

«*Q. Did you say you were a mathe- 
matician ?” 

“6A. Idid’ 

*©¢Q, What did he say to that?’ 

«¢A. That he did not care what I 
was, or who any other person was, pro- 
vided he was able and willing to teach the 
catechism ; that was the only qualification 
he required’!!! 

“ But, my Lord, although the united 
Education Board goes thus halting on its 
way—although the vast proportion of its 
funds is dispensed through the hands of 
the Romish clergy—though the Pro- 
testant body look on it and speak of it as 
an oppression and a grievance—the go- 
vernment have not even the small satis- 
faction of receiving the undivided gra- 
titude of the Romanists of Ireland for 
the boon given them. You have, my 
Lord, archbishop against archbishop— 
MacHale and his parliamentary agents, 
against Murray, Morpeth, and Co.— 
your Lordship cannot complain of being 
thus coupled with your frequent dinner 
guest. The smoothness, and calmness, 
and tact, are with you and the’ Board; 
but the nerve, and boldness, and hard 
blows, are with‘ Him of Tuam,’ Lord 
John Russell’s correspondent. Has your 
Lordship yet read the published epistles 
to the Secretary, late of the Home De- 
partment, and now of the Colonies? 
From the ‘ day of the date thereof’ to the 
name appended, they breathe the most 
truculent spirit of uncompromising po- 
pery—the most undisguised contempt for 
the amalgamating process which _— 
government is endeavouring to apply to 
the country. Dr. MacHale demands, in 
the imperious language Hildebrand might 
use when he ‘set his foot upon the necks 
of kings,’ that the education of the coun- 
try shall be conducted under the control 
of the Romish episcopacy, and be in all 
essential characters religiously popish. 
He maintains, in defiance of your prohi- 
bition, the place of the material cross 
in the national school-rooms—the recita- 
tion of the Ave Maria in school hours: he 
laughs to scorn the flimsy attempt to ad- 
minister the diluted essence of Scripture 
through the medium of sugared extracts. 
You may appoint inspectors without re- 
gard to religious profession, sect or party; 
but their commission shall not ‘run’ in 
MacHale’s country; in his ‘province,’ 
and among his ‘subjects’ your nomina- 
tions ‘ shall not’ have greater effect than 
the king’s writ was said to have had for- 
merly in the same regions. 


‘‘ Some people, my Lord, ridicule my 
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credulity, when I avow my belief that 
there are conscientious Whigs—honest, 
though mistaken men, who never in- 
tended, in conciliating Popery, to com- 
promise Protestantism. I believe your 
Lordship to be one of these. What, 
then, must be your reflections on reading 
Dr. Mac Hale's vaunt, that at this moment 
the system of education, which is the 
product of Whig wisdom, and the foster- 
child of Whig patronage, is lying at the 
feet of the Pope !—awaiting his decision 
whether his ‘subjects’ in Ireland shall 
avail themselves of it or not? Surely, 
you must admit some such questions as 
these. Is this the result of all our saga- 
city—all our expenditure? Was it for 


this that we have outraged Protestants 


feeling—virtually excluded the Protest- 
ants of Ireland from the national funds— 
and placed, as it were, a prohibitory duty 
on the scriptural education to which they 
cling so fondly? And after all, this is a 
rade, imperious priest, who is indignant 
at the thought of his Connaught diocese 
being deemed barbarous—who, in the 
nineteenth century, thinks his flock suffi- 
ciently enlightened when they can re- 
hearse a rosary! is such an one to fling 
our boon in our faces, and tell us that he 
will allow our system working-room in 
his diocese, when the Pope, his liege lord, 
directs him, but not until then? My 
Lord, you must bear all this, and much 
more. The Whigs of this day have 
formed an unnatural, though ‘ compact’ 
alliance, such as their predecessors of the 
name would scarce believe, aye, though 
William Lord Russell should rise from 
his bloody grave to tell them so. You 
have taken to your arms a termagant, 
who will flout while she plunders you; 
who, obtaining concession after conces- 
sion, ‘ instalment after instalment,’ still 
keeps in store subjects for complaint and 
demand; and who, at the last, will take 
any occasion for quarrel which suits her 
purpose, and flinging gratitude to the 
winds, will again bestow upon the Whigs 
no better epithets than ‘ base and brutal,’ 
Such has Popery ever been in her inroads 
upon Protestantism. The individuals 
who act differently are those who, rising 
in the instincts of a better nature above 
their system, form those exceptions which 
establish the general rule.” 


Having described the superior ne- 
cessity for education on the part of 
Protestants, above that which exists on 
the part of Roman Catholics; igno- 
rance being the aptest soil for supersti- 
tion, sound knowledge for true reli- 
gion; he thus proceeds to describe the 


painful position of the clergymen of 
the established church : 


“ Such being the vital necessity of 
education to the Protestants of all classes, 
especially to the poor—it being to his 
mind what the plough is to his field, an 
indispensable preliminary to a fruitful 
harvest—I ask your lordship to consider 
his position, or rather that of his pastor, 
in reference to the National Board. He 
would naturally and fitly wish to avail 
himself of its aid for the purposes of 
education. He cannot well do his work 
without it. Speaking generally, I would 
say, that those of the clergy who have 
hitherto been maintaining the principle of 
scriptural education at their private ex- 
pense, and kept open schools in despite of 
government discountenance to them, and 
of government favour to those of opposite 
principles, will probably be obliged to 
resign the unequal conflict. Having to 
contend with sufficient difficulties before, 
itis not tobe expected that they will now, 
deprived of a fourth of their income by 
legal enactments, be able to contend 
much longer. But if your Lordship, or 
your Co-Ministers, expect that this ex- 
tremity will drive them into any compro- 
mise with the National Board, as at 
present constituted, your Lordship will 
assuredly find yourself mistaken. When- 
ever they contemplate an approach to it, 
(and doubtless many, as myself, have well 
weighed whether, for peace sake, an 
approach were not possible,) they are 
met at the very threshold by a difficulty 
not unlike that which meets the trader to 
Japan, a difficulty of principle, which no 
time can remove, no sophistry disguise, no 
explanation soften down. If the govern- 
ment of the country continue inflexible in 
forcing upon us a system which, as we 
think, does dishonour to the Word of 
God, they may, if it be so permitted, 
achieve the generous triumph of crushing 
the resisting Protestantism of Ireland, 
but they will never seduce it into the sin 
. sang sacrifice at the shrine of their 
idol.” 


In a former Number, in which we 
reviewed the Report of the Committee 
of Education Inquiry in the House of 
Lords, we adverted, at considerable 
length, to the case of Maloney, as one 
which, with peculiar clearness, exempli- 
fied the animus of the National Board, 
and shewed the sort of justice which 
was to be expected from them, by the 

rofessors of the established religion 
in Ireland, But we find, in the ap- 
pendix to the pamphlet before us, so 
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clear a precis of the transactions which 
are there detailed, that we feel as if we 
could scarcely do the cause of truth a 
better service than by bringing it again 
before the minds of our readers, 


« The witness, Michael Maloney, had 
been teacher of the Curryglass National 
School, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr. Hogan, that patron of learning, 
who declared that ‘he didn’t care who, 
or what any one was, provided he could 
teach the catechism;’ and who acted 
fully up to this declaration by endeavour- 
ing (when Maloney became a Protestant) 
to substitute for him a teacher who had 
formerly been dismissed for ‘immorality 
of character, drunkenness, and other 
charges,’ but who, we may assume ‘ could 
teach the catechism’ to his content. Ma- 
louey (of whom I know nothing except 
from the published evidence) appears to 
be an acute, intelligent man, ‘ known’ to 
the priest as ‘ inquisitive concerning reli- 
gious topics,’ and of ‘liberal opinions.’ 
This inquisitiveness, the possession of a 
Bible, and one or two little incidents 
stated in the evidence, which contributed 
to shake his reliance on the extent of the 
priest’s scriptural knowledge, produced 
the usual results—Maloney was ‘ordered 
to give up his Bible.’ (A Douay Bible) 


as ‘a prohibited book’ which + Jerome 


could not fathom.” He declined doing 
so, ut the same time referring to God’s 
promise to ‘give His Holy Spirit’ to 
them that lack and ask understanding. 
He was then ‘denounced in chapel;’ 
went ‘occasionally’ to a distant Protest- 
ant Church, ‘to see what the service 
was ;’ ‘ was,’ he says, ‘much edified,’ and 
at length, ‘made up his mind to renounce 
the Roman Catholic communion,’ and 
went ‘openly to church’ in the + town of 
Tallow.’ This soon became ‘ notorious;’ 
the patron priest heard it in due course, 
and (not making a single charge against 
the man’s capacity, attention, or adherence 
to rules; indeed, afterwards acknow- 
ledging that «he had nothing whatever 
to say against his moral character’) came 
and said to him—‘ You have gone to 
church; you will surrender up the school 
tome.’ To this demand, Maloney’s an- 
swer (I should like to know with what 
feelings the Protestant members of the 
National Board can read this) was as 
follows :—<« I hope what I have done is 
not a penal offence in the eyes of the 
Honourable Commissioners.’ In_ this 
not unnatural hope, he ¢ refuses to resign 
his school ;’ notwithstanding this, the pa- 
tron writes to the board that he has ‘ re- 
signed,’ because the school was deserted 
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under his auspices;’ but the patron does 
not inform the board that this ‘ desertion’ 
took place under his own express direc- 
tions; that he told the people * Maloney 
should not remain in the parish;’ that 
‘he would send him out of it’—he does 
not tell the Board that, on Maloney’s 
remonstrating against being ‘named at 
the altar in that persecuting manner,’ 
this Lord over God's heritage tauntingly 
told the poor man—‘ you have your re- 
medy ;’ ‘bring your action;’ and that, 
when the poor man dared rejoin :—‘ that 
is neither Christian or charitable,’ the 
return was a very ‘ rough’ threat, suiting 
the action to the word, ‘that he would 
kick him out of the chapel!!!’, Where- 
upon Maloney (not unwisely) ‘ran away.’ 
Not one word of this is told the Board, 
who, as Mr. Kelly says, ‘take the avers 
ment of their correspondent, a gentleman 
in holy orders, ¢o be true,’ and act upon 
his assertion, that ‘ Maloney has resigned. 

“Hitherto the matter lay between 
Maloney, ‘ infelix puer et impar congres- 
sus,’ and the priest, Maloney’s confi. 
dence was strong, that ‘he had done no-~ 
thing penal in the eyes of the Honourable 
Commissioners ;’ so he ‘ memorials’ — re- 
spectfully memorials the Board—nega- 
tiving the fact of resignation, and re 
questing enquiry; and at this point a 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Gwynne, also 
interferes on his behalf, requesting 
‘enquiry’ into the case. It is promised 
—promised to Mr. Gwynne—promised 
also to Maloney himself—but how was it 
granted? I solemnly declare I cannot 
understand how even Mr. Kelly, the 
ready, clever, confident, plausible secre~ 
tary to the National Board, could have 
delivered the following documents and 
evidence without confusion of face. 
Mr. Kelly wrote, it appears, @ 
letter on the 5thof January, to the Rev. 
Patron Hogan, requiring him to ¢ state 
to the Board his reasons for removing 
Maloney, who was on their books as 
teacher of Curryglass school, as it is a rule 
with them not to permit any teacher of a 
National School to be dismissed except 
on a full enquiry into all the circum- 
stances of the case.’ Nothing can be 
fairer than this, except the explicit 
haughtiness of the following reply from 
patron Hogan, dated 11th of same month, 
who tells the * honourable commissioners’ 
that ‘they may, if they choose, pay 
Maloney for teaching bare walls’ (from 
which he himself had driven the scholars, ) 
but * he has to inform them that the local 
managers (himself to wit) cannot, for 
many reasons which it would be tedious 
to detail, countenance Maloney to supers 
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intend the education of children in that 
district.’ This precise, respectful, accu- 
rate, giving of Mr. Hogan’s reasons, 
satisfies the Commissioners—‘ good, easy, 
men’—and thys the matter ends!!! Mr. 
Kelly is asked, 

«© Was an opportunity given Maloney 
of proving his case ?” 

“<¢ A. No,’ 

“«¢ He is asked again,’ 

«Is there anything in Dr. Finn's, the 
inspector's report, which affirms the fact 
of Maloney’s resignation?” 

“© A. No; it is silent upon the subject,’ 

‘«¢ He is asked once more, (these teas- 
ing questions are like his Lordship of 
Exeter’s,’) 

«« « Was not an investigation promised ? 
What investigation took place in conse- 
quence ?” 

«“¢ A. The letter to Mr. Hogan—that 
was the investigation.’ 

« Once more, and we have done. ‘ The 
averment of the correspondent, ( Patron 
Hogan,) who is a gentleman in holy 
orders, was taken to be true, and was 
considered by the Board to be a full in- 
vestigation of the case !!1’ 

«¢ Oh! Mr. Kelly, Mr. Kelly—oh! 
Honourable Commissioners, ‘in holy 
orders, or out'—I believe the annals of 
investigations through all time, might be 
searched in vain for anything similar, even 
in the times when within the realm of Eng- 
land the Romish clergy proudly declined 
to submit their acts to the secular tribunals. 
I never remember to have heard of a case 
of ‘agentleman in holy orders filling the 
characters of accuser, accused; witness, 


and investigator, all together. I caa per- ' 


fectly remember that about the time these 
transactions were taking place, an admirer 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, and an 
advocate of the National Board, boasted 
to me that his grace’s policy in joining it 
was already bearing its first fruits; for 
that one of the National teachers had 
already renounced popery. I little ex- 
pected at the time to see the result of this 
conversion in the exposé before the 
Lords of the case of Curryglass school. 

« From the case of the poor, oppressed 
and unredressed individual, who, in his 
simplicity hoped that, when he ventured 
to ‘ worship the God of his fathers after 
the way’ Priest Hogan ‘ called heresy,’ 
he was doing ‘nothing penal,’ in the eyes 
of the ‘ Honourable Commissioners,’ I 
would draw these deductions :— 

“ First—That this case, even if it 
stood alone, fully justifies the Protestants 
of Irelandin repudiating the guardianship 
by which their interests are said to be 
protected at the National Board, 


“ Second—That such a case standing 
on record proves the absurdity of the ex- 
pectation, that the working of the Board 
can advance the spread of Protestantism. 
What National Schoolmaster, with 
Michael Maloney’s fate staring him in 
the face, will now dare, even under urgent 
convictions of conscience, to brave the 
‘ penal’ consequences of renouncing Ro- 
manism? 

“Third—That the Protestant who 
helps to fasten the present system on the 
country, is either wilfully or ignorantly 
committing a suicidal act against his own 
principles.” 


And now, reader, what do you think 
of the National Board? And now, 
Conservative leaders, what will you do, 
when the grant for that system comes 
again under the consideration of par- 
liament? Alas! have you not already 
temporised too long? And what have 
you gained by the conciliatory policy, 
by which you have complimented away 
the rights and privileges of the Esta- 
blished Church, and betrayed, as wecon- 
tend, the best interests of the people ? 
Are the Romish party satisfied? Do 
they thank you for what you have 
done? Dr, M‘Hale scornfully repu- 
diates the boon. He will have no state 
interference with the education of “his 
people.” He states boldly that the 
national system is productive “ of more 
evil than good ;” he complains, loudly, 
of the’ profligate expenditure of its 
funds ; me describes it as “ pregnant 
with mischief ;” he declares it to be 
“utterly unsuited to this country ;” and 
states that, to a vast number both of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, it is 
a subject of almost equal reprobation. 
Can it, then, be said to have satisfied 
the latter? Will it not be admitted 
that it has shocked and offended the 
former? Why, then, should it be any 
longer maintained ? 


But let us be of good cheer. What- 
ever our leaders may think or do in 
parliament, our cause is gaining ground 
amongst the people. We believe that 
upon this, as well as upon the Irish 
municipal corporation question, they 
feel that they have gone too far; and 
that the difficulty now is, to get back 
into the right course, without & loss of 
consistency or a compromise of honor. 
That is a difficulty out of which, we 
confess that we cannot help them ; but 
they will not expect of us that we 
should deliberately go wrong, because 
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they do not know how to come right. 
Our views and principles, from the 
commencement, favs been straight- 
forward, uncompromising, and consis- 
tent. Nor have they been uttered in 
vain. Many and many a symptom 
have we been able to discover, from 
time to time, which have convinced us 
that they are becoming more and more 
acceptable to the truly enlightened 
public ; and we are satisfied that it 
only requires perseverance and energy 
in setting them forth, to cause them so 
to prevail as that they shall displace 
that spurious, latitudinarian liberalism, 
which has so long confused the under- 
standings and perverted the hearts of 
our people. 

But were Sir Robert Peel prime mi- 
nister to-morrow, we are satisfied that 
many of the evils connected with the 
national system, as at present adminis- 
tered, would be either mitigated or 
neutralized. Against the principle of 
any such system, we must continue to 
record our loud protest. God grant 
that our Conservative rulers (if we are 
again to have Conservative rulers) may 
see them in their true light, and es- 
chew the national sin of being parties 
to their adoption. But if Sir Robert 
Peel, finding the system in operation, 
and not thinking quite so badly of it as 
we do, were disposed to give it a turther 
trial, he might cause it so to be admi- 
nistered as to be far less subservient 
than it at present is to the designs of 
the enemies of our Protestant institu- 
tions. 

As matters stand at present, the sys- 
tem is bad, but its administration is 
worse. It is, itself, a great evil, and it 
is a cloak for still greater evils. Now, 
the evils of its administration, we con- 
ceive, would be materially diminished, 
if our rulers were such as would not 
connive at cases like that of poor Ma- 
loney, or abandon the whole working 
of the system to the Roman Catholic 
priests. It would no longer be “a pe- 
nal offence in the eyes of the honour- 
able commissioners,’ to be edified by a 
perusal of the Bible. We should be 
able to obtain returns of the compara- 
tive number of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants who are in attendance 
upon the schools. A system of honest 
inspection might be devised, and car- 
ried fuirly into effect, by which the real 
character and working of the. project 
might be fully disclosed. And, the 
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= mind being thus gradually en- 
ightened, the natural consequences 
must speedily follow, namely, such es- 
sential modifications of this scheme 
as might reconcile it to the consciences 
of a religious and Protestant people. 

Does not, therefore, every motive 
which can influence an enlightened, 
Conservative politician, concur to sti- 
mulate us to the speedy removal of an 
oppressive, unprincipled, incapable ad- 
ministration ? Can there be any safety 
for the country, either at home or 
abroad, until they are dislodged from 
their strongholds of office ? Normanby 
in the home office! O'Connell enjoy- 
ing the smiles and the patronage of the 
court! While Frost and his far less 
guilty, though more unfortunate asso- 
ciates, are lying in their dungeon un- 
der sentence of death ! 

But we cannot trust ourselves upon 
that theme. Powerfully has Lord 
Brougham, in» his place in the House 
of Lords, alluded to the contrast exhi- 
bited by the ruffians who are at large, 
and in the enjoyment of influence and 
opulence, and royal favour, and the 
more contemptible and guilly wretches 
who are awaiting the office of the exe- 
cutioner! Will it be lost upon the 
people of England? Is this a time to 
be diverted from the serious and stern 
reflections which the state of affairs is 
so well calculated to inspire, by the 
pageantry of nuptial arrangements, or 
any of the follies and vanities which 
amuse the leisure of the dissipated and 
the idle? We know well how the 
country feels upon that subject. The 
result of the motion upon the 28th 
ultimo, (which may be in the hands of 
our readers concurrently with these 
pages,) will shew how far that feeling 
is, or is not, responded to in the House 
of Commons. We calmly await the 
result, and provided the Conservative 
leaders but do their duty, by giving 
indignant expression to the feeling 
which prevails out of doors, we care 
but little on which side the advantage 
of numbers may be found upon a di- 
vision. The doom of ministers will be 
sealed. The British Lion will shake the 
dew drops from his mane. The ancient 
spirit of British freedom will be fully 
aroused, and thé people will no longer 
consent to be the laughing-stock of 
Europe, by consenting to be governed 
by a Perricorocracy, 
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ALTHOUGH a single great bank of issue 
may, without much danger or difficulty, 
regulate the currency and preserve the 
par of exchange with foreign countries 
free from any serious fluctuations, yet 
several banks of issue, acting in com- 
petition with each other, have by no 
means equal power. We have seen 
that the principle by which the con- 
duct of a single bank of issue is to be 
guided, in all ordinary cases, is to 
keep the same value always of securi- 
ties, and to suffer the currency to be 
regulated by the action of the public, 
in demanding gold for notes, or bring- 
ing it in for sale. But this principle 
cannot be taken as a guide when there 
are several banks in competition, nor 
can any other rule be found to supply 
its place. A bank may‘suffer by the 
over-issue of its rivals, as well as by 
its own. When there is a single bank, 
the consequences of its over-issues fall 
entirely upon itself, but where there 
are several banks, the evil conse- 
quences of the over-issue of one are 
partly shared among its rivals. Thus 
the stimulus to overtrading is found to 
be almost irresistible ; while to prevent 
the mischief likely to ensue from it, 
demands a degree of tact and skill 
which is rarely to be found among the 
managers of a bank. It is necessary 
for us to give some proof and explana- 
tion of this assertion, as a contrary 
doctrine appears to have been held by 
some members of the select committee, 
and is, we know, very prevalent else- 
where. 

The doctrine to which we have 
alluded, is thus intimated in the exa- 
mination of a very candid and intelli- 
gent witness, Mr. Pim. Report, 1838, 
No. 520. 

« Q.—Is there not this circumstance 
with regard to a competition in the issue 
of money, that although it may be true 
that one bank, of many, (issuing in com- 
petition in Dublin we will say,) if it 
issued more in a larger proportion than 
its rival banks would have its notes re- 
turned upon it; and is it not true that 
that would not operate as a check, if all, 


* Report from the Committee of Secrecy on the Bank of England Charter. 1833. 


in the spirit of competition in a period of 
excitement, were also disposed to issue 
largely ? 

« A.— Yes; I understand the question, 
and the inference of your question is 
quite correct, that if they were all dis 
posed to over-issue, none of them would 
feel the effects of it, 1am afraid, till they 
felt it so suddenly as to produce most 
disastrous results,” 

This is the doctrine to which we 
object, and which we think can be 
shewn by demonstrative evidence 
to be inaccurate. By way of illustra. 
tion we shall suppose two banks A 
and B, with equal business, and equal 
capital, keeping the circulation of 
their district full but not redundant 
by an issue of 40,000/. each, and that 
they each retain a reserve of 15,000/, 
in gold to meet any occasional de- 
mands or runs that may be made upon 
them. Let us now suppose that bank 
A adds 20,000 to the amount of its 
discounts, and examine -what will be 
the effects of this overtrading upon 
each bank. In the first place the cir- 
culation will be excessive to the 
amount of 20,000/, and gold will, in 
due time be demanded for this excess 
of paper. But the public will not 
reason thus; bank A has been guilty 
of over-issue; there are too many of 
its notes in circulation ; we will apply 
to it for gold. On the contrary, those 
who want gold will demand it from the 
bank, whose notes they happen to 
possess, and, as the notes of the two 
banks are distributed through the 
country in the proportion of three to 
two, the demand for gold will be in 
the same proportion: thus 12,000 will 
be drawn from A, and 8,000 from B. 
The banks will then be thus situated: 
A will have a circulation of 48,000, 
and 8,000 in gold; B will have a cir- 
culation of 32,0002. and 7,000/. in gold. 
In this state of things the daily or 
weekly exchanges between the two 
banks will balance each other, and no 
gold will pass to either side. If bank 
B discounts 10,000/. of bills every 
week, it will receive on an average 


Report from the Secret Committee on Joint Stock Banks. 1836. Same, 1837. Same 


1838. 


The Evils Inseparable from a Mixed Currency. By William Blacker, Esq. London, 1839, 
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that sum in payment of them, of 
which 6,000/. or three-fifths will be 
paid in its rival’s notes, and 4,000/,, or 
two-fifths in its own. It will there- 
fore return 6,000/, every week to bank 
A. But as bank A’s business exceeds 
B’s in the proportion of three to two, 
it will discount 15,000 every week, and 
receive the same amount in payments. 
Of this sum 9,000/, or three-fifths, 
will be paid in its own notes, and 
6,000/., or two-fifths in notes of bank 
B; and thus, each bank receiving the 
same amount of the other's notes, the 
exchange will be made without the 
transfer of any gold to either side. 
We have given this example to -ex- 
plain and illustrate this proposition, 
that in the absence of any disturbing 
cause, the circulation maintained by 
each bank will be proportioned to the 
amount of business done by it. In 
the example we have just given, it is 
to be observed that the quantity of 
gold in the bank which did not in- 
crease its discounts, has been dimi- 
nished in a greater ratio thun its circu- 
lation. If the managers are desirous 


of keeping up the former proportion 
of fifteen to forty, or three to eight, it 
can only be done by reducing its dis- 


counts from 40,0002, to about 30,000. 
Thus the over-issue of one bank will 
derange the proportion between the 
gold and the circulation of another 
bank, which can preserve the propor- 
tion only by reducing its own dis- 
counts. Hence a bank of issue may 
have its gold drained off by a rival 
which, if it has capital enough, may 
even ruin its competitor, without any 
injury to itself. If to avoid this cala- 
mity it contracts its issues, it thereby 
enables its rival to extend its business 
still more, until at last the more mode- 
rate bank is obliged to give up busi- 
ness altogether, Thus a bank may be 
driven in self-defence to take up the 
system of over-trading adopted by its 
competitors, and where there are 
several joint-stock banks of issue, the 
country will suffer under alternations 
of high and low prices, of confidence 
and panic, of great excitement and 
general depression of trade. That 
bank will gain most, which does most 
business during the period of excile- 
ment, and is quickest and most reso- 
lute in contracting its issues, and refus- 
ing to discount when the panic is 
coming. A system can scarcely be 
devised more injurious to the prospe- 
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rity of a great commercial nation, than 
this of permitting everybody who 
wishes it to make and issue that which 
is to be its circulating medium, at the 
same time that it is their interest to 
issue as much as possible when the 
spirit of overtrading is prevalent, and 
to reduce their issues when trade 
begins to stagnate, and wants a stimu- 
lus to revive it. This seems to be 
hinted at in the following questions 
and answers in the report of 1832; 
witness, J. P, Wilkins, Esq. 


Ques. 1651— 

** Do you think the distress and failures 
in 1825 were mainly owing to the exces- 
sive issue of the country bankers? 

« A,—I think the country bankers 
assisted.” 


Q. 1652— 

‘** Are you of opinion that any country 
bank can regulate its issues by a refer- 
ence to the foreign exchanges ? 

A.—* As country banking is at present 
constituted, it is impossible; it is the 
country banker’s interest to withdraw as 
much of his neighbour's paper as he can 
Jrom circulation, and to put out his own.” 


This tendency of rival banks of issue 
to overtrading leads almost inevitably 
to numerous bankruptcies. It appears 
by the report of 1832, Appendix 
No. 10], that in the first thirty years 
of the present century 8348 commissions 
of bankrupts issued against country 
bankers. There were 68 such con 
missions in the four months ending in 
March 1826, each of the failures as one 
witness described it, being like an 
earthquake in the district in which it 
occurred. In Ireland all the private 
bankers failed except two or thoes in 
Dublin, who had scarcely any notes in 
circulation, 

The general feeling of the insecurity 
of private banks of issue led to an alte- 
ration of the law so as to permit and 
encourage the formation of joint stock 
banks. The alterations consisted 
chiefly in these points. Ist. In permit- 
ting a bank to consist of more than six 
persons. 2ndly. In permitting the bank. 
to sue and be sued in the name of one 
of its public officers, thus removing 
the inconvenient necessity of making a 
numerous body of proprietors parties 
to every suit. 8rdly. In annulling or 
modifying many laws relating to part- 
ners which would have made it 
almost impracticable for the bank to 
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transact any business with any of its 
shareholders. 

Notwithstanding these improvements, 
the laws relating to joint stock banks 
are still liable to many objections, and 
although some of these have been 

ointed out by the committee of the 
Tease of Commons, yet no steps have 
been hitherto taken to remedy them.— 
We shall consider these objections in 
another place: but even if the law of 
joint stock banking was in a perfect 
state, it would do nothing to prevent 
the mischiefs that necessarily arise from 
the competition of rival banks of issue. 
There is no one point on which so many 
witnesses agreed as on this, that the 
multiplication of banks of issue would 
be decidedly injurious to the interests 
of the country. If it could be done 
without interfering with existing inte- 
rests, it would be a desirable meastre 
to suppress all banks of issue but one. 
Mr. Grote, a London banker and now 
one of the members for the city, thus 
expresses himself report 1832, No. 4764. 


«“ If there be one bank of issue only, 
you get the circulation considered as a 
whole, which would be impossible if the 
circulation were distributed among six or 
eight or ten banks. With one bank of 
issue only, if that bank had been placed 
under the control of publicity, you have a 
much better security for the circulation 
being administered upon fixed principles, 
and enlarged or contracted with a constant 
reference to the foreign exchanges than 
you would have if there were six or eight 
or ten banks. No one among these com- 
peting banks would be either able or 
willing to measure’ its own separate issues 
with reference to that total of circulating 
medium which might be proper for the 
country at the moment. Each bank 
would study principally the means of in- 
creasing its own part of the circulation, 
and would be tempted to extend its issues, 
not at the time when it might be desira- 
ble for the circulation generally that they 
should be extended, but at any time when 
there was a prospect of unusual profit, or 
of acquiring new connexions, taking the 
chance of being able to supplant the notes 
of other banks.” 


The evidence of the Irish witnesses, 
with the exception of Messrs. Dunne 
and O'Callaghan, two directors of the 
Hibernian bank, is to the same effect. 
The reader will presently have an op- 
portunity of estimating the value of 
these gentlemen’s evidence. 
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The advantage of having the cur. 
rency regulated by one great bank of 
issue has been admitted in the case of 
England, for although in most parts of 
England unlimited competition in bank. 
ing is permitted, still no bank of issue 
except the bank of England can -be 
established within 65 miles of the 
metropolis. By this restriction the. 
advantage of a single bank of issueis™ 
given to an important commercial dig.’ 
trict, and indirectly the whole countegue 
feels the benefit of it, since the currency 
in the rest of the kingdom must be ina 
great measure regulated by its condi- | 
tion in London. — Ireland has hitherto 
enjoyed a similar privilege, from a law 
providing that no bank with more than 
six partners shall issue notes within fift 
miles of Dublin except the bank of 
Ireland. There is this difference be- 
tween the exclusive privilege of the 
bank of England and that of the bank 
of Ireland. In the London district no 
banker can issue bank notes. In the 
Dublin district any bank can, provided 
it do not consist of more than six 
partners. The Dublin district is also 
much smaller than the London one: 
as Dublin is on the sea the district 
measured by distance is only .a semicir- 
cle. But as the size of the district is 
not of much importance, the bank of 
Ireland with its present privileges has 
been hitherto able to regulate the 
currency and to prevent it from being 
redundant or deficient in the most. 
remote districts. 


* 


It is not to be supposed that “the 
exclusive privileges which the Bank of 
Ireland has so long enjoyed could be 
regarded without envy which the bank 
of England has not escaped. 


« A jealousy and envy of the prospe- 
rity of the Bank of England has given 
rise to much officious meddling by parties 
who have exhibited nothing but total 
ignorance of sound principles both of 
currency and of banking. There is a 
longing to participate in some supposed 
mysterious advantages which the power 
to issue paper money affords.” 


We quote from a small pamphlet 
which has lately appeared by Mr. 
Drummond, and the passage may be 
equally applied to those who desire the 
abolition of the Bank, of Ireland’s 
privileges. Mr. Drummond, like every 
one else who has taken pains to under- 
stand the question is in favour of 
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shaving the currency supplied by one 
igreat bank of issue. This opinion is 
siot confined to the friends of the Bank 
of*England. It is generally held by 
the. London bankers, than whom the 
world does not contain a class of men 
inpre conversant with the principles 
Sf banking and of currency. In the 
. ygar 1837,a pamphlet appeared written 
I Mr. Jones. Lloyd and entitled “ re- 
*fections suggested by a perusal of Mr. 
_.Horseley Palmer’s pamphlet on the 
causes and consequences of the pres- 
* sure on the money market.” Mr, Lloyd 
censures very severely the conduct of 
® ‘the directors of the Bank of England, 
and disapproves of the principles upon 
which they professed to be guided, yet 
he concludes with an assertion, 


“ That undoubtedly an adherence to 
sound principles would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the issues of paper money should 
be confined to one body entrusted with 
full power and control over the issues, 
and made exclusively responsible for the 
regulation of their amount”—page 52, 


And in page 53 he urges— 


‘The importance of directing the at- 
tention of the public to the following 
points, First—The propriety of securing, 
strengthening, and if possible extending 
the monopoly, as regards currency, of the 
‘central issuer, with the view of rendering 
“the indirect control which it can ‘exercise 

over subordinate issuers more powerful 
and effectual.” - 


But it is unnecessary to multiply 
authorities on so plain a point. Let us 
rather direct our attention to the argu- 
ments used against it, and which all 
rest on the abuse of this one word 
monopoly. By the use of the word 
they strive to attach to the privileges 
of the Bank of Ireland the odium which 
properly belongs to monopolies in 
trade. But the exclusive privileges of 
the Bank of [reland or of England do 
not constitute a monopoly; they are 
more properly to be deemed a delega- 
tion for the good of the public of 
certain powers, naturally inherent in 
the sovereign, viz. the power of making 
money, and of fixing the values and 
denominations of coins. There is no 
fair comparison between the office of 
issuing money, and the trades to which 
it issometimes compared. As any man 
that chooses, it is said, may become a 
shoemaker, why may he not become a 
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banker? We answer that he may, but 
that he must not make paper money, 
which is not any part of the proper 
business of a banker. But why may 
not he make bank notes for those who 
wish to receive them, with equal free- 
dom as he may make shoes for all? 
The answer is obvious, one is a public, 
and the other a private business. If 
the shoemaker makes too many shoes, 
he injures only himself, if he makes bad 
ones, he injures only his customers, the 
rest of the public are unconcerned about 
the matter. Prudenceand caution will 
prevent any man from being injuredby. 
him. But no caution can prevent*th 
public from suffering by the miscon- 
duct of the banker. His bankruptcy or 
over-trading may involve hundreds in 
ruin who never had the least connexion 
with him. The public are therefore 
entitled to be protected by law against 
an injury from which by any degree of 
prudence they cannot -protect them- 
selves. Besides there is. no analogy 
between the two trades. The shoe- 
maker by his industry creates wealth. 
He makes a pair of shoes, The value 
which his labour adds to the raw 
material is a natural value, altogether 
independent of any assistance derived 
from the law. All that he requires 
from the law is that which the legislator 
cannot without injustice refuse to any 
man. He asks for protection to his life 
and property, and liberty to make and 
sell his shoes, that is freedom to his 
industry. He does not want the law to 
confer any special quality, or value-upen 
the commodity in which he deals. Not 
so with the banker. He signs & one 
pound note, and delivers it to his cus- 
tomer, but the value of that note, its 
power of passing as money, is entirely 
the creation of the law. Even at com- 
mon law a bank note was not negotia- 
ble. The state therefore imposes no 
unfair restrictions upon any man’s 
freedom, when it merely declares the 
terms upon which a promissory note 
shall be negotiable. A note for a 
smaller sum than one pound is illegal. 
No bank can make : it why may not the 
state equally declare that except under 
articular circumstances, bank notes of 
arger value shall not be negociated ? 
The establishment of joint stock 
banks only professes to prevent one 
evil incident to private banks, viz., 
their liability to failure, and this it does 
imperfectly. But all the other evils 
arising from an excess of banking, or 
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from mismanagement are promoted in 
a greater degree by joint stock banks 
than by private bankers. All the evi- 
dence taken before the committees 
tends to shew that joint stock banks are 
not so discreetly managed as private 
banks, Indeed, the same may be pre- 
dicated of every joint stock concern.— 
The paid agent of a numerous proprie- 
tary never will display the same 
vigilance, economy, and foresight as the 
individual acting for himself whose 
whole interests are involved in the 
concern, and who reaps the reward 
entire of his good or bad success. We 
shall say no more at present on this 
sets of the subject, as we propose in a 
uture number to explain more fully the 
ees upon which joint stock banks 
ave hitherto been conducted, especi- 
ally in this country, and the acknow- 
ledged defects in the present state of 
the law relating to them. It is the 
more necessary to call the attention of 
the public to these defects, since not- 
withstanding the mischiefs which they 
have caused, the legislature has hitherto 
shewn no disposition to remove them. 
But it is with their injurious influence 
upon the currency we are at present 
concerned, and this can never cease as 
long as joint stock banks are permitted 
to issue paper money, no matter how 
perfect their constitution may be in 
every other respect. 

The effects of rival banks of issue on 
the fluctuations of trade may be thus 
briefly described. When trade is pros- 
perous, and prices are high, the cur- 
rency of the country will bear some 
addition to be made to it without being 
thereby depreciated. Each bank will 
struggle that this addition shall proceed 
from its own issues, and for this pur- 
pose will discount more paper upon 
more liberal terms than before. From 
this conduct of the banks, trade will 
receive an additional, an unnatural, but 
a temporary impetus. Manufacturers 
and merchants will make and import a 
larger quantity of goods for which they 
anticipate a speedy sale upon credit, at 
the same time purchasers are more 
ready to give bills, as they are confident 
that when the bills come to maturity 
they can easily procure money to pay 
them fromthe banks. While this state 
of things continues, all is prosperous, 
and the banks in particular make large 
profits from the quantity of bills which 
they discount. The circulation is full 
to overflowing. But the exchanges 


gradually turn and become adverse, the 
stock of gold in the banker's hands 
rapidly diminishes. Every bank is 
obliged to contract its discounts often 
very abruptly, and is happy if by such 
a course it can avert the impending 
ruin. But this conduct, although it 
may save the banks, is necessarily fol- 
lowed by a paralysis of trade, and 
general public distress. Those who 
expected with confidence to fulfil their 
engagements by getting their bills dis. 
counted are disappointed, and are 
either reduced to insolvency or obliged 
at great loss to force an immediate sale 
of their goods in a dull and overstocked 
market. The public scarcely able to 
fulfil their existing engagements, are 
unwilling to euter upon new ones,— 
Most people then discover that during 
the excitement, they purchased a 
greater quantity of goods than they can 
either dispose of, or afford to keep on 
hands. Money becomes every day 
more scarce, and goods fall in value 
with still greater rapidity. The de- 
pression of trade makes that amount of 
currency redundant, which in ordinary 
times would not be more than sufficient 
to conduct the exchanges of the com. 
munity, The demand for gold there- 
fore continues for exportation, some 
of the worst conducted banks are 
unable to withstand the pressure, they 
stop payment, then a public panic 
arises, and gold is demanded for hoard- 
ing as well as exportation. To this 
latter demand there is no limit. The 
demand for gold for exportation ceases 
as soon as the currency is sufficiently 
contracted, for the exchanges then 
must turn ; but the demand for gold for 
hoarding proceeds with augmented ra- 
pidity, it is like an epidemic, one man 
runs to the bank for gold, because he 
sees his neighbour do the same, and 
this demand may continue as long as a 
bank note remains in the hands of the 
public. Itis like the plague, or any other 
infectious disease which may cease of 
itself, although no human power can 
arrest its progress. In this general 
calamity the poorest are overwhelmed, 
the wealthy alone survive the shock.— 
After a few months trade recommences 
and is conducted for some time with 
considerable caution : confidence gra- 
dually revives ; the banks increase their 
issues ; trade becomes more lively, and 
then the former events occur in the 
same order as before ; and as long as 


rival banks are permitted to make paper 
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money, there will be a perpetual vicis- 
situde of trade in nearly the following 
order. 
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The period of this circle is about five 
ears, but the calamity has hitherto 
een mitigated by the assistance which 
the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Ireland have been able to give to other 
banks in seasons of public distress. 

But, if to avoid those evils, it is 
necessary that one great institution 
should possess the means of regulating 
the circulation of the metropolitan 
district directly, and that of the rest of 
Ireland indirectly, it follows as a 
necessary consequence that this insti- 
tution should be no other than the 
present Bank of Ireland. It is a body 
already in existence, and long accus- 
tomed to exercise with discretion those 
“ea which we contend must be 
odged somewhere. Its paid-up capital 
exceeds the amount of the capitals 
of all the other banks in Ireland 
combined.* Its notes have never fallen 
into discredit, and have been so well 
executed as to defy the arts of the 
forger. In seasons of alarm, it feels no 
apprehension for its own safety and is 


able, and has proved itself willing to 
afford assistance to other banks. It is 
to Dublin, all that the Bank of England 
is to London, and comparing the two 
banks, and the two countries, the Bank 
of Ireland will not suffer by the com- 
parison. This last statement may ap- 
pear almost a paradox to those who are 
aware of the great wealth of the Bank 
of England, and of the prudence of its 
directors, and yet we shall prove the fact 
by reference to authentic documents, 
and without offering any disparagement 
tothe Bank of England, we assert that 
the Bank of Ireland need not shrink 
from a comparison with that powerful 
and wealthy body. We shall have 
occasion at the same time to notice the 
charges that have been made aguinst 
the Bank of Ireland, and the nature of 
the evidence brought forward to oppose 
a renewal of its charter. 


In the first place, let us compare the 
capitals of those two great banks. The 
capital of the Bank of England is 
£14,553,000 vide report 1833, Q. 44? 
J. Horsley Palmer. That of the Bank 
of Ireland is £3,000,000 of the late 
Irish currency or £2,769,230 sterling 
(report 1837, Appendix P. 148) being 
about one-fifth part of the capital of 
the Bank of England, and no one 
pretends that the relative wealth and 
trade of the two countries is not in a 
much greater proportion than five to 
one on the side of England. Our 
readers are aware that at the time of 
the union the contributions of the two 
countries to the public revenue was 
fixed at the proportion of 17 to 2 or 8-5 
to 1, that being supposed to be the 
proportion of the relative capabilities of 
the two: kingdoms, and that since the 
union England has contributed in a 
much greater proportion, The trade 
of England is more than twenty times 
that of Ireland, and if instead of com- 





* The returns made to Parliament give us the following list of all the Joint Stock 
Banks in Ireland with their respective paid up capitals. Hibernian Bank 250,0002 ; 


Provincial do. 491,780/. ; Northern do, 122,275; Belfast do. 125,000. ; Agricul- 
tural &c. do, 352,789/. ; National Bank, English proprietors, 245,575. ; Do, Irish 
proprietors, 166,262/. ; Royal Bank 199,275/.; Southern Bank 50,000/.; Total 
2,002,956. Of the above, the Southern Bank has failed since the return was made, 
and the Agricultural and Commercial Bank stopped payment for a time, and lost by 
bad debts and mismanagement about 100,000/. of its capital. Besides, many of those 
banks are proprietors of several of their own shares, which comes to the same thing as 
if those shares had never existed, and occasions a deduction to that amount from their 
real capital, so that we may fairly compute that the paid up capital of all the joint 
stock banks in Ireland does not amount to one million. The paid up capital of the 
Bank of Ireland is 3,000,000/. late currency, and its capital including buildings, ma- 
chinery, &c., and reserved profits, has been computed at nearly once and 4 balf that sum. 
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paring the kingdoms we compare the 
twocapital cities, the same disproportion 
will be found to exist. Thus if we 
compare the capitals of the two great 
national banks with the wants of the 
two countries, the advantage will be 
found on the side of the Bank of 
Ireland. But asit is admitted that the 
capital of the Bank of England is fully 
equal to the duties it has to perform, 
and is an ample guarantee for its 
solvency under any circumstances, we 
may safely predicate the same thing 
respecting the Bank of Ireland. 

This undoubted solvency of the Bank 
of Ireland, the capability of instanta- 
neously meeting any demand that is 
likely to be made upon it, is the 
greatest merit which it can possibly 
possess as a national bank, and it seems 
to be universally admitted. Its greatest 
enemies have not ventured to deny 
that it deserves this praise. Thus Mr. 
Pim to Q. 446, “ I never knew either 
the bank of Ireland or bank of Eng- 
land paper discredited.” And again Mr. 
Wilson, report 1838 to Q. 1058. 


“The public at large seem perfectly 
well satistied with the Bank of Ireland 
note, and never in any panic that I 
recollect, or have heard of, has there 
been the slightest discredit thrown upon 
the Bank of Ireland note, the public have 
been in all cases willing to receive the 
Bank of Ireland note.” Q. 1060, «« Has 
there ever beenanyrun upon you? A, 
Not of any signification,” 


Again Mr. Needham, one of the 
directors of the Royal Bank, a rival 
establishment, gives this evidence, re- 
port 1838, Q. 1714, 


“«« Have you ever considered whether it 
would be expedient in any future altera- 
tion of the law, that the Bank of Ireland 
note should be made a legal tender in 
Ireland, in the same way in which a Bank 
of England note is made a legal tender in 
England 2” A. “TI should think it a 
very desirable regulation.” Q. 1718, 
« Have you ever known a Bank of 
Ireland note practically discredited in 
Ireland?” A. Never. Q.1716, “ You 
have never heard of any such?” « A, 
NEVER.” 


Next in importance to the solvency 
of the bank which issues a note is its 
security from forgery. What avails it 
to the public that the note if good is 
sure to be paid, if they cannot feel 
tolerably sure that the note which is 
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offered tothem is a goodone. It must 
be received with caution and distrust ; 
whereas paper, to fulfil properly the 
functions of money, should be received 
without fear or hesitation by all classes 
of society, so that every man may 
readily know what he possesses. It is 
not, indeed, easy to compute to what 
extent forgery is carried in either 
country, but the relative extents in 
England and Ireland may be thus 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy.— 
The end of a forged note’s career is 
generally to be presented at the bank 
for payment. The person who is so 
unfortunate as to receive a forged note 
is not likely to be satisfied with any 
unauthorized individual's assertion that 
it is forged: he will take the first 
convenient opportunity of presenting it 
to the bank before he puts up with the 
loss. The number of forged notes, 
therefore, presented for payment at the 
bank will give some idea of the total 
number of forgeries; and as there is no 
reason to suppose that the proportion 
of those presented to those which are 
not presented is different in the two 
countries, we may fairly assume that the 
relative number of forged notes pre- 
sented for payment in the two countries 
is a just criterion of the propotional 
extent to which forgery prevails in 
each. We have returns of such pre- 
sentations. In report 1833, Appendix, 
No. 62, is “an account of forgeries 
of Bank Notes discovered to be forged, 
by presentation for payment or other- 
wise.” This return extends only to the 
preceding four years, and from it we 
find that in those four years there were 
3,289 forged notes discovered, of which 
the nominal value was £9,834. This 
return relates solely to the Bank of 
England notes. But in report 1837, 
appendix No.8, there is “ an account 
of forgeries of the Bank of Ireland 
notes discovered to be forged, by 
presentation for payment, or otherwise, 
during the last four years.” From this 
return it appears that in those four 
years there were 597 forged notes, and 
that their nominal value was £757 10s. 
Thus the loss which the public sustained 
by forgery of Bank of Ireland notes 
is not one-twelfth of that caused by 
forgery of Bank of England notes.— 
But if the notes had been equally well 
engraved in both countries, the loss in 
each ought to have been in proportion 
to the circulation which in England 
was on an average £19,900,000, and in 
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Ireland £2,700,000, or more than one- 
sixth. Thus a person receiving a sum 
in apparent Bank of England notes 
incurs twice as much risk of suffering 
from forgery as if the same sum had 
been paid to him in nominal Bank of 
Ireland notes. And yet, the circum- 
stances of the two countries are more 
favourable to forgeries in Jreland.— 
Small notes are always most apt to be 
forged, because people are less cautious 
in receiving them ; and in Ireland the 
circulation of small notes, that is, of 
notes under £5 in value, exceeded one 
nillion, while in England the circulation 
of such notes was only about three 
hundred thousand pounds. It was of 
the small notes, almost exclusively, that 
the forgeries were committed in Ireland. 
There were 1369 forged Bank of Eng- 
land notes of £5 and upwards during 
four years, and during an equal period, 
only one Bank of Ireland note of £5 
or upwards was forged, viz: a solitary 
£10 note, which was detected in the 
year 1834. The evidence given in 
the reports clearly shows what indeed 
is matter of public notoriety, that this 
security of the public from forgery of 
Bank of Ireland notes is owing to the 
skill and ingenuity with which they 
have been executed, and may, there- 
fore, be placed to the credit of the 
Bank of Ireland as an instance of the 
good conduct of the directors. 

As to the amount of the Bank of Ire- 
land circulation, it is sufficient for the 
wants of the country, and yet not redun- 
dant. This follows from the fact that very 
little gold circulates, which would not 
be the case if the Bank of Ireland 
circulation was deficient, and that there 
is no demand for gold, which would be 
the case if it were redundant. Thus, 
as a bank of issue, the Bank of Ireland 
fulfils its duty to the public in the most 
perfect manner, keeping it constantly 
supplied with a circulation, neither de- 
ficient nor redundant, of notes payable 
on demand by a body of unquestion- 
able solvency, and with a security from 
forgery which the Bank of England 
has been unable to procure for her 
notes. 

With respect to the accommodation 
afforded to the trading interests, and 
to the public at large by those two 
institutions, it is not difficult to show 
that the Bank of Ireland will not 
suffer from the comparison, whether 
the accommodation which it affords is 
compared with the necessities of the 
Vou. XV. 
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country or the available resources of 
the bank. In making this comparison, 
however, we by no means imply that 
the excellence of a national bank is to 
be estimated by the quantity of mer- 
cantile paper which it discounts. On 
the contrary, its more important duties 
require that it should not discount near 
so much in proportion to its capital as 
other banks may do with comparative 
safety ; but as a charge has been made 
against the Bank of Ireland of not 
discounting enough, we shall meet this 
charge in the first instance by compar- 
ing its conduct in this respect with 
that of the Bank of England. It ap- 
pears from Report, 1833, Appendix, 
No. 45, that the average amount of 
bills and notes under discount at the 
Bank of England during the four 
years preceding the return was about 
£2,500,000 ; and bya similar return 
from the Bank of Ireland, it appears 
that the average amount of bills and 
notes under discount by the latter bank 
for the same four years amounts to 
£2,800,000. See Report, 1837, Ap- 
pendix, No. 23. Thus the returns 
ae that the Bank of Ireland abso- 
utely discounts a greater amount of 
bills than the Bank of England! It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it dis- 
counts much more than the other rela- 
tively to the trade of the country and 
the resources of the Bank. Indeed 
we believe, that in ordinary times the 
Bank of Ireland could not discount 
much more than it does, without mate- 
rially endangering its power of per- 
forming its other duties. By doing so, 
the proprietors of bank stock might 
receive a greater dividend, but the 
security of the public would be sacri- 
ficed to their private interests. The 
duties of the bank of issue are thus 
described by J. Horsley Palmer in his 
auswer to question 198, Report, 1833: 


« The Bank of England is required to 
provide a requisite supply of paper money 
for the average circulation of the sphere 
in which it acts, and to uphold public and 
private credit when called upon. When 
commercial credit is affected, it is in such 
times that the credit of a great body like 
the Bank of England is available to 
uphold the credit of the country.” 


How could the Bank of Ireland in 
1836 have given the assistance which 
it did to other banks, if like them it 
had traded to the utmost extent of 
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its resources. In Sreport 1833, Mr 
Pierce Mahony, no particular friend of 
the Bank of Ireland, is asked, Q. 4098, 


« Are you aware that in the pro- 
gress of that pressure (viz: the pres- 
sure in 1836,) the Bank of Ireland 
interposed with the aid of its credit in 
support of the banking interest of the 
country.” A. “Yes, they did. Ac- 
cording to the best of my information, 
there were but three banks that did not 

et assistance; those were Latouche’s, 

oyle and Co's. and the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland; I mean by discounts.” 


A further proof of the exertions 
made by the Bank of Ireland, to up- 
hold the credit of the other banks is, 
that althongh the average amount of 
gold and silver coin in its chests, du- 
ring the year 1836, and the four pre- 
ceding years, exceeded 700,000/. (see 
Report 1837, Appendix No. 29,) yet 
in that year they imported about 
400,000 sovereigns. See T. Wilson’s 
answer to question 1,000, Report 1838, 
This gold was brought over to supply 
the wants of other banks. See Report 
1838. 

Answer to Q. 1071: 


« I conceive so; but I may be permit- 
ted to add, that on looking back to the 
transactions that took place during the 
panic in October and November, 1836 ; 
the displacement of gold that arose in the 
Bank of Ireland and its branches, from 
the calls unconnected with the supply of 
other banks, did not, at any one period, 


exceed 20,000/.” 


But certainly the Bank of Ireland 
could not have given this assistance to 
other bauks, if it had traded in equal 
proportion by the discount of commer- 
cial bills. On the contrary, it, too, 
would have felt the pressure, and have 
been obliged to increase tle general 
distress by reducing its discounts, and 
contracting its circulation; and other 
banks, justead of receiving the assis- 
tance for which they applied, would 
have found it, like themselves, engaged 
in an arduous struggle for mere exis- 
tence. And yet, strange to say, this 
caution of the bank, to keep the chief 
part of its resources available to meet 
every great emergency, and not to be 
seduced into an opposite line of con- 
duct by any temptation of immediate 
profit, has been made the foundation of 
a serious charge against it. 
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Tn the report of 1838 this charge is 
advanced by Mr, I, Callaghan, and 
Mr. J. Dunne: we shall examine their 
evidence, and give up the entire ques- 
tion if we fail to prove, that their an- 
swers to questions put to them by the 
committee, show a recklessness of as- 
sertion, and a sophistry of argument, 
that a radical orator would scarcel 
venture to employ in addressing a male 
at the Corn-Exchange. 


In the Report of 1838, Mr. Ignatius 
Callaghan gives the following evidence 
to show the aan of the Hiber- 
nian Bank to the Bank of Ireland, in 
proportion to its resources :— 


**Q. 1249. Can you state the average 
annual extent with which you, with a 
capital‘of 250,0002. discount bills for mer- 
chants in Dublin?” 


This question was put to him by 
Mr. O’Connell, and was thus an- 
swered; 


«I will suppose about, at a guess, 
1,250,000/. certainly, per annum—rather 
more. 

“Q. 1255. What is the average a- 
mount of your deposits ? 

«A. They are never 
100,0007. 

« Q. 1262. Are you aware to what 
extent is the average accommodation the 
Bank of Irelaud gives the public? 

“ A. I take one year, as compared with 
ours.” 

« Q. 1263. What year was that ? 

« A, 1836; and they discounted for 
the public, in Dublin, 4,078,000/.” 

“Q 1264, What do you estimate their 
capital at ? 

“A. I calculate their capital at 
7,000,000. in this way: they had, in 
issue, between the issue and the deposits, 
the public money lodged with them, they 
had 7,000,000. over and above their ca- 
pital. With that 7,000,000/. or therea- 
bouts, they discounted 40,78,000 in the 
year. We, with 250,000, discounted one- 
third of that.” 


down to 


The reader has probably remarked 
already one error in this calculation. 
While Mr. I. Callaghan very properly 
considers the deposits in the Bank of 
Ireland to be part of their available 
means of discount, he omits to take 
the deposits in his own bank into con- 
sideration. These he had stated to 
exceed 100,000/.; and, therefore, he 
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should have stated 350,000/. instead of 
250,000/, to be the means with which 
his bank had discounted such an a- 
mount of bills. This error makes the 
result of his calculation wrong in the 
proportion of 7 ta 5, We presume 
that this error arose from inadvertence, 
but there are two other gross mistakes 
in the above extract fram his evidence, 
for which it is not so easy to account. 


Dublin Bills, 
4,078,554/. 1,319,855). 

With this return before his eyes, is 
it not extraordinary that Mr. Ignatius 
Callaghan should state the first number 
as being the amount of discounts done 
by the Bank of Ireland in that year. 
It is not pretended that equal accom- 
modation is not given to trade, whe- 
ther thé bill discounted be English or 
Irish. When a Dublin merchant ex- 
ports wool to England, and receives a 
bill in exchange, the Bank, by dis- 
counting it, enables him to buy more 
wool in the country, and promotes its 
trade fully as much as if the bill were 
drawn by one Dublin man upon ano- 
ther ; and much more than if it were a 
country gentleman’s bill, which, gene- 
rally, is a mere kite, drawn for his ac- 
commodation. We might refer to the 
evidence of Mr. Callaghan respec- 
ting the value of the protested bills in 
the possession of the Hibernian Bank, 
for proof that it discounts many bills 
of this worthless character, 

But we have not done with Mr. 
Callaghan’s mistakes, When he made 
a charge against the bank, found- 
ed upon an alleged disproportion be- 
tween its works and its capabilities, he 
puts an the side of its capabilities, or 
means of discounting, all its cireulation 
and deposits, whether at the head bank, 
or at its branches ; it was therefore ne- 
cessury, in common justice, to give 
credit to the bank for all its discounts 
in the country, as well as in Dublin. 
It is almost absurd to charge the bank 
with half a million of paper, which it 
issues in Cork, and to say, here is an 
issue with which the bank might have 
disevunted bills ; and yet to neglect to 
take into consideration the very bills, 
by the discount of which that paper 
got into circulation; and yet this is 
what Mr. Callaghan has done, for 
he refers merely to the amount of Irish 
bills discounted in Dublin, although he 
had before him the return of the 
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He evidently takes his statement of 
the Bank of Ireland discounts in the 
year 1836, from the Report of 1887, 
Appendix No. 25, which gives “an 
account of the total amount of Dublin, 
English, and Seotch bills discounted in 
Dublin, by the Bank of Ireland, du- 
ring the year 1836." This return is 
given in a tabular form, thus: 


Total. 
84,8524 5,483,2612 
amount of bills discounted that year by 
the branch banks, (Report 1837, Ap- 
pendix, p, 152,) whieh proved that the 
branch banks discounted 7,586,700. 
Thus the returns showed, that instead 
of 4,078,000/. the statement of Mr, 
Callaghan, the Bank of Ireland dis- 
counted the amount of 18,069,961/. 
We acquit Mr. Callaghan of any inten- 
tion to deceive the committee by those 
gross misstatements ; we are sure he is 
fully capable of making them by mis- 
take. His evidence, however, remind-' 
ed us of an anecdote of the first Lord 
Norbury. This nobleman called upon 
a tradesman, in whose bill he had de-’ 
tected many overcharges, and the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

Lord N.—Mr, S. I find 21 mistakes 
in your bill. 

Mr, S.—Indeed !—I] am very sarry, 
but I will take care to correct them, 

Lord N.—Well: here you have 
charged me with this, which I paid for 
last year. You have overcharged me 
for this. You have charged me with 
this, which I returned to you; and 
with this, which I never got; and here 
is the same thing charged twice to me, 
and several other wrong items. 

Mr. S —Well, my Lord, I shall eor- 
rect them all; they were quite unin- 
tentionul on my part—mere mistakes, 


Lord N.—So | shoyld have thought, 
indeed, Mr. S. iy any one of them had 
been in my favour. — 

Perhaps we have said enough to 
show how little weight is due to Mr. 
Callaghan’s evidence on the subject 
of banking, but we shall give a few 
more specimens of it, that we may 
answer every charge which he has 
made against the Bunk of Ireland; 


« Q. 1146 Does that show a profit 
and loss account ? 
(‘The question referred to the manner 
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in which the account of profit and loss 
was kept by the Hibernian Bank. ] 

“A. It is in another form: in fact we 
have now a considerable surplus ; as well 
as My memory serves me, it has the assets 
of the company, and then the public lia- 
bilities. Those two are added together : 
our capital is deducted—our paid-up 
250,000—and the balance appears as the 
profits of the company.” 


This is as if a man were to add his 
debts and his credits together, in order 
to compute his wealth. Any person 
in the least degree acquainted with ac- 
counts, will at once perceive, that for 
the object proposed, the liabilities 
ought to have been added to the origi- 
nal capital, and the sum deducted from 
the assets. 


“ Q. 1164, What is the amount of 
dividends you have paid half-yearly ? 

“ A, At the rate of four per cent per 
annum—two per cent, half-yearly. 

«“ Q. 1165, That, of course, is only on 
the paid-up capital ? 

“A. Yes: the same rate the Bank of 
Ireland is now paying ; as I hold it, their 
stock of 100/. is quoted in the market as 
upwards of 200/. and eight per cent. per 
annum what they pay.” 


This gentleman does not perceive, 
that the market price has nothing to 
do with the matter, as it is necessarily 
proportional to the dividend. 

We come now to a very serious 
charge made against the bank of Ire- 
land, in which Mr. Callaghan and 
Mr. Dunne appear to have joined. 
We cannot distinguish their evidence, 
nor is it material. They were both 
directors of the Hibernian bank, sent 
over to London to give evidence to 

revent the renewal of the bank of 
Treland charter, or as it is thus stated 
in answer to a question put by Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Q. 1207.—“ You have come over 
here as a deputation to prevent the 
renewal of the charter, or monopoly ? 

A.—* Yes; and as the chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated we should be exa- 
mined, we have stayed in London to be 
examined.” 

They charged the bank of Ireland 
with something like a conspiracy to put 
down all other banking establishments by 
unfair means. They only venture, how- 
ever, to state one fact in support of this 
charge; and Mr. Callaghan’s anxi- 
ety to bring forward this fact was so 


great, that he first mentions it in 
answer to a question on which it has 
not the slightest bearing. 


Q. 1222.“ There have been altera- 
tions in the law by subsequent statutes? 

A.—*“ There have; but we have not 
got any of the advantages promised to 
us, for the subsequent statutes do not 
relieve us at all, The Hibernian bank, 
dealing in English bills, sent a docket 
to the bank, and in a whimsical way 
they were refused, just previous to the 
panic; it was for several thousands; the 
answer we got back was, that no paper 
would be done at a longer date than 
twenty-one days; it was a sudden order 
of the bank of Ireland board.” 

Q. 1224, By a docket, you mean a 
number of bills sent in to be discounted? 

A.—“ Yes, I do.” 

And in answer to 

Q. 1318.—* With regard to our own 
bank, we sent there, (i.e. to the bank of 
Ireland,) and they refused to discount 
some bills which we tendered for discount, 
not for our own immediate wants, but to 
supply the wants of others; other banks 
that we were doing for at the moment; 
the monopoly of the bank at that time 
injured those banks very considerably. 

Q. 1319,—* You were agents for some 
of the country banks. 

A.—* Yes. 

Q. 1320.—“ For what ? 

A.—*“ Two Belfast banks. 

Q. 13821.—« Joint-stock banks? 

A.—* Yes, 

Q. 1322.—« Resident in Belfast? 

A.—* Yes. 

Q. 1323.—« Were you obliged to cease 
accommodating by reason of any thing 
that occurred between you and the bank 
of Ireland? 

A.——“ Yes, we were; and if we had 
got some small accommodation from the 
bank of Ireland at that time, it would 
have prevented a great deal of the panic, 
and the injury that afterwards occurred 
from the want of that accommodation. 

Q. 1324,—“ What security did you 
tender on behalf of the Belfast banks 
which they rejected ? 

A.—“ First-rate bills; the first class 
of English bills, banker’s bills, 

Q. 1325.—“ With more than one 
name on them? 

A.—* Probably ten or twelve names 
on them, with the very first security; 
they were the first class of bills. 

Q, 1826.—« They peremptorily refused 
to discount ? 

A.—“ They kept the docket one entire 
day, and our secretary was so certain of 
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accommodation being granted to the 
Hibernian bank, that although it is custo- 
mary for merchants and traders to send to 
the bank for an answer at one o'clock, 
our secretary thought that it was so un- 
likely that they would refuse to discount 
the bills we had sent, that he omitted or 
neglected to send for an answer, and at 
a late hour in the day, four o'clock, he 
heard the bills were refused to be dis- 
counted. 

Q. 1328.—“ Twenty-four hours was 
a matter of life and death to your corres- 
pondents, then? 

A.—* Certainly; if they were dis- 
counted that day it would have beenjof 
material use, and have prevented us from 
refusing to continue paying their orders 
and notes, which were payable at our 
bank, 

Q. 1329.— What was the reason as- 
signed by the bank of Ireland for the 
refusal, when it came? 

A.—* They said, for the future they 
would not discount any bills of a longer 
date than twenty-one days. 

Q. 1330—« What was the length of 
time these bills had to run? 

A.—* I should think about thirty days 
—from thirty to thirty-five days. 

Q. 1331.— Was the limitation of 
twenty-one days a newrule which the 
Bank of Ireland made at that particular 
moment ? 

A.—* Yes; but they only announced 
it that evening. 

Q. 1335.—« At last the Bank of Ire- 
land was forced to meet the alarm by a 
large advance ? 

A.—“ They advanced to the other 
establishments two or three days after, 
and they discounted other bills for us. 
(Mr. Callaghan.) The bank afterwards 
gave the accommodation which they re- 
fused, and which, if they had given two 
or three days earlier, the panic would not 
have happened. 

Q. 1338.—“ How do you account for 
the refusal of the bank that day? How 
do you account for it in your own mind? 

A. “Ido not know what answer to 
give to that, except that they certainly 
increased the panic; I do not know what 
reason they had for doing it. (Mr. Cal- 
laghan.) Public opinion was saying for 
a week, or a fortnight, or a month before 
that the Bank of Ireland was limiting 
its discounts, with a view of crushing all 
other banking concerns; that was the 
public voice distinctly through Dublin. 

Q. 1430,.—« What was the nature of 
the serious effect which was produced on 
the banks that continued solvent ? 

A.—* We did businéss for two as sol- 
vent banks as any in Ireland, not except- 
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ing the Bank of Ireland itself. _ Their 
notes were payable at our office in 
Dublin; and we wished to give them 
without interference with that accommo- 
dation which we would give our Dublin 
friends, all the support in such a crisis 
that was necessary, and certainly did put 
in bills to the Bank of Ireland of such a 
class they were as good as any in the 
world. They had, perhaps, the first-rate 
names in London on them; they had our 
bank indorsed on them, and they had the 
Northern Banks endorsed on them, and 
all their proprietors, and some of the first 
characters in Ireland, and most whimsically 
theyturned them back on us, and we should 
not have complained if we had got a 
week’s notice of such a thing, nor would 
the Northern Banks have stopped: for 
immediately when those were refused we 
stopped paying the notes of the Northern 
banks; it was only for a day; they 


did not fail ; they proved their stability, for 
they quitted connexion with us immedi- 
ately, which showed their independence 
more than any thing I can mention,” 


Such is the account given of the 
transaction by the directors and depu- 
tation of the Hibernian Bank. Their 
evidence is liable to several serious 
observations which will prove that 
very little reliance can be placed on it, 
In the first place, for the purpose of 
implying a charge against the Bank of 
Ireland of having caused the panic, 
they allege that the transaction was 
just previous to the panic, whereas 
their evidence proves that it was when 
the panic was at its height, “ when 
twenty-four hours was a matter of life 
or death,” when the Hibernian Bank, 
which generally keeps a reserve of 
cash to the amount of £100,000, was 
unable without assistance to pay the 
notes of the northern banks for one 
day longer ; and when those northern 
banks were reduced to send their best 
bills to Dublin for re-discount, not 
having cash to remit to their Dublin 
agents. Again, the secretary was so 
certain that the bills would not be 
refused, that he did not take the trou- 
ble of sending for an answer at the 
usual hour, although time was of such 
vital importance, and yet for some time 
it had been publicly known that the bank 
was limiting ils discounts for the purpose 
of crushing all other banks. Whatever 
may be the true account of the trans- 
action, it is plain that the one given by 
those gentlemen is not it; for their 
statement is palpably absurd and incon- 
sistent. 
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We may, however, arrive at the 
truth, by comparing the evidence con- 
tained in different parts of the re- 

orts. The overtrading which pre- 
vailed through the early part of the 
year 1836, led to a demand for gold, 
and in consequence, the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of Ireland were 
obliged to contract their issues. Se- 
yeral joint stock banks, however, pre- 
ferring immediate profit to security, 
instead of following the same course, 
increased their issues to take advan+ 
tage of the opening left by the dimi+ 
nished circulation of the great banks. 
They eoon felt the consequence of 
their imprudence, and in Ireland the 
majority of joint stock banks became 
unable to fulfil their engagements with- 
out applying for assistance to the Bank 
of Ireland. Assistatice in such a case 
wan hevet be gratited as @ matter of 
course. The general rule of the Bank 
of England and of the Bank of Ire- 
land is not to discount bills for banks 
of issue. The reason of the rule is 
manifest. The bills held by an ordinary 
Merchant are given to him in payment 
of his goods. They represent a debt 
due to him. When he gets them dis- 
counted by the bank it is no sign that 
he is overtrading, since he is merely, as 
it were, receiving present payment for 
the goods which he has sold, But the 
case is ote different when bills are 
presented for re-discount by a bank of 
issue. They do not represent any 
debt due to such bank; they were 
merely given to it in exchange for its 
own paper. They are, as it were, 
accommodation bills. Accordingly, 
the system of re-discounting by banks 
of issue is generally condemned as 
imprudent and dangerous. On looking 
to the index to the report of 1837, aud 
title “ rediscounting bills of exchange,” 
we find only one witness connected 
with a joint stock bank of issue defend- 
ing it as prudent and safe, That wit- 
ness was Mr. Cassels, director of the 
northern and central banking company 
of England, which, adopted that sys- 
tem very extensively. And mark the 
result. The northern and central 
banking company has since failed, 
with a tremendous loss to the pro- 
prietors, although it commenced business 
only a few years before with a paid up 
capital of £711,860. When a bank 
which does not usually re-discount is 
obliged to resort to this mode of rais- 
ing money, it indicates either that the 


bank has been guilty of great over- 
trading, or that there is a great and 
unusual demand for gold. In either 
case, the Bank of Ireland ought to be 
very cautious in issuing notes in ex+ 
change for the bills on the bank, since 
it is pretty certain that the notes so 
a will be quickly returned. If the 
Bank of Ireland were to discount the 
bills of all other banks merely because 
they were good bills, it would have no 
control over its own issues, and should 
be obliged to bear all the loss and 
danger consequent upon the over- 
trading of other banks. 

However, not a8 an ordinary com- 
mercial transaction for the sake of 
profit, but as an extraordinary exertion 
made for the public interest, the Bank 
of Ireland, like the Bank of England, 
does afford assistance to other banks 
in times of public panic, when such 
assistance is necessarily productive of 
the greatest inconvenience to itself. 
While its policy is to contract its 
issues, it is obliged to enlarge them to 
prevent other banks from failing. But 
or the reasons we have just given, this 
accommodation cannot be given in the 
ordinary manner by discounting a 
docket of bills. For its own security, 
the bank of Ireland is entitled and 
obliged to impose such terms on the 
bank calling for assistance, as will pre- 
vent it from continuing to overtrade, 
and thus to neutralize the bank's more 
discreet conduct. Accordingly, it is 
an inflexible rule of the Bank of Ire- 
land, and of the Bank of England, 
that assistance can only be given toa 
bank of issue upon special application, 
and a conference to learn the amount 
of assistance required, and to state the 
terms on which it can be given. But 
when the northern banks were in such 
distress as to be compelled to resort 
for assistance to the Bank of Ireland, 
their Dublin agent, the Hibernian 
Bank, (it is to be hoped through ig- 
norance,) instead of making a special 
‘application in the proper manner, 
merely sent up a docket of bills for 
discount, as if it were an ordinar 
commercial transaction. Those bills 
were at once refused, not on account 
of any rule about twenty-one days, 
for it is probable that the date of the bills 
had-nothing to do with the matter ; but 
on account of the general well known 
tule not to discount any bills bearing 
the indorsement of a bank of issue. 
As to the delay of twenty-four hours, 
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the Bank of Ireland was. not in fault. 
According to the evidence, the bills 
were not sent for until four o’clock. 
Therefore they were not sent in until 
after the hours of business the preced- 
ing day. Being sent in as an ordinary 
docket, they could not have attracted 
any attention, or been even looked 
at, until discount hours, when the di- 
rectors of the Hibernian Bank could 
at once have learned their fate, if they 
had not been so negligent as to delay 
sending for an answer until four o’clock, 
at a period when time was of such 
importance. The northern banks 
showed that they knew where the 
blame lay; for they resented the igno- 
rance and negligence of the Hibernian 
Bank, by dismissing it from the 
agency; and they applied in the 
usual and proper manner to the Bank 
of Ireland, and received the assistance 
which they required. The amount of 
this assistance is stated by Mr. Wilson, 
report 1838, No. 892. On that occa- 
sion 


«The Belfast banking company re- 
ceived aid to the extent of £103,000; the 
Ulster banking company received assist- 
ance to the extent of £60,000; the Hi- 
bernian joint stock banking company in 
Dublin received aid to the extent of 
£21,000.” 


In all £184,000. As they had to 
pay interest, we may presume that they 
did not receive greater advances than 
they required ; and is it not absurd to 
suppose that in that time of pressure 
the Bank of Ireland could have ad- 
vanced such a sum to new customers 
without further inquiry than merely 
looking at the bills which were ten- 
dered for security. We have now 
done with the evidence of Messrs. 
Dunne and Callaghan; and we trust 
that if they venture again to appear 
before a committee on banking, they 
will be more cautious in their asser- 
tions, 

At the imminent risk of being tedi- 
ous, we shall examine the only remain- 
ing charge that has been made against 
the conduct of the Bank of Ireland.— 
This charge deserves more considera- 
tion, as it proceeds from a witness of 
much higher character than the two 
whom we have just dismissed. Mr. 


Pim in his evidence (report 1838, Nos. 
378 to 385,) attributes the panic in 
1836 to the conduct of the Bank of 
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Ireland in continuing to discount at a 

low rate for some time after the Bank 

of England had raised their rate. This 

charge appears to be reasonable, and 
yet in reality it is not. The only effect 

which an alteration in the rate of dis- 

count has upon the public is by its 

tendency to increase the demand for 

discounts, and thus to lead to an over 
issue ; but the amount of notes under 
circulation, and of bills under discount 
remaining the same, the rate at which 
those bills were discounted is a matter 
with which -the public has not the 
slightest concern. The higher the rates, 
the more profit the bank makes of the 
transaction, but besides the individual 
merchant who sends in his bill, ahd the 
bank which gives him money for it, no 
other mortal is concerned in the rate 
demanded for discount. When the 
bank increases its charge for discount 
it is for the purpose of diminishing its 
circulation with the least possiblé in- 
convenience to the public, by ceasing 
to discount for those Lk will not pay the 
increased rate, and who thus shew that 
they are not in great want of accom- 
modation. The argument therefore, 
that the low rate of discount continued 
by the Bank of Ireland caused the 
panic, is entirely founded upon the pre- 
sumption that the low rate of discount 
led to an increase of bills in the bank, 
and to an increased circulation through 
the country. But the presumption 
ceases when the fact can be ascertained, 
and the returns indisputably shew that 
during the year 1836 the circulation of 
the bank, and the amount of bills under 
discount were much less than during 
any preceding year. In consequence 
of this prudent reserve on the part of 
the Bank of Ireland, the panic was in 
fact much less felt here than in Eng- 
Jand. The fact is well known, and it is 
distinctly stated by Mr. Mahony, re- 
port 1837, No, 4097. 


“During that time there were very 
considerable commercial difficulties felt.” 
A. “ There were very considerable diffi- 
culties felt, but comparing the difficulties 
in Dublin at the time with what they 
were in England, they were not at all so 
great.” 


We freely admit that the low rate of 
discount if it had not been inevitable 
would have been imprudent on the part 
of the bank, since it would have been a 
voluntary surrender of a part of the 
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profit to which it would have been 
entitled, but it appears by the evidence 
of Mr. Wilson, report 1838, No, 881, 
that this low rate was only upon Eng- 
lish bills. This may be thus accounted 
for. The discount of an English bill 
is in fact a double transaction, it is 
partly a case of purchase, partly one of 
discount. So far as the bill is payable 
ata distant place, it is a case of pur- 
chase depending upon the rate of 
exchange between the two countries, 
so far as it is payable at a future pe- 
riod, it is a case of discount depending 
upon the rate of interest in Ireland. 

hese two rates may increase, or coun- 
teract, or even neutralize each other’s 
influence, and it is a familiar practice 
among merchants to measure the rate of 
exchange, not by a certam percentage, 
but by the number of days which a bill 
on England may have to run, and yet 
sell at par. Thus if a bill on London 
having fifteen days to run will pass in 
Dublin as cash, the par of exchange with 
London is said to be fifteen days, and 
this if the rate of interest be four per 
cent., is equivalent to the exchange 
being 3s. 4d. per cent. in favour of 
London. This small exchange would 
have a great effect upon the rate of 
discount of a bill ; it would reduce the 
discount on an English bill having one 
hundred and twenty days to run, from 
four to three and a-half per cent., or 
from four to three per cent. if it 
had only sixty days to run, There 
have been periods when the bank 
allowed for the exchange by subtract- 
ing a certain number of days from 
the period which the bill had to run, 
and charging discount only for the 
difference: thus, if they considered ten 
days to be the par of exchange, they 
would receive a bill on London, ha- 
ving eighty days to run, and charge 
discount as if it had only seventy days 
to run: but it is evidently the same 
thing whether a bill for eighty days is 
discounted at three and a-half per 
cent. or whether four per cent. is 
charged, with an allowance that the bill 
has only seventy days to run. The 
low rate at which English bills are dis- 
counted has no tendeucy to draw gold 
from Ireland, but the contrary. Those 
bills are received in exchange for Irish 
goods, which are exported at greater 
profit when the bills received in ex- 
change for them are discounted on mo- 
derate terms. The payment of those 
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bills brings gold into Ireland, and thus 
turns the exchange in our favour. 

With respect to the disposal of En- 
glish bills, the Bank of Ireland adopts 
a practice which is found very conve- 
nient to the public, and enables the di- 
rectors to form an accurate practical 
judgment of the course of exchange. 
In one of the offices of the Bank of 
Ireland a list is hung up of their En- 
glish bills having less than a month to 
run, This. list states the days when 
each bill will fall due, the place where 
it is payable, and its amount. The 
Bank of Ireland will indorse those 
bills, at par, to any one who wants 
them. This is frequently a great con- 
venience to the public, who are thus 
enabled to remit money to England 
without the expense of the stamp; and 
to the bank it affords a perfect index of 
the rate of exchange with England, 
The greater the exchange against Ire- 
land, the longer will be the period 
which those bills will have to run at 
the time when they are demanded by 
the public. An exchange favourable 
to Ireland is indicated by the short 
dates of the bills which remain in the 
possession of the bank. If, however, 
any individual finds those indorsements 
too long or inconvenient, the bank of 
Ireland is always ready to draw on the 
bank of England for any amount, at a 
small charge for exchange. 

This prudent conduct of the bank 
turned the exchanges which were 
adverse at the beginning of the year, 
to be favourable to Ireland at the close 
of it. A strong proof of this is to be 
found in the fact that the Hibernian 
bank, when wanting gold, found it 
cheaper to procure bank of England 
than bank of Ireland notes, and 
accordingly imported a large quantity 
of the former for the purpose of pay- 
ing them into the bank of Ireland, and 
obtaining gold in exchange. The 
bank of Ireland very properly defeat- 
ed this artifice by refusing to take 
bank of England paper, except at a 
charge which would be barely suffici- 
ent to defray the expense of import- 
ing gold from London. The directors 
of the Hibernian bank complained 
loudly of this, and asserted that it was 
the duty of the bank of Ireland, like 
the bank of England, to provide gold 
for all who required it. Undoubtedly 
this has been said to be their duty, 
but very inaccurately. Their duty is 
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to provide gold for those who require 
it, and who can tender in exchange 
the same value of notes of the bank at 
which the gold is required ; but it was 
never heard of before, that one bank 
should be called upon to pay the notes 
of another in gold, and yet this would 
be the effect of compelling the bank of 
Ireland to accept the bank of England 
notes at par. What would be the 
effect of making bank of England 
notes a legul tender in Ireland by the 
bank as well as to the bank, we shall 
discuss in another place. 


Trial extraordinary for High Treason and Piracy. 
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We have devoted a considerable 
space to the investigation of the con- 
duct of the bank of Ireland, because 
we considered it important that every 
charge brought against that body 
should be completely refuted, as every 
charge of misconduct or mistake sub- 
stantiated against the bank of Ireland, 
would be deemed an argument against 
the system which has hitherto prevail- 
ed in England and Ireland, of having 
the paper currency of the metropolitan 
district subject to the regulation of 
one great central bank of issue. 


TRIAL EXTRAORDINARY FOR HIGH TREASON AND PIRACY, 
FROM THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STATE TRIALS. 


«“ Walk in, gemmen, and you will see, 
Justice for Ireland as it ought to be.” 
Reminiscences of a Connaught Ranger. 


[We think it right to preface the report of this extraordinary trial with a few 
words of introduction. Mr. Fynn, the defendant, is the gentleman who wrote, 
or at least published the “Connaught Ranger” in the January number of the Uni- 
versity Magazine. A few days after the appearance of the Magazine, considerable 
excitement was created by a rumour that informations containing very serious 
charges had been lodged against Mr. Fynn. It is generally believed that the 
government did not act at first on the informations, from a wish to connive at 
the unfortunate gentleman’s escape. Of this opportunity, however, he did not 
avail himself; and on the 5th of January he was arrested by peace-officer Critie, 
on a warrant issued by Lord Phoebus Apollo, chief secretary of state. He was 
charged with various acts of piracy, and also with high treason against our Lady 
Minerva, the queen of the most ancient empire of letters, and was removed 
under a strong escort to the county jail. 


A special commission was immediately issued, directed to Sir Christopher 
North, lord chief justice of the common a. Lord Chief Justice Jeffrey; and 
Mr. Baron Rhadamanthus, which sat on Monday, the 20th of January.) 


Monday, January 20.—The learned 
judges having taken their seats on the 
bench, and a most respectable jury of 
the first men in the county having 
been sworn— 

Lorp Jerrrey proceeded in a most 
luminous speech to charge the grand 
jury. He told them that from what 
he had been informed, the bills that 
would be sent up to them would be for 
high treason and piracy. The crime 
of high treason against the monarchy 
of letters might be committed in man 
ways ; among others by an indiscri- 
minate pillage of all writers. If any 
man entertained a general design to 
rob all preceding writers of their pro- 
perty, in their words and thoughts, 
this was unquestionably treasonable, if 


carried out by any overt act, but the 
design must be a general one, other- 
wise, although piracy was a high 
crime, it did not amount to treason. 
Thus it had been held that a multitude 
assembling for the purpose of pulling 
down one house was merely a riot, yet 
if they combined for the purpose of 
pulling down all houses of a particular 
class, it amounted to a levying of war 
against the queen; they would apply 
this principle to the case before them ; 
if evidence was offered to them to 
induce them to believe that the pri- 
soner had formed a design of general 
piracy against authors, in the face of 
the protection of the monarchy of 
letters, they would find the bills for 
treason ; but if they believed his pira- 
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tical designs to extend to only one, two, 
of three, they could not find the bill 
for any offence higher than that of 
piracy. Of the lower class offence he 
would not say much. It was both by 
common and statute law, to plagiarize 
the thoughts and words of another. If 
they were led to believe that the pri- 
soner had wilfully pirated the thoughts 
of Mr. James, or Father Prout, or 
Mr. Joseph Miller, and passed them 
on the public as his own, this was a 
literary felony, called by the statute- 
law, piracy ; by the common law, pla- 
iarism ; counts would probably be 
ound in the indictment, both at com- 
mon and statute law. His lordship 
then madeé several extracts from the 
Edinburgh Review, to illustrate his 
positions, and concluded by assuring 
the grand jury that should any difficul- 
ty arise, he and his brethren should be 
at hand, to give every assistance and 
advice. 

Tae ArrorNEY-GenERAL—My 
lords and gentlemen of the jury, the 
prisoner Robert Napoleon fFynn, 
stands before you charged with the 
crimes of high treason and piracy,— 
crimes in themselves of the most enor- 
mous nature, and carried out in this 
case by overt acts of singular atrocity— 
he is charged with having entertained 
a design to satisfy the cravings of an 
inordinate and wicked ambition, and to 
gratify a morbid appetite for personal 
aggrandizement by the pillage, the 
ruthless and indiscriminate pillage of 
the Ipyal subjects of this realm, designs 
which as I shall presently show, have 
been to & certain degrée carried out 
by acts of the most revolting barbarity, 
by the wholesale plunder of the pro- 
perty of Mr. James, by the cruel 
spoliation of the aged and venerable 
Mr. Prout, and lastly by the appalling 
murder of several of the innocent off- 
spring of Mr. Joseph Miller: by the 
testimony of all the witnesses to be 
adduced these facts shall be proved— 
and further, that the crimes which I 


James's Desultory Man, Vol. II, p. 49. 
Vol, I. p. 74. 


‘ After dinner we ordered a bottle of 
Sauterne, which was marked in the carte 
at two francs ten sous. It was in a kind 
of despair that we did it, for the red wine 
was worth nothing. It came.—People 
may talk of Hocheim, and Burgundy, and 
Hermitage, and all the wines that ever 


have just enumerated were not de- 
tached and isolated acts, but each of 
them constituting part of a general and 
extended system o plunder, amounting 
to the levying of war against our 
Sovereign Lady Minerva. 

The case to be made out by the evi- 
dence which we shall adduce is simply 
this. Mr. Fynn, the defendant in this 
case, on Christmas eve, 1839, plundered 
from a child of Mr. James, commonly 
known by the name of “ The Desultory 
Man,” a pair of sheets, which after mu- 
tilating and patching he handed over 
to a gentleman of high respectability 
and known loyalty named Anthony 
Poplar, assuring him that they were the 
rightful and personal property of the 
said Robert Napoleon Fynn, and de- 
siring him to expose them for public 
sale, or if he chose to do so empowering 
him to invest himself therewith. Upon 
the same day he robbed the Rev. Mr. 
Prout—a gentleman whose age and 
sacred character would have disarmed 
any but the most inhuman robber— 
depriving him of a gem of consideras 
ble value, together with three chairs, 
which he also conveyed to the same 
Anthony Poplar with the like pre 
tences—he did not stop here—there 
are gradations in guilt—mnemo repente 


fuit turpissimus—upon the same day the 


defendant, Fynn, brutally assaulted se- 
veral of the light-hearted children of 
Joseph Miller, whom having murdered 
he carried their mangled remains to the 
said Anthony Poplar, declaring them 
to be the bodies of his own still-born 
offspring, and demanding the wages of 
a sack-em-up—/(an extraordinary sensa- 
tion followed this announcement, when 
order was restored, the Attorney-General 
resumed.) My lords and gentlemen— 
I shall proceed to lay before you a 
comparison of the property, handed by 
the unfortunate defendant, Mr, Fynn, 
to Anthony Poplar, with the goods and 
chattels of the several persons who have 
suffered by his depredations :— 


Fynn’s Connaught.Ranger, D, U. Mag. 
for January, 1840, pp. 79 & 82. 


“ After dinner we ordered a bottle of 
Sauterne, which was marked in the carte 
two francs, ten sous, It was in a kind 
of despair we did so, the red wine was so 
abominable. It came; people may talk 
of Burgundy, Hocheim, and Hermitage, 
and all the wines that ever the Rhine or 
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the Rhone or the Rhine produced, but 
never was there wine like that one bottle 
of Sauterne. It poured out as clear as 
the stream of hope ere it has been mud- 
died by disappointment, and it was as 
soft and generous as early joy ere youth 
finds out its fallacy. We drank it slowly, 
and lingered over the last glass, as if we 
had a presentiment that we should never 
meet with anything like it again. When 
it was done, quite done, we ordered ano- 
ther bottle. But no—it was not the 
same wine. We sent it away, and we 
had another—in vain—and another— 
there was no more of it to be had. 

It was like one of those days of pure 
unsophisticated happiness, that sometimes 
breaks in upon life, and leave nothing to 
be desired; that come unexpectedly— 
last their own brief space like things 
apart—and are remembered for ever.” 


“Tam fond of ruins and old buildings 
in general, not alone for their picturesque 
beauty, but for the various trains of 
thought they excite in the mind. Every 
ruin has its thousand histories; and 
could the walls but speak, what tales 
would they not tell of those antique 
times to which age has given an airy in- 
terest, like the misty softness with which 
distance robes every far object. 


“A ruin ought always to be separate 


from other buildings. Its beauties are 
not those which gain by contrast. The 
proximity of human habitations takes 
from its grandeur. It seems as if it 
leant on them for support in its age, 
But when it stands by itself in silence 
and in solitude, there is a dignity in 
its loneliness, and a majesty even in its 
decay. 

“ Passing through Arques, the chateau 
is at some distance, on the height which 
domineers the town. The hand of man 
has injured it more than that of time. 
Many of the peasants’ houses are built of 
the stone which once formed its walls ; 
find the government has, on more than 
One occasion, sanctioned this gradual sort 
of destruction. 

“What remains of it has, I believe, 
been either sold or granted to some one 
in the town: but, however, a gate has 
been placed, and some other precautions 
taken to prevent its further dilapidation. 

“A pale interesting boy, with large 
blue Norman eyes, brought the keys, and 
admitted us within the outer walls,” &c, 


The Reliques of Father Prout, Vol. 1, 
ef p. 8. 
“Of his gallantry, one anecdote will 
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the Rhone produced, but never was their 
wine like that bottle of Sauterne. It 
poured out as clear as the stream of hope, 
ere it has been muddied by disappoint- 
ment, and it was soft and generous as 
early joy, ere youth finds out its fallacy, 
We drank it slowly, and lingered over the 
last glass as if we had & presentiment that 
we should never meet with tlie like agaiii. 
When it became a marine, that is, had 
done its duty, we ordered another bottle. 
But we were obliged to seid it away—it 
was not the same wine; and then we or- 
dered another, in vain—and another, 
there was no more to be had. It was 
like one of those days of pute, unsophis- 
ticated happiness which sometimes break 
in upon lifé, and leave nothing to be des 
sired: that come unexpectedly, endure 
their own brief space, like things apart; 
and are remembered for ever.” 


* Tam fond of ruitis, and old buildings 

in general, not alone for their pictutesque 
beauty, but for the Various trains of 
thought they excite in the mind. Every 
ruin has its thousand histories, and could 
the walls but speak what tales would not 
they tell of those antique times to which 
age has given an airy interest, like the 
misty softness with which distance robes 
every far object. A ruin ought always 
to be separate from other buildings, for 
its beauties are not those which gain by 
contrast. The proximity of human ha- 
bitations takes from its grandeur,—it 
seems as if it leaned on them for sup- 
ee But when it stands by itself in si- 
ence and in solitude, there is dignity in 
its loneliness, and majesty in its decay. 
Passing through Arques, the chateau is 
visible at some distance, on the height 
which commands the town. The hand 
of man has injured it more than that of 
time; many of the peasants’ houses are 
built of the stone which once formed its 
walls, and even the government has, on 
more than one occasion, sanctioned this 
gradual sort of destruction. What re- 
mains of it, I believe has either been sold 
or granted to some one in the village ; 
however, a gate has been placed, and 
some other precautions taken to prevent 
its further dilapidation. A pale, inte- 
resting boy, with large blue Norman 
eyes, brought out the keys, and admitted 
us within ‘ the outer walls,’ ” &c.® 


See “‘ Reminiscences of a Connaught 
ee in Dublin University Magazine 
for January, 1840, p. 90, where this 


* Want of space prevents our printing other “ paralle] passages,” 
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be sufficient. The fashionable Mrs. P— 
with two female companions, travelling 
through the county of Cork, stopped for 
divine service at the chapel of Water- 
grasshill, (which is on the high road on 
the Dublin line,) and entered its rude 
gate while Prout was addressing his con- 
gregation. His quick eye soon detected 
the fair visitants standing behind the 
motley crowd, by whom they were to- 
tally unnoticed, so intent were all on the 
discourse ; when, interrupting the thread 
of his homily, to procure suitable accom- 
modation for the strangers, “ Boys !” 
cried the good old man, “ why don’t ye 
give three chairs for the ladies?” « Three 
cheers for the ladies!" re-echoed at once 
the parish-clerk. It was what might be 
termed a clerical, but certainly a very 
natural, error; and so acceptable a pro- 
posal was suitably responded to by the 
frieze-coated multitude, whose triple 
shout shook the very cobwebs on the 
roof of the chapel!—after which slight 
incident, service was quietly resumed.” 


It is moreover my painful duty to show 
you that these enormities were not but 
once committed and then repented of. 
No! gentlemen of the jury, Ishall prove 
to your satisfaction by the evidence of 
Mr. Anthony Poplar himself, that the 
defendant was actually in treaty with 
him in order to procure a commission 
or engagement to supply him with other 
such articles in future, the produce of 
similar pillage, a fact which if once 
established is sufficient to shew that the 
defendant entertained schemes of gene- 
ral and wholesale depredation—or in 
other words, that Robert Napoleon 
Fynn is guilty of high treason. Gen- 
tlemen, I feel the awful responsibility 
of the position which I now occupy, I 
know that the life of a fellow-creature 
is ut stake, and I trust that I have not 
uttered one word, unduly to influence 
your minds against the unfortunate 
gentleman at the bar. It is for you 
gentlemen of the jury to weigh the evi- 
dence about to be adduced, and having 
done so with patie and integrity, to 
pronounce upon the life or death of the 
prisoner—and a more solemn, a more 
important, and I fear a more melan- 
choly duty, no jury was ever yet em- 
pannelled to perform. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 
Antuony Poptar  examined.— 
Keeps a store-house or magazine, for 
the purchase and sale of articles of va- 
lue ; knows the prisoner at the bar to 
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story will be found much diluted and da. 
maged. 


be Robert Napoleon Fynn; was wait- 
ed upon by Mr. Fynn in December, 
1839 ; did not then know Mr. Fynn’s 
‘rapewe appearance ; was satisfied of 
is identity by a bullet-hole in the calf 
of his leg, which prisoner exhibited, as 
also by his military air and Connaught 
accent. The defendant presented to 
him a large packet, containing some 
articles marked “ Reminiscences of a 
Connaught Ranger,” and also promised 
a further supply. He protested the 
were his own property, and, to satisfy 
all scruples of his (Anthony Poplar’s) 
he requested that the packet might be 
labelled with his (the prisoner’s) own 
name, which was done by his own 
hand, and the goods placed in the 
warehouse window. On the fifth of 
January three claims were made to 
different portions of the lot; the first 
by the distinguished author, Mr. 
G. P. R. James, the second by the 
Rev. Mr. Prout, and the third by Mr. 
Joseph Miller, commonly called Joe 
Miller ; the amount of goods claimed 
by these individuals as their property, 
which had been stolen, was conside- 
rable; many other claims were also 
instituted for other portions, but they 
were of less importance; he (Anthony 
Poplar) did not inform the prisoner as 
to these claims ; he was waited upon by 
him several times afterwards ; prisoner 
promised shortly to bring much larger 
quantities of similar goods. He boast- 
ed, in the presence of many persons, 
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that Ais manufactures were of such su- 
perior quality that they were eagerly 
received into the most respectable store 
in Dublin; heard that informations 
were sworn by Mr. James, and that a 
warrant had been issued ; the prisoner 
was arrested in witness’s warehouse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pewter, 
Q. C.—You are a respectable sort of 
a chap, eh! Mr. Poplar? 

W.—TI believe I am, sir. 

Mr. P.—On your oath, when did 
the prisoner make up the parcel which 
you-allege to contain stolen goods ? 

(Here the prisoner exclaimed, 
“When I was laid up by the leg,— 
sure I told you so.”) 

W.—I cannot tell: they have been 
proved to be stolen. 

Mr. P.—How long have you been 
at your business ? 

-—Fully seven years. 

Mr. P.—And have you learned to 
pronounce upon the absolute legal pro- 
perty of the goods presented to you; 
eh, Misther Poplar 

W.—No, sir. 

Mr. P.—Have you learned any ho- 
nesty, my respectable friend? 

W.—None from Mr. Fynn, sir. 

Mr. P.—You’re monstrous smart, 
aint you? You may go down. 

Second Witness, Statue of Truth, 
sworn.—Resides in the centre of the 
Hall of the Four-Courts, Dublin ; was 
originally composed of plaster of 
Paris, but since the publication of the 
last number of the Dustin Univer- 
sity Macazine, having involuntarily 
heard Mr. Fynn’s astounding asser- 
tions made in her presence, in the Hall 
of the Four-Courts, has gradually 
turned into stone ; knows the prisoner 
at the bar to be Mr. Fynn; has heard 
him say that he delivered certain 
goods, labelled “Connaught Ranger,” 
into the hands of Mr. Anthony Poplar; 
has heard him asseverate that they 
were his own manufacture ; has heard 
the prisoner announce his intention of 
making more, as the pattern was 80 
much approved of, and commanded a 
ready sale in the market. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pewter, 
Q. C.—Mr. Fynn never paid her any 
attention, nor at any time had courted 
her; in politics she is a Conservative, 
and in religion a Protestant ; has been 
much neglected by the prisoner, but is 
not on that account prejudiced against 
him ; is not married. 

Third Witness, Mr. G. P. R. James 
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having been sworn, proved that the 
sheets given by the prisoner to Mr. 
Poplar, as his own manufacture, were 
the property of himself and child; 
had never given or sold them to the 
prisoner, or in any way authorised him 
to appropriate them as lie had done. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pewter, 
Q. C_—The prisoner could not have 
had a prior property in the goods ; he 
(witness) was the owner of the patent ; 
had superintended their manufacture 
himself; they had never passed from 
his possession with his consent. Mr, 
P. Do you know any thing of a cake 
called La Galette? 

W.—Yes, I have written about it. 

Mr. P.— Quote the passage if you 
please. 

Witness here read from the “ Desul- 
tory Man,” vol. 1, page 883— 


« But all this is comparatively nothing 
to the power which a cake called Ja galette 
has morally and physically upon a native 
of Britanny. © * © © © @ @ 

** But it may be necessary to explain 
what sort of thing a galette is; the re- 
ceipt is as follows: — 

“Take a pint of milk or a pint of 
water, as the case may be, put it intoa 
dirty earthen pan, which has never been 
washed out since it was made; add a 
handful of oatmeal, and stir the whole 
round with your hand, pouring in meal 
till it be of the consistency of hogwash. 
Let the mess stand till next morning, 
then pour it out as you would do a pan- 
cake, upon a flat plate of heated iron, 
called a galettier; ascertain that it be 
not too hot, by any process you may 
think fit. In Britanny they spit upon it. 
This being placed over a smoky wood 
fire, will produce a sort of tough cake 
called a galette, which nothing but a 
Breton or an ostrich can digest. 

“In this consists the happiness of a 
Breton, and all his ideas somehow turn 
upon this. If you ask a labouring man 
where he is going, he answers, ‘ Pour 
manger de la galette ?” If it rains after a 
drought, they tell you, ‘ Il pleut de la ga- 
lette ;’ and the height of 1 aoe is to 
ask you in ‘ pour manger de la galette.’” 


Mr. P.—Do you consider yourself 
an honest man ? 

W.—Certainly. 

Mr. P.—It appears, then, that you 
have strangely become possessed of a 
property whose loss is deplored by my 
client, Mr. Fynn ; listen to this 
if you please. Here the learned coun- 
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sel for the prisoner read the following 
passage from the “ Reminiscences of a 
Connaught Ranger,” in the last num- 
ber of the University Magazine, page 
83 :-— 


« But all this is comparatively nothing 
to the power which a cake called ia 
Galette, has morally and physically upon 
a native of Britanny.—(I have mislaid 
the recipe, but if I find it, will give it to 
my readers in the next number.) If you 
ask a labouring man where he is going, 
he answers, ‘ Pour manger de la galette.’ 
If it rains after a drought, they tell you, 
«Il pleut de la galette ;’ and the height 
of hospitality is to ask you in ‘ Pour 
manger de la galette.’” 


Now, sir, account if you can for the 
extraordinary fact, that the yery recipe 
mislaid by Mr. Fynn, is found in your 
possession—account for that, sir. 

The Attorney-General objected to 
the question, and the court, after a few 
observations from Baron Rhadaman- 
thus, decided in favour of the view 
taken by the attorney-general; the 
witness was then permitted to retire. 

Fourth witness,—The Rev, Mr, Prout 
was then called and examined. Is a 
Roman Catholic clergyman; does not 
know the prisoner at the bar; recog- 
nised his gem and three chairs in the 
window of Mr, Poplar’s warehouse ; 
claimed them and proceeded against 
the prisoner, by sweating information, 

Cross-examined by the prisoner, Robert 
Fynn.—Never heard of Mr. Fynn 
before to the best of his recollection ; 
never read his speeches ; does not 
know what his opinions are upon any 
subject ; does not care whether he is 
hanged or not. 

Fifth Witness.—Joseph Miller, Esq. 
having been called, with some difficulty 
mounted the table in consequence of 
the treatment he had recently met with 
from the prisoner, which appeared to 
haye broken his spirits. The prisoner 
had hitherto manifested little or no 
emotion ; but a visible alteration now 
took place in his countenance, and he 
instinctively turned away from the in- 
jured being, whose children he had 
basely trepanned and murdered; he 
soon, however, recovered his self- 
possession, and during the remainder 
of the proceedings he preserved a 
dogged and stern composure, worthy 
of the last scion of Finn M‘Coul. The 
witness having been sworn, was ex- 


amined; has long been an intimate 
friend of Mr. Fynn; has lent him 
much small change at different times, 
without receiving therefore any ac- 
knowledgment whatever. Witness 
then detailed, at the desire of the 
counsel for the crown, the circum, 
stances upon which his informations 
were grounded ; they accorded exuetly 
with the opening statement of the 
attorney-general, Here the case for 
the prosecution closed. 


Mr. Pewrer, Q.C. then rose to 
address the court on behalf of the 
prisoner. He said that he had a duty 
of deep and dread importance to dis- 
charge; and that toa certain extent 
he felt himself accountable for the 
issue of that trial; he insisted that 
the evidence for the prosecution was 
unsound; he examined the evidence 
of Mr. James and rejected the conclu- 
siveness, upon the ground that that 
gentleman had tainted his evidence 
by an admission that he was possessed 
of the “ La Galette recipe,” which the 
jury knew to have been fraudulently 
taken from the prisoner. [Here the 
crown counsel interrupted the “ learned 
gentleman.” It was not without ex- 
treme reluctance that the crown inter- 
fered in capital cases, to curtail even 
un undue extension of the protective 

rivilege of the prisoners ; but the 
Sines counsel was travelling far 
beyond the limits which even mercy 
prescribed ; he appealed to the court 
“for the assertion of a principle ;” the 
court having ruled with the crown the 
learned counsel for the prisoner pro- 
ceeded,] as to the evidence of the 
Rev. Mr. Prout, it was not worth a 
farthing—a gem! very probably a bit 
of glass, and three chairs were the 
amount of the pillage which he alleged 
himself to bave sustained. What was 
Mr. Prout he asked ? a drunken priest 
—a clerical bullad-singer—a Frenchi- 
fied flirting friar. Having commented 
at considerable length and with cor- 
responding violence upon the cha- 
racter, habits, and person of Mr. 
Prout, he said that he did not appear 
before that court, relying only upon 
the insufficiency and incongruity of 
the evidence for the prosecution ; but 
that it was in his power to produce to 
the jury evidence the most conclusive; 
he could prove that at the very period 
alleged, as that on which the pillage, 
treason, and piracy had been com- 
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mitted within the borders of this 
realm; the prisoner at the bar had 
been actually in Egypt, and in the en- 
joyment of a close and confidential 
intimacy with Mehemet Ali Pacha. 
He would not stop here; the cha- 
racter of his client had been assailed ; 
it was not enough to save his life, they 
must save his reputation also, He 
would bring forward witnesses as to 
the general character of his client 
from among the venerable clergy of 
his church ; and further, he had it in 
his power to prove that in foreign 
courts his pretensions were universally 
recognised—by the warm attachment, 
almost the veneration of the princely 
aristocrats of Europe. He conjured 
the jury to weigh the evidence he was 
about to bring forward and to remem- 
ber throughout the awful fact, that the 
life of a human being rested upon their 
decision. 


CASE FOR THE DEFENCE.. 


First Witness.—The Rev. Mr. Ma- 
grath, examined by Mr. Pewter; is a 
Roman Catholic clergyman ; resides in 
Galway; does not approve of the pri- 
soner, will not undertake to give him a 
character [the crown waived the right 
of cross-examination, and the reverend 
gentleman was permitted to retire.] 

Second Witness.— The Duc de Bour- 
deaux ; (the appearance of this illus- 
trious person in court produced an ex- 
traordinary sensation ;) he was ex- 
amined by Mr. Pewter; does not 
recognize the prisoner at the bar; 
remembers France very well; never 
heard of the name of Fynn ; does not 
remember any thing of such a gentle- 
man (cross-examination waived as being 
unnecessary. ) 

Third witness.— Madame de la Roche- 
jacqueline, examined by means of a 
sworn interpreter ; never saw the pri- 
soner before; knows nothing about 
him. (Cross-examination waived as 
being unnecessary.) 

(No wituess having been called to 
prove the alibi, here the case for the 
defence closed.) 

Sir Curistopner Norts charged 
the jury—He said that, in his long 
judicial experience, it had never 
before been his fate to preside at a trial 
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whose issue involved principles, so 
vitally connected with all the securi- 
ties of literary existence, the details 
which had been substantiated, by what 
appeared to him to be unexception- 
able evidence, were fraught with un- 
mitigated horror, and presented the 
mind with a picture of gyilt almost 
preternatural. The learned judge 
then, in a luminous and argumentative 
statement, recapitulated the eyidenee, 
dwelling upon those points which ap- 
peared most important, and simplify- 
ing as much as possible, the complica- 
tions of the testimony which had been 
addueed. He concluded by observin 
that, as in his judicial capacity he had 
never encountered a case of more ex- 
treme importance, so had he never 
witnessed one in which the weight of 
evidence was more completely one- 
sided, 

(The jury returned a verdict of 
GuiLry, upon all the counts, without 
leaving the box.] 


A deep and impressive silence 
then ensued, during which the pri- 
soner alone appeared unmoved. The 
prisoner having been asked by the 
clerk of the crown, whether he could 
show any cause why the sentence of 
literary death and damnation should 
not be passed upon him, addressed the 
court in the following words :— 


My Lords—Have the learned gen- 
tlemen done—have they completely 
done—trom tlre beginning to the end 
of their addresses they were unprofes- 
sional! *but enough of that. My Lords 
let not my unmoved demeanour pre- 
judice me with your lordships. +1 
cannot writhe with grace and moan 
with melody; but let that pass. A 
jury of my countrymen have found me 
guilty ; {it is their verdict. I thank 
God, my lords, it is not mine, but away 
with them. My lords I have a boon 
to ask. (Let no man write my epi- 
taph—let no man dare to attribute to 
me motives, until other times and other 
men shall do justice to my principles. 
When after the revolution of centuries 
that time shall have at length arrived ; 
let future patriotism chisel upon my 
grave-stone these little lines which I 
have myself composed— 
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Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade 

Where dark and unhonored his relics are laid, 

Cold, silent, and dark be the tear that is shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his 
head. 


My Lords—I have done. 


Sir Curistopuer Nortu then in 
a tone of thrilling solemnity addressed 
the prisoner in the following words :— 
“ Unfortunate young man—you stand 
at the bar of your country, convicted 
of a crime of startling and hideous 
enormity ; your conduct appears to 
have been dictated by the phrenzy of a 
morbid and most monstrous ambition, 
which has foreed you to the commis- 
sion of crimes, little short of the acts 
of a bedlamite. You were not content 
with enriching yourself with inordinate 
village : with a fatuity almost unintel- 
ligible, you have proceeded to expose 
the proofs and trophies of your guilt, in 
the most public places. You have not 


only done this, but as if to guard 
against the possibility of the authori- 
ties’ mistaking the identity of the ma- 

a actually, with your 


rauder, you 
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own hand; placarded your own name 
upon the spoils, which any buat the 
maddest and most outrageous guilt 
would have sought to conceal. Your 
extravagant madness and folly have 
been sternly rewarded. An intelligent 
and impartial jury of your country- 
men have, without the debate or he- 
sitation of a moment, unanimously con- 
demned you ; they have not even ac- 
companied their verdict with the most 
distant- hope of mercy; nor can I hold 
out to you the faintest ray of hope. 
Offended justice, the outraged laws of 
your country, the insulted charities of 
society demand the dread sacrifice of 
your literary life.” 

The learned judge having put on 
the black cap, proceeded to pass sen- 
tence, and directed the execution to 
take place upon the first of February. 
The unfortunate gentleman was con- 
ducted from the dock in a state bor- 
dering upon insensibility. 

A rumour has reached us, that the 
punishment is likely to be commuted 
to that of writing for life in the pages 
of the Pitot, 





